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FOREWORD 

THE SUCCESSFUL DEPARTMENTAL STORE 

By. a. W. GAMAGE 


1 dare say many people think tluit tliere is little or no enjoyment to be got out of 
Trade; but I liold otherwise. I am sure no young doctor ever got more delight out of his 
fii'st patient, no struggling bai-ristiu- out of his first brief, no mother even out of lier first 
baby with all its responsibilities and cares, than I did out of purchasing stock for the 
small business which in conjunction with one partner I started not so many yeai's ago 
in Holborn. I continue to b(i of that view with regard to business now that I am the 
1 Iliad of what I may justly call on(‘ of the largest and best-known retail stores in the 
country. I consider a healthy \iew with regard to the enjoyment and absorbing interest 
of business a most imjiortant factor in business success. 

^ly own ex}jerience lias led me to regard a faithful adherence to the principle of 
going to the fountain head for goods, and giving the public the benefit of the saving 
thus efliecUd, as the foundation of business succisss. (living good value and buying 
in the world’s best mai'kets are the chief aims. (Jne who travels the Continent and 
America, for good things, and bi'ings tliem to the old country, will be w^elcomed with 
<JI)eii arms by a public always ready to appreciate something new^ If one gets into 
trouble wiV •'monopolists, there is some compensation in the advertisement it brings! 
-If gooa things are advertised they wdll go well. These are the two essentials. I am 
opposed to the monopolistic firm whicli insists on wliat I regard as an exorbitant price. 
( )ne who fights against the arbiti'ary fixed selling price will naturally have the support 
of the retail buyer. 

With, all that has been said about American superiprity, I am in favour of Britisli 
methods. We may be slower, but we build for the future. No American article can 
succeed here in competition with a British article of the same quality, provided — and 
this is an important proviso — that the British is advertised as well as the American. 
It is still true that no nation, taken as a whole, turns out articles of such high quality 
as the British, and w^e are far from the day wlien cjuality will not tell in the long run. 
Still, we have learned a good deal in how to inaiket our goods in the last few years, 
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in which some ( foreign nations liad at one time an advantage. Having learnt that 
lesson, we are now quite capable of protecting our home and colonial markets. 

Of course I should be the first to admit that success all along is veiy considerably 
due to the work done by able lieutenants and a com])et(‘nt and zealous staff, iiicnaising 
and improving from year to year. My experience is that^an establishment with o\ei* 
300,000 regular customers on its books, sending out 80,000 coi^ies of a l:2()0-pagc 
catalogue, and a quarter million of Departmental Price Lists^ a store with sixty depai t- 
ments and sometimes 1500 employees, and all the adjuncts of such a many-sided busine.^s. 
can be run with smoothness and efficiency at the busiest seasons. ^ 

A business should be gradually extended, departmeift by department, in accordance 
with the public demand. Ov^n’worked departments must bc^ split up as tlie business 
grows. Departments, like the business which they make up, glow because^ tlu* public 
demand their growth. • 

Such a successful departmental store is conducted in direct vai’iancc* witli tlu' old- 
time methods of retailing. Prices are based on the vivliu^ of the ^naterials, plus intiuvst 
on capital and cost of labour on a fair-wage ba.sis, with a fair profit. As evc'r^' man is 
worthy of his hire, every article is worth so much; to ask more for it is t‘xtortion. 

The best principle is to sell for cash, with eveiy thing marked in plain figun's, wliicb 
saves not only loss of money and time to the business, but perplexity and dt‘lay in the 
sale. A customer can then take up any article and see the price on its tag, which 
always agrees with the catalogue price. In this way postal enquiries can b(‘ S(‘r^^•d 
as personal demands, and no bounds can be set to the possibilities of a well-e(|ui})p(‘d 
correspondence department. 

Prices should be subject only to the Aariation which takes place at stocktakijig. 
For these sales every department should In* ransacked, eveiy article cleared out of wliich 
but a few are left, and prices reduced all rmind to make room for new stock. With the 
greatest care in handling and stocking goods, dust causes deterioration, and this must 
inekn loss in value. The first loss is the easiest loss, and it is always worth a (piick 
sacrifice to keep stock clean and novel. 

The Christmas Bazaar is a special help to such a business, and has been developed 
enormously in recent years. Sometimes these are so overcrowded that a charge for 
admission, refunded to all who make a purchase, has to be imposed. '' 

A firm may be in a position to buy in quantities as large as any other in th<^‘ wo.d ^ 
but this would be useless if it were not prepared to challenge a comparison of ics quality 
and prices with any other store in the country. In other words, it is not only the large 
turnover of to-day which must be considered, but the maintenance of a high reputa- 
tion, which is the enduring guarantee for the credit of any business and its growth of 
customers. 
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CHAPTER XII 




SPECIAL ACCOUNTS 


Partnership Accounts— Executorship Accounts— Receivership Accounts. 


PARTNERSHIP AC(X)UNTS 


In tlic iirepiinition of tfio dccounts ol a partiicr- 
-iiip It I ' iirc(‘.ssary to consider tht‘ teniis ujkhi 
vvliicli llir ]»a!’tiK'rsIn]) lias 1 k‘(mi lormed. T}k‘S(‘ 
li'i’iiis iii.iy L(‘ in accordance ^vith a written Agree- 
'.c nt (all(‘(] the Articles of Partnership, duly eii- 
OTc'-d into hy the part^'es, in which case it is a 
l‘artners]iip hy "^leed ; but tliere may be a ]»art- 
ic‘i-'hij) vMtlioiit any written evidence of the terms. 
M.iny partiKTships are thus ini()riiial]y (‘arried on, 
but it IS a Slate of things no wise business man 
will Ik‘ content with. Again, aftliougli there may 
have been no intention at all to lorm a partner- 
sliifi, if a ])arty holds himself out to be ,i jiartner 
in a firm, and credit is given to the linn on the 
laith of such representation, the jiarty so holding 
liimself out will be liable as a ])artn(‘r. This is 
stinudimes a source of considerable loss.ind annoy- 
ance t<; thos(* wlio h'ive intended no more tlian to 
i-emler assist;’ uce to a person in liusiness, luit by 
then 'h'.hig so have acted in such a manner that 
lin'd parties have justifiably consider(‘d them to 
be partners. (See as to the Law of Partnership, 
Part I IT, Cdiapter HI.) 

In the case of an informal partnership the terms 
will be in aeeordancc with the I’artnersliip Act, 


exc(‘i)t wliere there is satisfactory evidence of a 
did'eri'nt intention. On the other hand, in a Part- 
nership by Deed the Articles will probably contain 
all the terms necessary from an accountant’s point 
ut view', but if silent on any ])oint, the Act will 
govern. 

Commencement of Partnership 

When a iiavtnership is entered into, it wull be 
necessary to o})(m a Capital Account for each 
jiartiuu', and to credit tlicse accounts with the 
actual ca))ital introduced by each partner. It \»ill 
he assumed tlial if it is a Partnership by Deed 
the necessary information wull be disclosed in the 
agreement, or if a verbal partnership that the facts 
are agreed to by the jiarties. 

E"or exami)le: A and I> enter into jiartnership. 
A has a shop doing a retail business for cash, 
the stock being valued at £150, the fixtures 
at £25. Cash at bank £25. B is to bring in 
£250 cash, and A’s capital is to be made equal 
to this by creating a goodwill (valued at £50). 
The opening Balance Sheet will therefore be as 
follows:— 


A’s Capital... 
B’s M ... 


>» — 

L' 

n 

d. 

1 

£ i 

. 1 

d. 

250 

0 

0 

Stock in trade I 

150 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

E^ixtures, &c. 

25 

0 

0 




Goodwill j 

50 

0 

0 




Cash 1 

•27:. 


0 

500 

0 

0 


500 

0 

0 




1 

1 
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This should be brought into the books of account by means of a journal entry on the following lines : — ' 







s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d 


Sundries 

Dr. 









To Sundries 



j 1 







Cash 



275 

0 

0 





Stock in trade 



150 

0 

0 





Fixtures 



25 

0 

0 

* 




Goodwill 



50 

0 

0 





As Capital Account 






j 250 

0 

0 


B’a .1 II 






1 250 ' 

0 

0 




. 

500 

i 0 

0 1 

o 

l__0_ _ 

0 


i 


1 

1 





In the transactions subsequent to this, the follo'w- 
ing points will require attention. Any drawings 
made by either of the ])artners should be debited 
to their drawings account, and w'here these draw- 
ings are not settled hy the deed, and are une<iual 
in amount, it is usual to charge interest upon them 
at a rate not exceeding 5 per cent per annum. 

If a partner advance^ money to the firm (not in 
the way of additional cai)ital), or pays money out 
of his ow’ii pocket for the benefit of the firm, it is 
important that such advances should be credited 
to a special advance account and not to his (\ipital 
Account. He is entitled to recover the amount of 
his advances out of the assets of the firm before 
any partner can obtain a return of ca])ital. He is 
further entitled to interest upon any such advances 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 

It may perhaps be well to mention here that if 
the firm obtains money on loan from a creditor 
and the interest payable is not fixed but is a .share 
of the profits, this loan does nc>t rank with the 
ordinary creditors in the event of bankruptcy. 
The lender is regarded as mc^re in the jjosition of 
a partner, and is not entitled to repayment until 
the ordinary creditors have been i)ai(l in full. 

When the Profit and Loss Account is prej)ared, 
the balance of profit or loss must be divided Ik^- 
tween the partners in accordance with the terms 
of division agreed upon. If there is a deed, this 
will state the shares in wLich the ])rofit or loss 
is to be divided ; but if there is no deed, the Act 


says that the shares are assumed to bo equal. Ac- 
cordingly the partners’ Capital Accounts will be 
debited with the agreed or an ecpial share of tin* 
loss, or credited wdth their .share of tht* profit. 

Ill other re.sjiects tlu' bookkeejiing of a continu 
ing ])artiier.ship differs little, if at all, from tlu* 
ordinary accfuints of an indixidual 

Admission and Retirement of Pa*tner 

Where a chaiig(‘ of partners is in contem]>lalion, 
either by tlu* retirement of one and the :i<lnns'jion 
of another, or simply by the adinissi(ni of a Irc^ii 
jiartner, .several matters havt* to be <‘onsi(hM‘cd fi*i 
the due jirotection of the ])arties. 

If a partner retires he does not thereby (‘cast* to 
1k‘ liable for debts contracted prior to hi^ retire- 
ment, even if the other partners agris* to trike 
over his liability; and further, if the creditors havi* 
no knowledge of his retirement, he may still bi* 
liable for debts contracted subsequent to his retire- 
ment. On the other liand a new jiartner may 
accept responsibility for debts incurred prior to his 
admission if this i.s so agreed. It is therefore of 
great inqiortance that a projier agreement -.should 
be come to on these jioints. « 

Let m a.s.suiiie that A, B, anJ'C J^i^ein partner- 
ship, and that A washes to retire aiia^;-r» tgjk* 
admitt€*d as a partner. 

The Pkilaiice Sheet of the old firm at the date of 
the change is as follows: — 




s 

d 


To Creditors on Open Account ' 

In respect of Goods 


0 

0 

By Trade Debtors 
II StoCii. in trade 

In respect of Expenses 

25 


0 

II Fixtures. .. .. 
II Plant, &c. . 

II Cash 

11 A’s Capitjil 1 

! 190 


0 

II B’s II 

1 155 


0 

II C’s II 

1 155 


0 


1 

725 

' ' 1 

1 

1 i 

0 

0 



: £ 


d 

:^i00 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

! 100 

0 

0 

35 

0 

O' 

1 725 

0 

0 
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SPECIAL ACCOUNTS 


It has been agreed that the new firm shall take 
over the liabilities for expenses at the figure shown, 
but the liabilities for goods subject to a discount 
of 2il per cent. The whole of the assets have been 
agreed at the above figures, except that the debtors 
are subject to a discount of 5 jfer cent. D is to 
bring in £300 in cash, of which £200 is to be his 
capital and £l(K) a premium to be credited to the 


1 

£ 


d 

To Ckeiutoks on Open Account: 




In respect of Go()d.s# . £200 0 0 




Lrss l^iscoiint. . . r> 0 j > i 





195 

0 

0 

Tn respect of Expenses ; 

25 

0 

0 

F> .s C^apital .... 

200 

0 

0 

. (’s . . 

200 

0 

0 

1 I) s r 1 1 .... 

20(» 

0 

0 


820 

0 

0 


• 



* i 





On this basis the books will be opcmed, but the 
lull amount of the creditors will appear in the new 
firm's books, and the reserve for discounts will be 
<Nd>ite(i tf) a Keserve Account, and similarly with 
th(‘ d<‘btors. 

It ts soim'tiiiics stated that it is mon* advan- 
f.ig(‘OMs to tlic incoming ])«'irtner that a goodwill 
‘ hould b(‘ crrated in order to eipialize the Capital 
Accounts rathti’ than that h<‘ should pay a pre- 
mium to the continuing or retiring ])artner.s. 

It should be noticed, howevcT, that if I)s con- 
tribution of caihtal is to remav« £300, it would 
1 »(' necessary to create a goodwill of £3(K) to equalize 
the Capital Accounts; when^as in the above example, 
although no goodwill is shown, any such existing 
at the dissolution will be brought in, and of it I) 
would be entitled to an equal share. 

In this case the new firm acce})ts the liability 
for the old firm’s debts, and therefore indemnifies 
the retiring part^'^r in respect of them ; but if the 
new firn^ ’oes not discharge them, and the credi- 
, iiave not accepted the assignment of debt, the 
retiring jjartner is still responsible. 

It may happen, however, that the new firm does 
not take over the old firm’s liabilities, in which 
case they must be discharged by the old firm ; or 
possibly they may be paid by the new firm on be- 
half of the old, out of moneys becoming due to the 
old firm. The debts, too, if speculative, or of doubt- 
ful value, are often not taken ovtr by the new firm, 
but may be collected by them on behalf of the old. 
This method is not unusutil when no partner is 
retiring but an extra partner is coming in, and 
the net amounts coming to the credit of the old 
firm will form part of their capital introduced into 


continuing i)artners in equal shAes, and this, allow- 
ing for the loss on the discounts, will make the 
shares of the three partners equal. A is to with- 
draw £190, being the amount of his capital shown 
in the above Balance Sheet. The loss on discounts 
is shared equally by B and C. 

The opening Balance Sheet of the new firm is 
therefore as follows: — 





£ 

s. 

d 

By Trade Debtors. .. 

. £300 0 

0 




Less Discount . 

15 0 

0 ! 





— 

285 

0 

0 

If Stock in trade 



1 250 

0 

0 

ir Fixture.s 



1 40 

0 

0 

Plant, 



, 100 

0 

0 

1 1 Oash 


■ ■ j 

1 

145 

0 

0 




820 

0 

0 








the new concern, and will be credited to the old 
partners’ Ca 7 )ital Accounts as the money is received, 
or at the fKjriodical balancing of the books. 

The debts of the old firm are sometimes taken 
over by the new with the guarantee of the con- 
tinuing partners. If so, any loss realized will 
be debited direct to their Capital Accounts and 
not charged to the new firm’s Profit and Loss 
Account. 

It is a good })lan where the old firm's debts are 
not taken over but are being collected by the new 
firm, if tlie debts will take time to be recovered, 
to bring in the debtors to the new firm’s books by 
crc'diting a special Suspense Account therewith. 
This will prevent, any debtor being overlodked, 
and periodically the debts that have been collected 
can be transferred from the 8usj)ense Account to 
the partners of the old firm. 

Dissolution 

The dissolution of a ])artnership may occur in 
various ways: in a partnership at will, by any 
partner giving notice at anytime; in a partnership 
for a definite term of years, by effluxion of time ; 
or by the death of a partner or bankruptcy of one 
of them ; or under an order of the Court, which has 
power to dissolve a partnership for a variety of 
causes. 

WTiatever the cause of dissolution, its efti'ct is to 
requin* that the whole of the assets should be sold 
and the proceeds, after discharging the liabilities, 
divided amongst the partners according as they are 
entitled. Goodwill is partnership property and 
does not pass to the surviving partners; there- 
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fore the represeiirtitives of a rctirin" ])artner are 
entitled to have the goodwill sold. (See also Part 
III, Chapter XVI.) It is obvious that this would 
be most disadvantageous to the surviving j)artners 
in many cases, and it is usually stij)ulated in the 
Deed of Partner.shij) that in the event ot death 
the goodwill should be taken at a fixed amount, 
or be valued at so many years’ jairchase of the net 
profits. 

It is provided that the assets should be a])plied 
for the following purposes in the order stated: — 

1st. Pay all debts and discharge liabihtie'> of ordinary 
creditor^. 

2nd. Kepay partners’ advance^ (rateahly) 

3rd. Pay off partners’ Cajhtal (rateabl}'). 



^ £ 

■ .<? 

d 

Creditors 

HoO 

. 0 

0 

X’s Capital . 

1003 

1 ^ 

0 

Y’.s ,i 


0 

0 

Z’s „ 

160 


0 

Y’s Advance Account 

700 

1 0 

1 

0 


3263 

iTi 

0 


4th. Any balance to be divisible between the partners 
in projiortion as tliey sliared profits. 

It is also jirovided that if the assets are in 
sufficient to meet the losses, such losses must 1 h' 
provided for ou^ of the cajiital, or if that is in- 
sufficient, by the individual jiartners in the same 
proportion as they shared profits. 

The following is the balance tdieet of a firm ot 
X, Y, and Z, drawn uj) as at the date of death ol 
Z, and it has been agreed that the goodwill .>hall 
be valued at £riCX). This ^amount has been in 
eluded and ejnided between the ])artners in pro 
])ortion as they are entitled to share jn-otit'^, \i/ 
Xi, Y" J, and Z j. X and Y agree to take (oei tlie 
goodwill. 



' i 

i .S' 

(1 

Debtors ... 

Stoek 111 track' 

7)00 

' 0 

0 

7^0 

1 ! 

0 

Fixture.^ * . 

12''. 

1 0 i 

0 

Machinery 

]2.-)0 

; 0 1 

0 

(toocUmH ... 

.^)00 

(1 

I 0 

Cash .... 

133 , 

0 

0 

c 

3263 , 

! 

i 


The usual method is to oi>en a Realization A(‘- 
count, which is debited with the book value of th(‘ 
various assecs, and then credited \\ith the cash 
received and debited with the co.'^ts incurnnl. In 
this case the debts were not all realizable, and the 


machinery and stock in t**ade were eon>i(l< ral>l> 
overvalued. 

The following aei'ounts will show the (‘iitrie-^ 
that would be ap]>ropriate to such a staU‘ o! 
affiiir.-^- — 


REALIZATION ACCOI^XT 


To Book value of sundry As- ! 
.sets (excluding Goodwill 
and Cash) 

M Costs 


L 

1 

a 

r i . 


'“1 

c ! 




1 j By (’asli received on reali?:a- 


I 




1 ' tjoii of As<^et^ 


■ 1800 j 

2625 

0 

0 

i 

II L»>as transferred to Profit 



' 75 

0 I 

0 

1 

and Lojws Account... « 


900 ' 







2700 

J 

i_o 




.‘^1, 

1 

1 


1 


I i 



il 


0 

0 


I’ROFJT AND LOSS ACCOL'NT 




1 ^ 


d. 


To Tran-sfer from Realiza- 






tion Account 


j 900 

0 

0 




j 900 

0 

0 











£ 

X 


By Share of Loss : 


1 



X’a h Share 


450 

0 

0 

Y’8 i 


225 

0 

0 

i »' 1 


225 

.i 

0 



1 900 

i 0 

■ 0 
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CASH ACCOUNT 




1 i: 

I 

(i 

To Balance 


' i;i8 

0 

0 

,1 Debtors 

% • 

4‘20 1 

0 

0 

„ Stock in trade . . 


510 

0 

0 

„ Fixtures . 


1‘20 

0 

0 

,1 Machinery 

% 


750 

0 

0 



1988 

0 

0 



£ 

.s 

By Costs 

75 

0 

fi Creditors 

850 

0 

1 i. Y’s Advance Account. . 

700 

0 

1 tt Balance ... 

818 

(J 

! 

1 1 98.S ! 

0 

j 

1 



X's CATITAL ACCOUNT 



1 

1 



s 

d. 





£ 



; To Share of Loa-^ on liealiza- 







By Balance 


1008 

0 


t* tion 


450 

0 

0 








' f) Half -share of Goodwill . 


250 

0 

0 









II Balance 


1. 80:i 

0 



0 











i 1008 

0 

0 





1008 

0 











i' 



a 

0 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT 



I ^ U- 

d 

To Sliar*^* of Loss on Realiza- 

! i 


tion 

ll 1 0 

0 

. Half-shaii '«'f Goodwill 

; 2.50 j 0 

0 

i. Balance . 

\ : " 

0 


5.50 ! 0 

0 



£ 

^ \ d 

By Balance. 

1 550 

0 1 0 


nr.o 1 0 M- 


Z'h CAPITAL ACCOl^'T 






£ 

A. ! d. 





s 

d 

To Share of Lowss on Realiza- 





j l>y Balance 


160 

0 

0 

tion 


1 225 

0 0 


j I. Balance . . . 


i 65 

0 

0 



! 225 

0 0 


1 

i 

1 

225 

Jj. 

0 



' 



i 

1 






FINAL BALANCE SHEET 



£ 


X 8 Capital 

;i03 

0 

Yh „ 

75 

0 


378 

0 

• 

1 j 



It will be observed that the loss on realization 
has thrown Z’s Capital Account on the wron#? side, 
and his private estate must pay in the sum of £65, 



1 ^ 

1 

d 

Cash 

818 

1 

0 

Z’s Deficiency of Capital 

1 65 

I 0 

0 


|_37^8j 

1 

1 1 

5 

0 


which will enable the remaining j^rtners to with- 
draw the amount standing to their credit. 

- In the event of the bankru})try of one partner 
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and consequent dissolution, it becomes necessary 
to consider in what proportions any losses must 
be borne, and by whom. 


Let us hike the case of a firm of A, B, and C, 
whose Balance Sheet at the date of B’s bankruptcy 
is as follows : — 



£ 

s. 

d. 

4 

£ 


d. 

Creditors . . 

750 

0 

0 

Stock in trade 

250 

0 

0 

A s Capital . 

400 

0 

0 

Debtors 

500 

0 

0 

B’s 

r>o 

0 

0 

Machinery and Plant 

500 

0 

0 

C s II 

100 

0 

0 

Cash # 

50 

0 

0 


1300 

0 

0 


1300 

0 

0 





1 

1 





The loss on realization of the asi^ts (including 
costs) amounted to £400; and since the profits were 
shared in the proportion of two-fifths each to A 
and B, and one-fifth to C, this loss must be borne 


in the same proportions. Upon realizing the 
asvsets, })€aying off the creditors, and dividing uj> 
the loss amongst the partners, the Balance Sheet 
was as follows: — 


A's Capital 
C/*B II 


1 ^ 

.s 

d 

• 

£ 

A. 

240 

0 

0 

Cash .... .... 

150 

0 

20 

0 

0 

B s Deficiency of Capital 

110 

0 

260 

0 

0 

• 

260 

0 

1 ! 


B, being insolvent, cannot introduce any more 
money, and the loss represented by his deficiency 
must be shared by A and C in the i)roi)ortion in 
which they shared profits, i.e. two-fifths and (me- 
fifth ; but as B can no longer contribute his two- 
fifths, that must be shared by A and C in the same 
proportion : therefore A bears two-third.^ and C j 
one-third of £110. The result of this is to reduce 
A’s capital to £166, 13 a'. 4cZ., and to show C's account 
as d/'ficient by £16, T3s. 4(1 

C must therefore introduce this amount from 
his private estate in order that A can withdraw ' 


the full amount of his capital: or if C becomes in- 
solvent in his privau^ estate, the loss will bill on 
A, w'ho takes the cash £ir)0 in settlement of liis 
cajhtal of £166, 13.s-. 4(L 

Where a dissolution is forced by the creditors, 
who have taken stejis to sell up the gfiocls oi the 
j tirm for their benefit, the position is again slightly 
different. 

Let us take the last illustration and assume the 
loss on realization to \yo £6CK) instead of £40(i. 
The Balance Sheet prior to the payment of creditors 
' would then be as follows: — 



£ 1 6 

d 


£ 


d. 

Creditors 

750 ; 0 

0 

(Vsh ... . . 

CIO 

0 

0 

A’f Capital 

160 I 0 

0 

B’.s Deficiency. .... 

190 

0, 

0 


i 


C .s 11 . .... 

20 

0 

"0^ 


910 ' 0 

1 0 


910 

0 

0 








The creditors have not yet been paid, and a 
further £50 has to be raised by the partners before 
they can be paid in full. If either partner is 
solvent he must bring in the necessary money, or 
if all three are bankrupt in their private estate, 
the creditors must accept a composition of 18.s. 8d. 
in the £. 

They may of course accept a composition with- , 
out the bankruptcy of the partners, but they have j 


the power to make all partners bankrupt if they 
do not get paid in full. 

If one partner, say B, is bankrupt and unable to 
bring in his deficfency, this will have to be borne . 
by the other two parties in their proper proportion ; 
in this case A two-thirds of £190, reducing his 
capital to £33, 6«. 8d., and C one-third of £190, 

I increasing his deficiency to £83, 6.s. 8d. Upon C 
introducing this amount of cash, the creditors can 
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•be paid in full, and A can withdraw the ainount 
standing to his credit. 

If two partners out of thre(‘. arc bankrupt and 
the third is not, he must pay all the creditors him- 
self and bear the loss. t 

Limited Partnei-ships 

The Limited I'artnership Act, 1907, provided for 
jiartnershijis in which the liability of one or more 
not all) partners limited. The principal 
j>ro visions of the Act are set out bi J^art JJI, 
Chapter 111. 

As far as the general partners are concerned the 
^ onditions are identical with an ordinary partner- 
ship, and no further reference need be made to 
the accounts. 


With regard to the limited partner, i)rnviae(l tlie 
partnership is duly registered and that he does 
not take any part in the management, he is not 
liable for any amount beyond the cajatal that he 
has agreed to contribute. He may advise with the 
other partners upon the state and prospects of the 
firm’s business, but must avoid doing anything 
which can be construed into management. His 
Capital Account will there! ore be kept quite apart, 
and will not alter unless he brings in further 
capital (whiclj must be registered), assigns his 
share, or is paid out at the end of the })artnership, 
or his capital is lost. 

None of the^ rules relating to deficiency in the 
case of an ordinary j)artnership apply to a limited 
jiartner, who has properly safeguarded himself 
under the Act. 


EXECUTORSHIP ACCOUNTS 


Introductory 

Whilst a full considerafion of the law as affect- 
ing (‘xe(-ntorft is (juite beyond the scope of this work, 
it IS imjiossiblc to deal with the accounts that an 
extent or sliould keep without some knowledge of 
\\\( legal asjK'cts. (See Part 111, Chajiter Xlll.) 

In dealing with the a\*c()unts of an executor it 
will Ik' assumed that tin* accounts of an adminis- 
tj.it 'll lollow th(‘> same rules, for both liave to 
«hiininisU‘r tlie (‘state of a deceased person and are 
aeeonritable to the ])arties entitled to the beii(*fit 
'•! tlie (estate. There are a few pennts of difference, 
liowever, inasmuch* as the executor has to carry 
out the wislies of tlie deceased jiarty in so far as 
tlit'y are exjiressed in the will or codicils thereto, 
whereas the administrator has to divide the estaW 
amongst the next-of-kin or the heirs-at-law in 
accordance with tlie law governing intc'state estates. 
If, however, an adnpnistrator has be(*n appointed 
“eiirn tcstanientb annexe ”, i.e. with the will 
attached, in cases where a will exists but for any 
U‘ason no executor proves it, the administrator is 
in exactly the same position as the executor. An 
(' \( ‘cutor is presumed to be in the confidence of the 
testator, and as such in the event of his own death 
after having proved the will, his own executor can 
continue the administration. An administrator, 
on the other hand, has to enter into a bond for the 
due performance of his duties, and^if he afterwards 
®dies, a fresh administrator has to be appointed. 
(See also Part HI, Chapter :?^III.) 

It is equally important to both executors and 
administrators that proper accounts should be kept, 
for being responsible for the due administration 
of the deceased’s estate, they may be called upon 


at any time to jiroducc their accounts. Pornierly 
it was the right of any unsatisfied creditor or 
beneficiary to obtain from the Courts an order for 
a general account, but now the Courts have the 
discretion whether or not to order a general ac- 
count. It is sufticient, however, that the C’oiirts 
may, and in ])ractice often do, order the executor 
or administrator to bring in his accounts in a 
definite torm and satisfactorily vouch the same, 
A\hen he may bt' cliarged with assets that have 
lH‘en lost, and disallowed jiayments that he has 
made wrongly, besides being charged Avith interest 
n]K)n moneys in his hands for loo long a time. 

To be in a ])osition to comply with such an order, 
which may be made many years after the events 
(in one case in which the Avriter was concerned it 
Avas tAventy years after the death of the testator), 
it is necessary to keej) the accounts in a particular 
form; and ajiart from that point of vieAA’, the form 
Avhieh is used is the most convenient for dealing 
Avith the j)oints Avhich ordinarily arise in the course 
of the administration of an estate of a deceased 
person. The outstanding feature is that items of 
capital are kept in sejiarate columns from those of 
a revenue nature, the working of which will be 
dealt Avith later. 

For the remainder of this chapter the term 
executor Avill include an administrator, as there is 
no difference in the form of the accounts to be 
k(‘})t by them. 

Estate Duty 

Ref ore an executor can obtain legal possession 
of the property of the deceased, it is necessary to 
pay the estate duty upon the capital A^alue of the 
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estate at the date of death, and for this purpose 
an account has to be prepared on the official form, 
and supported by affidavit. 

J^et us now consider this account in detail, a 
copy of whicli (known as A7) can be obtained at 
the princi7)al Inland lie venue offices. It is divided 
into a number of accounts and schedules. 

The First Part of the First Account relates to 
personal property. 

The Second Part relates to real proj>erty. 

The following are the headings of th(‘ First Part 
of Account No. 1 ; — 

Stocks or funds of the United Kingdom, such 
as Consols. Stocks or funds of foi^eign countrie.s, 
British dependencies, and colonies, transferable in 
the United Kingdom, such as C^anada 3 ])er cent 
Stock. Proprietary shares or debentures of })ul)lic 
companies, such as Creat Northern lUiihvay 1 ptT 
cent Perpetual Stock. 

In all these cases the value to be taken is the 
quoted price on the date of dcMtli, or if that day 
was not one for whicli juices are available the 
previous day’s prices are taken. Where there are 
two prices (juoted, the value is taken t(* lie a quarb^r 
u|) from the lower to the higlicr price (i.e. if the 
(juoted price is 78-80 the valuation would be 78 J). 
If there are no (juotations available, broki'r.s' valua- 
tions, or letters from the secretaries ot the various 
comjianies, must be ])rodiiced. 

Where there is a quoted ju'ice it is ])re.>um(‘d that 
such jirice includes any dividend that has accrued, 
unless the quotation is made ex div., in \^hich case 
the jiroportion of the interest or dividend uj) to the 
date of death must be brought in. 

Cash in the house, cash at bankers, with interest 
accrued if any: money on mortgage, \^ith int<‘re.^t 
accrued if any; money out on bonds, jiromissory 
notes, etc., with interest accrued if any , as to these 
no comment is requiri'd. 

Book debts. Where the valuatuni is less than 
the gross figures, both must be shown, with ex- 
planation of the difference. 

Other debts, if any. 

Unpaid purchase money of real and lea.sehold 
property contracted to be sold in the lifetime. 

Ueceased’s interest in jiroceeds of sale of real 
property directed to be sold by tlie will of another 
wliether actually sold or not. 

Personal property over which the deceased had 
a power of aj^pointment, and which was exer- 
cised. 

Personal property over which the deceased had, 
but did not exercise, a power of apjiointmcnt. 

Policies of insurance and bonuses on the life of 
the deceased- 

8ale value of ix)licies of insurance on the life of 
others. 


Household goods, j)ictures, china, linen, plate,* 
etc. 

(If there is any bequest of specific articles of 
national interest the estate duty thereon may 
remitted, and wlfjre any such are settled in siu'ctvs- 
sion, as heirlooms, duty is not ])ayable until sold.) 

Stock in trade, ffirm st(K‘k, ^c. In tlu'M' cast*^, 
if the j)ro})erty been sold tin* gross value must 
, be given, but if unsold the goods are (‘stimat(‘d, 
and where of large value the figures should he 
sui)j>orted by an ex])ert’s valuation. 

Goodwill of business. If the deceased a 
})artiier in a business it will usually bt' found that 
the articles of ])artnershij> fix the value oi tlit‘ 
goodwill or the basis of valuation in the event of 
death: otherwise it must b(‘ ^ allied iiide^ieiidently 
Any jirofits due at the date must also be included 
here. 

, Shares of shijis and jirofits thereon. Psually 
valued by a sliijis valuer. 

Deceaseds share in real and jiersonal }>i(n»tMty 
of a partnershij); sup})()rteid by a Balaiiet' Shets 
signed by surviving jiartiiers. 

Leasehold jiroj^ierties, ‘giving full ]>artieular> ot 
the terms on which h(dd and the gross rent it h‘t, 
and outgoings. If sold, the gro^s jiriei* is tak(‘ii, 
and if unsold, (‘stimated. From this value i,> to 1 m‘ 
deducted the amount of any mortgage (h^bls ehai ge< 1 
ujion tlic said jirojierty. * 

l{ent> due to d(‘eeased at the (’ it(‘ of deatli l>iii 
not re(aMve*d. (Deduct imtoiiK^ tax.) 

Apjiortioiiment of rents of the deeeas(‘d^ ]>i'o- 
perty u}> to the daU‘ of death. Bents aceriu^ lioii! 
day to day, and tlie amount due uj) tri and includ 
ing the date of dc‘ath must be^brought. in as jKirt 
of the estate. (Deduet inemne tax.) 

Income due but not received from jirojierty ol 
wdiicli the deceased was tenant bir life. 

Apjiortionment of such income ii]> to daU- of 
death. 

With regard to the last two items, the incouu' 

^ due to a tenant for life, if not eceivod at tin* dab* 

; of his death, forms a portiv^i of his esb^ *, and 
i duty lias to be j>aid thereon. 

' 1 )eceased’s interest or ex« ectancy under wills. 

Other personal projierty. 

I The Second Part of Account No. 1 j^’ovides for a 
I .statement of value of real property in England, 

1 but not copyholds. 

I Follovdng this is Schedule No. 1, which is for a 
I list of debts diye by the deceased at tlie date of 
death, and for funeral expenses. The debts to be« 
included here must b|j only those actually recover- 
able in the United Kingdom. Any increment 
duty payable on the death may be treated as a 
debt. 

Account No. 2 is for personal property not trans- 
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.ferable in the Unitod Kinf^dom, and the Schedule 
No. 2 is for debts owiii" abroad wliicli are allowe(J 
avS a deduction. These consist of forei;:^ii death 
duties, and the ex])enses of administering such ])or- 
tion of the ]»roj>erty abroad incl^’ded in Account 
'•No. 2. 

Account No. li is for i)ei>onal juoperty of which 
the deceased was competent to dis])ose but did not, 
and for moneys which could ha\^‘ ])een charg(id on 
real proi)erty wh(‘lher tlie power to do so was exer- 
cised or not. Duty ha.> to be ])aid on these items. 

Account No. 4 i.^ f?)r other jjcrsonal ])roj)erty, 
u])on which the duty may be ])aid on tlie delivery 
the aflidavit and acermnts. 

Accoiiiit No. o i.'. for freehold'^ and coj)yhold^ 
the duty n])on liudi it is (‘lected to pay on delivery 
of th(‘ afhflavit. This may lu* j)aid in one sum, f»r 
sjiroad ov(‘r eif^ht yt‘ars by yearly nr half-yearly 
in>lalments. • 

S(‘h(‘duK‘ No. 5 is for d(^>ts and incumbrances 
(»n tlie real i)rc^j)erty (Account No. 5). When' 
upon a death, thf' frec'hold, cojiyhold, or leaseD>ld 
]trop('rtie^ are ^ubje'ct to mortpuiges, debts, tl*c., the 
paity t.ikiiif; ^iicli projieity, either by will or as 
next-ol-kin or h(‘ir-at-law, does so with the burdens 
thereon; thes(‘ debts not ha^in^ to be borne by 
the personal estate. 

Tin* estate duty is ])ayable on ,i .sliding' scale, and 
v;ule^ from 1 ])er ci'iit in cases wlu're the a^jrregate 
..iliu* ot the estate is £l(X) and under -L'otX), to ir» ]>er 
ci'iit where the a.L^^gre^uat e value l'^o\er L:i,oO(),ooo. 
(See Fait III, Chaiiters XIll and XXVIIl ) 

11 alter ])aynient of estate ilnty it is fonnd iImI 
msutlicient duty has been jiaidfor that throiu^h 
an eii'oi* ill Vciluati(«i too nmcli duty lia> bei'ii ])aid. 


it is necessary to file a further affidavit settinf^ 
forth the corrections, and payor receive the differ 
eiice in the duty. In lar^e estates whert* ])rr)perty 
exists that i> difficult to value, the executoi in the 
original affidavit usually states that such ])ro]»erty 
docs exist but the value cannot be ascertaiiu*.! 
When tluN is sold or otherwise valued, the rati* of 
the duty may require adjustment if the additional 
jirojierty has brou^dit the value to a hi,L;h('r .scale; 
if so the extra duty must ])e paid. 

If too much duty has been paid because' of an 
overv’aluation by the Commissioners, a return of 
the duty', with interest at 3 pt'r cent, will be ob- 
tainable. ^ 

Opening the Books 

It will now be necessary to ojx'n th(‘ books of 
account. The ordinary books are kei)t, })ut the 
ledi^er must jirovide two eolumn.^ ()n each side 
in order that separate columns may be kejit for 
capital items and for income items. F»>rmerly 
many accountants advised kee])ing a three-column 
ledger. The first column was to be used for cajiital 
items which had been estimated and not actually 
realizt'd, and the si'cond column tor the realized 
figures of (•aj)ital items, and payments made there- 
out. The third eoliimii was ke])t for income. This 
j)ractice has now almo.^t died out, and is larely 
seen in use exce])t in the case of an estate that liU'- 
bei'ii in tlu' hands of executors for many years, and 
no further reference will be made to this sy.stem. 

The I'Ntate Duty Account gives ]>ra('tically tlu* 
whole of the information that is re(iiured 0 }>en 
the books, and the entries to be made will be in 
the tollowing form in the Journal.— 




£ 

A' 

d 

a 


SlNDIUKS .. /)r. 







To Kstute Acc(»unt 


1 


20,9o0 

13 


Sundry Assets at the date of death, as ]K*r I 


j 





Estate Duty Account. 



1 

1 




2 J per cent Consols; ^ 



j 

; 




£2C^jO Stock at 70 e\ di\. 


j 10,200 

0 

0 




Great Northern Railway A per cent IhTjietual Freierence , 

1 


! 




Stock : 







jEfiOO Stock at ]u3^ .. 

1 017 

10 

II 




Accrued Interest, viz. : 







2 A per cent Consols; 91 days on £20,000 Stock, less tav • 







at Is. *2d. 

' 116 

8 




Cash in the House . . . ; 

14 


6 



Cash at Bank on Current Account . i 

!■ 2:m 

10 

0 ; 



Insurance Policies l 1 

1,000 

0 

0 




Household Goods . 1 1 

4‘2r> 

0 

0 




Leasehold Property ^ 1 

’,,400 

0 

0 




Kent accrued due to date of deutli . . ' m 

43 


6 




Estatk Account ^ . ... />r. 

483 

16 

6 




To Sundries: 1 







Debts due at death 




428 

6 


Funeral Exjienses 

1 

1 




bo 

10 

1 
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These entries will then be x>ostecl to the Ledger 
in the columns reserved for capital (usually the 
first column), with the excei)tion of the cash at 
bank, which will open the Cash Book in the usual 
way. Some accountants advise the use of three 
columns to the Cash Book — one for capital, one 
for income, and the third for bank, in which ctise 
the balanct* at bank will be entered in the capital 
column and in the bank column. The advantages 
of keeping separate columns for capital and income 
are that it is easy to tell at a glance what capital 
is available for investment or what amount of in- 
come is available at any time for distribution. This 
method, however, is not generally adopted, for it so 
often happiens that at the time of making an entry 
in the Cash Book it is impossible to tell w^hethc'r 
it is capital or income. If this form of Cash flook 
is not adopted, there should be two columns— on(‘ 
for detail and the other for bank. In cither case, 


all receipts should be paid into the bank, and all 
payments made by cheque. 

Where any stocks or shares are held which are 
not (juoted ex div., an apportionment must be 
made of the interests or dividends accrued up to 
the date of death, for when these are received 
they will consist pf»rtly of capital, i.e. the amount 
accrued uj) to the date of death, and partly of 
income, for the fortion accruefl since. This is 
usually given effect to in the books by dividing 
the amount as between cajutal and income in the 
Cash Book, fuid j)osting tlfe items to the correct 
column in tlu* Ledger Account. A])p()rti()iiment 
in the case of stocks <iuoted ex div. w*ill ha\e 
been made for Estate Duty Acccnint. 

The difference in the treatment of stocks valued 
ex div. and cum div. w’ill ap])ear from* the C’asli 
Book entries given below, and the Ledger entries 
on i>. 13 ^lirst two tables). 


nr. 


CASH BOOK 


Jan. 


Fob. 


r» i To 2^ })er cent Consols: I 

(^^uarters Dividend on £20,000, UfiS tax: *. 

01 days’ Capital 

1 day’s Income • 

1 I Great Nortliem Railway 4 percent i*er}K.‘tnal Preferemt 
Stock : 

I Half -year's Dividend on £500, tax : i 

]."»6 days’ Capital . . : 

27 days’ iiicona . , j 

i' -i 


I I 

no 1 s I ft 

1 ! 5 , 0 


S 0.7 
1 7*0 

i 


It will be noticed that in the first case the 
balance of capital after crediting the projKiriion 
of •dividend is the figure at which the stock ^vas 
valued for estate duty purposes, whereas in tlie 
.second case it is that value less the amount 
dividend since received apportioned to capital. 

Realization 

An executor having obtained legal jiossession 
of the estate, must proceed to get in the same, 
i.e. to obtain the actual possession ; and where the 
('State comprises investments which he is not en- 
titled to continue to hold in their present form, 
he has to convert them into proper investments 
or into cash. It is important -to note that an 
executor who retains in his hands cash to a 
larger amount than he needs for the requirements 
of his administration is liable to be charged in- 
terest thereon. Further, any moneys improperly 
retained or invested and subsequently lost, may 
be charged to him, and he would then be com- 
pelled to make good the loss. 

The cost of converting the estate into projierly 


I autiiorizod invotnients is a charge against tlu* 
capital of the (‘state, and so i^ any loss incurrcfi 
by reason ol an asset valued for estate duty at 
a given figure, or ])urcbas(‘d by the (‘xt'cutor, 
realizing a low’cr })nce wIkmi sold. Accordingly 
the usual nu'lhod of dealing with the sale or 
])urchase of stocks and shares is to credit tin* net 
j)r<)c(^eds of sale after charging brokers’ coiiimis- 
sion, .stam])s, <tc., or in the ecust^ of a purchase to 
debit the cost of the security jdus brokerage, itc. 
The cost of realizing other assets, .such as houseliold 
goods, liouses, <fcc., whether by auction or otherwise, 
will be charged to Estate Account, unless such costs 
have been deducted from the proceeds. 

When an as.se t has been sold, or has cea.sed to 
exist for any cause, it is necessary to clo.se off the 
capital /lolumn of the account. If a profit has 
been made upon realization there will be a credit 
balance, but if *the .sale has resulted in a loss, or^ 
the actual asset has been lost, there will be a debit 
balance. Any such Lalance should lx; transferred 
to the Estate Account. If a portion of a property, 
appearing in the books as one item, is disposed of, 
it is not u.sual to make any transfer to the Estate 




Balance Ijrought clown ; 

2f) Debentures of £10 each . 
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Aocount for any loss or gain that may ha\e re- 
sulted, unless the iK>rtion realizes more tliaii the 
book value ot the whole. In this case Mich a 
transfer should be made as will leave a nominal 
balance to rei)resent the remainder of the asset. 

For exami)le: The testator left KK) 4 jier cent 
debentures of £10 each in the A. Co. ujjon which 
interest was in arrear, and in lieu of cash he had 
received income bonds to the nominal value of 
£00. These had not been sold, and the deben- 
tures and income bonds had been valued for 
estate duty purposes at £750. The executors 
afterwards received payment in full on tlie income 
bonds, and sold £750 worth of th <4 debentures at 
par. The necessary entries in the Ledger Account 
of the debentures are as showm on p. 13, irresj^ective 
of any interest. 

Investments 

An executor may be directed by the will to 
allow the estate to remain in its ])resent state of 
investment, or may be authorized to invest in 
certain securities. In the absence of s]»ecial direc- 
tions he must limit the investments to those 
authorized by the Trustee Ac‘t, 1803, and the 
Colonial Stocks Act, 19U), under which authority 
come freeliold lands and buildings, mortgages oi 
such and of certain long leaseholds, and (Govern- 
ment securities, and a long list of stocks and d(‘- 
bentures (see also Part V, Chapter VII). It is 
provided that loans on the security of any property 
must be made on the advice of a (iiialitied survey(»r 
or valuer, and must not exceed two-thinU of the 
value of such property as stated in the surveyor^ 
or valuers report. If this course is not ])iirsued, the 
executor will be liable foi any loss that may occur. 

A second mortgage is not an autliorized invest- 
ment. 

Debts, Legacies, &c. 

Steps having been taken to get in and convert 
the estate, an executor should jjroceed to lemi- 
burse himself for payments made in proving tlu' 
will, paying estate duty, funeral exjxmses, and 
I^roper tesUimentary expenses, such as the costs of 
realization and so on. 

After this the debts have to be paid before any 
legatees oi beneficiaries can take anything. 

Where the estate is sufficient to pay the debt.s 
as well as all legacies and bequests no (tuestion 
arises, and these will be paid as soon as can con- 
veniently be done. 

Where, however, the estate is insufficient to 
pay all debts, legacies, and bequests, important 
questions arise, for certain debts have to be paid 
btdore others, and all debts before legatees and 
beneficiaries; and should amounts be paid out of 


their due order of })riority, the executoi' will be’ 
Tcsjionsible, and have to make them good. 

For the order in whicli debts are j)ayable, refer- 
ence must be made to l^irt III, Chapter Xlll. 

In order thaf the whole of the debts may be» 
paid, recourse may be had to the whole of the 
deceased’s estate, '^and this must be done in a 
definite order. ^The following* is the order in 
which the as.sets must be taken for payment of 
debts : — 

1. The residue of general petsonalty. 

2. -Vny rea? e.state expressly ordeied foi j)ayineiit of 

debts. 

;i. Real estates descended to the hen. 

4, Property, real or personal, speeifu-ally eharged uith 

payment of debts, and betpieathed, de\ ise<i, oi de- 
scended subject to that charge. 

5. IVcuniary legacies, but a demonstrative Itgacy dots 

not abate while the fimd I'xists. 

t) Real and personal f slate specitically be(|U(^atlie(l oi 
devised and not charged with payment of debts. 

7. Real and jiersoiial estate apiunrited by tin will 
under a general jiowt i of apjiointment. 

S Widow ]>arapheinali4 

This ordcT must of course bo taken subject, 
to anything in the w’ill of a contrary natuie 

For the further illustnition of the accouiit.s, it 
will be unneeessary to nder again to tlu case of 
insufficiency of assets, .since tliis (juestion will not 
affect the lorm of the accounts. " 

All payments made in respect of debts or tuneial 
exjierises will be jicisted to the debit of tla^ir rt'- 
siiective accounts, and should a debit l»alance 
occur on either ot these accounts, such should be. 
transferred to the d(*bit of the Estate Account. 
Tills will hai)pen in tlie ease of debts due at d(\'itli 
by reason f>f further debts being ])aid beyond those 
^howii in tlie Estate Duty Account, eithei* because 
they were not allowed as a proper deduction lor 
]»ur] loses of duty, or tht'y were iinkiKuvu at that 
date. In the ease of the fun^jal expenses, it is 
usual for a further amount to be transferred to the 
Estate Account, inasmuch as nothing is allowed 
as a deduction for duty purposes for the memorial 
stone and other expenses usually incurred by the 
executor. 

After x^aynient of the proper expenses and th(‘ 
debts, the bequests of the deceased must be car- 
ried out. All legacies (with a few exceptions) are 
subject t#) legacy duty. These duties must be paid 
by the executor ^and deducted by him before pay- 
ing the legacy, except where the will orders any * 
legacy to be free of djity, in whicli case it is borne 
Vjy the estate. 

For the rates of duty, see Part III, Chapters 
XIII and XXVIII. 

It will usually be found that bequests of a 
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sj)ecific nature, such as household furiiitun*, tte., 
or pictures, are directed to be paid li’ce ot duty be- 
cause of the difficulty ot handing over the be(iuest 
with the duty deducted, which reiiuires it to be 
l)aitially realized. If this is not th^^ case, arrange- 
f.ients sliould be made with the legatee tor him to 
]){iy tlic duty, before handing ove^ the beciuest. 


As an exam})le. The lollowing bci quests wert‘ 
made: — To widow, the household furniture and 
£1000; to brother, £1000 free of duty; to valet, 
£50. 

No duty is jiayable by the widow, as the total 
benefit does not exceed £2000. 

The following entries will be re(juired:— 


JOURNAL 




E 

! .s 1 <z £ 

.N. ! d. 

Lecevc’Ies AcA)1 n'J’ 

Ih'. 

42.0 

0 

0 

1 

To Household Goods * . . . 




i 425 

0 1 0 

To transfer tht‘ l.ittei at valuation for Estate Duty, 

i 




1 

the scime having been left to the widow. 

• ’ 



i 

1 


OASH BOOK 


Ct. 


j By Lecacies Accoi N’r : 

1 Widow 

I Brother, free of duty 

I J. .Smith (valet) 

• L(.s}i Legacy Duty at 10 per cent 

LeoA(A ^ . 

i r» per (‘(.lit on it'lOOu to Brother 

i 10 jirr cent on £,'10 to J. Smith, deducted 

I 

1 




d 



i 



luuu 

0 

\ 



1000 

0 

j 50 

0 

h 




0 

u 

45 

0 

50 

0 

; 0 : 



5 

^ I 

! ^ ; 




1 


55 

0 


LEIXJER 


H 


orsEHoLO 


ErcNi J UKE Ac couN r 


Cr. 


■*! ' ^ 



^ By Transfer to Lc'gacies Ac- 


£ 


> E'^tate Acxoiint, at Valua- i 


i 




tion for Est.'it* Dut}. . ' ' 125 

'i 0 

i 

1 1 

(» 

* « <»unt, left to Widow .. 


425 

0 

] 


Le<. \c'ii'^ Am'oint 



E 

,S 

d 




To Houselndd Euniiture left 







t«» Widow 

125 

0 

0 




It Casli : 







Widow . . , 

1000 

II 

0 




Brother . . . . 

J. Smith. £50 0 0 

1000 

0 

u 




Zc’.s.s Duty.. 5 0 0 , 

45 

0 

0 




.1 Cash — Legacy Duty: 







5 jier cent on ' , 

• 






£1000 to ^ 

Brother.. £50 0 0 







10 per cent on 







£50 to J. • { ‘ 

Smith 5 0 0' 

i 

55 1 
1 
1 

1 ^ 

i 

0 

i 
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Annuities 

The treatment of annuities will depend on the 
directions contained in the will, which may either 
indicate a fund out of which the annuity is to be 
paid, direct the purchase of one, direct that it be 
paid out of the balance of income, or leave it to 
the executor s judgment. If a definite fund is pro- 
vided, an entry should be made debiting Estate 
Account and crediting Annuity Fund Account with 
the book value of the investment. The Annuity 
Fund Account will then be credited with the income 
received, and charged with the annuity as paid. 
Any balance on this account at the death of the 
annuitant wdll be transferred to flie credit of the 
Estate Account. This earmarks the investment as 
being set aside for the benefit of the annuitant. 

If an annuity is purchased, the amount of cash 
paid will be debited to the Legacies Account. 

If the annuity is payable out of income, the 
amount will of course be charged, when paid, to the 
Income Account. 

Where discretion is given to the executor, it is 
necessary to consider the probable life of the an- 
nuitant and the interests of the other parties. If 
an annuity is the only thing that prevents the 
winding up of the estate, it is usual to purchase ; 
but where, because of other interests, the esbite is 
bound to be carried on for a considerable time, it 
is usual for annuities to be ])aid out of income. 

In all cases income tax must be deduc'ted from 
the amount of the annuity when paid, in the absence 
of directions to the contrary. 

Legacy duty is payable at the usual scah* on 
annuities, and is calculated either on the coj^':' if 
one is purchased, or upon the prescmt wQrth ms 
ascertained from the actuarial tables. It is ])er- 
missible to pay the duty in four yearly instalments, 
and should the annuitant die before all instalments 
have been paid, further instalments are not ])a} - 
able. 

If the will directs the purchase of an annuity, 
the annuitant is entitled to have the capital sum 
paid over to him if he wishes, instead of drawing 
the annuity; and if he dies before the purchase, his 
legal representatives may claim the capital sura. 

The executor is considered to have the jjeriod of 
one year in which to wind up the estate, during 
which he should collect all debts, convert un- 
authorized investments, pay liabilities, funeral 
expenses, &c., and legacies. At the end of one 
year the first payment of annuities is due, unless 
the will orders an earlier payment, and the resi- 
due of the estate should be ascertained, and, where 
there is a residuary legatee, paid over, or if a life 
tenant, the property secured for the benefit of the 
remaindermen. 


Residue 

If after payment of debts and expenses and aft(‘r 
satisfying bequests, <kc., there is a residue of the 
estate to be dealt with, it will be necessary to sub- 
mit to Somerset House an account of it in tli^ 
official form, for the purpose of having the amount 
of legacy duty thereon assessed. It is in somewhat 
similar form to |he Estate Duty Account, and no 
further reference to it need be made here. 

If the residue is left in trust with the income 
only to a. tenant for life, •the duty is not })ayable 
until his dt^ath. 

Settlement Estate Duty 

An extra duty of -2 per cent is payable upon all 
property that has been settled either t)j(* will 
of the dtee^sed, or by some other ))arty if the pro- 
j)erty passes on theideath of the deceased. Thi> 
duty is only payable once during the contniuanee 
of the settlement, and is payable by the fiist ])arry 
taking l)enefit under the settlement. It has not 
to be ])aid if the intert^t in the iiroperty pasM'.s to 
either the husband or wifi* of the deceased, nor if 
the value of the estivte upon which estate duty i.^ 
payable dot\s not exceed £bK>(), apart from pro 
l)erty wdiich passes at the death of tin* tli‘( r^.M'd 
under a disposition made by anotlier j>arty, ( -r b\ 
himself if such disposition was not his will. 

The duty is payable out of tlTe capital value ot 
the property so settled and not out of incoim*, so 
that the capital is decreased by the amount ot tin- 
duty, and therefore the income will be that earned 
u])on the smaller amount. • 

For example: If on A's death pro}:)erty (wli(*tber 
real or personal) valued at £10,0(X) is left tf) X for 
life and afterwards to Y absolutely, the duty at 
2 j)er cent, £200, will be paid out of capital, having 
£08(X), and the income from this smaller amount 
will be i)ayable to X, and upon his de’atli the 
ca]>ital passing to Y will be £9800. 

Tile duty on real property may be paid eitlier 
in one sum or in instalments yearly or half-yearly. 
Any interest that may be payable on settlement 
estate duty has to be borne by income. 

Life Tenant and Remainderman 

lYhere by any provision of the will the interest 
in cert&in property is left to one party for life, and 
on his death* to another party absolutely, the 
former is known as the life tenant and the lattcl- 
the remainderman. « 

In order to deal equitably between the two con- 
flicting interests, it is necessary that the accounts 
should be kept on the lines indicated earlier in this 
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chapter, and that the entries be made in accord- 
ance with the law relating to the subject. It will 
easily be seen that the interest of tiu‘ life tenant 
is to credit to income all receipts, and to charge to 
cai)ital all payments, and that the, interest of the 
lomaindcrnian is diametrically ojiposite. It will 
usually be found that it is in th:^ connection that 
executorship ac(‘oynts are called into (juestion, and 
it IS here too that an executor Aay incur serious 
j)ersonal liability; for should he i)ay to the life 
tenant more than he is^eii titled to do, he may bo 
(compelled to refund to the remain(*^u’man such 
amounts paid in excess. For this r(‘ason, there- 
fore, it is advisalile for an executor, in any case 
of doubt, to charge expenses to income and to 
cn‘(lit receipts to capital, lor he will incur no 
liability in* so doing; as in the event of it being 
afterwards jiroved that ex])eiises should have been 
charged to ca])ital^ or receipts credited tO income, 
it will only mean that thert/ is a further amount 
(lu(‘ to the life tenant, and, since the capital is not 
di.-^tribut(‘d, th(‘ funds are available to ])ay it. 

It will be s(‘en that the jin'i-viration of an Income 
Account is necessary in opder to find the amount 
of income to which the life tenant is entitled, and 
it ^\ill bt‘ well t(' consider in some debiil the items 
that aic to be credited to, and charged to this 
aec^.mit. 

Credits to Income Account 

Mention has already been made of the necessity 


of apiiortionment of rents, interest on invest nuMits. 
tkc., received after the death of the te.'^tat(M, but 
earned partly in his lifetime. The amount earned 
prior to the date of death forms a jiart of the* 
capital of the estate, and the balance is the only 
part that can be credited to income. T1 h‘ gfUK'ral 
rule for apportionment is that the income i«^ deein(‘d 
to accrue from day to daj^, and that part ii) 
to and including the day of death belr»ngs tr- 
capital. 

Where the item to Ik* ai)poitioncd is rent, it i^ 
necessary to see that the amount deducted, if an} , 
for income tax, schedule A, is projKTly dealt with. 
Kent IS usually^paid quarterly, and incoiru* tax is 
deducted once a year only, and is in resjiect of a 
year to 5 April. If, therefore, any income tax is 
deducted, the proportion from h April to the date 
of death is chargeable against capital, \vhile only 
a ])roportion of the ciuarter’s rent is to be credited 
thereto. 

For examjile. The date of death was 10 January. 
On 2r) ]\larch one (piarter s rent at £l 20 per annum 
Avas received, loss one years tax at l.s. 2^^/. on an 
assessment of £100 per annum 

The amount (*f Cafh received was £.t0 0 0 

Lesb Tax . , a 16 8 

X24 a 4 

This would be apportioned in the Cash Kook as 
fol low's — 


2.0 


• 

To *1^110 1’Kiriv A(K'f)rNT: ' 

One Quarter’s Rent to date ’ £o0 0 0 

Lr.ss Year’s Tax . . .0 IG 8 

£ 

6 

(/ 

: i 




£24 4 








Capital, 16 days' Rent 

Projiortion of Tax at Is. 2d. on £100, from 6 April 
to 10 January = 280 day^ 

r, 

4 

G 

: ! 

8 

G ! 


17 

1 

1 

Income. 74 d.ays’ Rent 

/rf.ss Proportion of Ta.x at Is, 2d. on £100, from 11 
January to h April — Sfi day.s 

: 24 

, 1 

1 

' i:> 

7 

4 

2 

I! ! 

'1 ! 

! 2V, 

G 


Special treatment is required Avhere interim 
dividends have been received prior to the death, and 
^ final dividend is paid after the d^ath. For pur- 
poses of apportionment the dividends for the year 
must b; treated as a wliole,*and capital credited 
with the proportion of the total dividends up to 
the date of death, and the balance credited to in- 
come. 


For example: The date of death was 10 January. 
An interim dividend at 10 per cent per annum, 
free of tax, for the half-year to 30 September, had 
been received iiiion 100 shares of £1 each in the 
X. Y. Z. Co., Ltd. A final dividend at 20 jier cent 
per annum, free of tax, for the half-year to 31 March 
is paid on 21 April. This will be apportioned as 
follows. — 


VOL. VIII. 


106 
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CASH HOOK 



I £ .s. I 1 A-. d 

To X. Y. A. Co., Ltd.. I ' i i 

Final Dividend of 20 per cent per aiiimni for tlie lialf-yeiir, ' '• 

free of tax on 100 bhares of e.icli, £10, milking witli | 

Interitn Hnidend of 10 per cent per annum, a totaJ of 1;' j 
per cent per annum for the year to ol ^laich. . | 

Capital, !28o days . ! 11 ' 1 1 “{ i ; 

Less Interim Dividend > ! .'> o 0 

— - ' 0 11 I S 

i ■; j 0 


Income, 80 days 


il, however, apportioning the dividends in this 
way leads to an amount appeariiig as due to lie 
<iredited to income larger than the actual amount 
received as the final dividend, this cannot stand, 
for the amounts received prior to tlie death have 
been merged into the deceased's t'state. In this 
event income would be credited with the actual 
amount of the final dividend. It is, of (course, 
evident from this that if no final dividend i> 
received there will be nothing to credit to income. 
For example: If in the })revion,> illustration the 
final dividend had been at the rate of 2 ])er cent 
})er annum for the half-year, i.e. i'l, this is the 
amount that would be credited to income, for an 
apportionment on the general rule would lead to 
the following result: — 

Final Dividend of 2 }»er cent pci annum for the half- 
year, making with the Interim DivkUikI of 10 j»er 
cent per annum, a total of 6 per cent j»cr annum for 
the year to 31 March. 


Capital, 28o days . 

Less Interim Dividend. 

£ 

4 

.s ; d 

1 .3 ' S 


0 0 

To be refunded to Ineome . 

2 

G 1 

Income, 80 days 

! 1 



In fact only £l has been received, and this 
amount is the only income to be dealt with. 

If, after the date of death, arrears of {ireference 
dividends are received, they must be dealt with 
according to the j>eriod in which the profits pirovid- 
ing such dividends were earned, and not according 
to the period for which they are payable. If the 
dividend is declared out of profits earned in a jicriod 
which is wholly before the date of death, it is 
capital. If declared out of profits earned in a 
period during which the death took place, the 
dividend must be apportioned according to the 
usual rules, even if the whole of the dividends were 
arrears due before the date of death. If declared 
out of profits earned in a period subsequent to that 
in which the death took place the whole is income, 


whether any portion wa< diu‘ prior to the date (‘t 
death <»r not. 

For exani])le. Tht‘ date of (h-alli was 1 ,Iul>, 
n>l(). On 20 Kidirnary, IPJl.lluM’i* wa^ recei\(Hl iii 
res}>ect of I(K‘ Fndenuirc' Shai-es o| i'lo rack jii 
the A. t^)., ari’ears ol diNidtuid at a ]H‘r ctMit p(a 
aiiinim for the tliri*' year^ (‘udeil 31 J Irct inl h i , 
1009, and dividend lor t he year end<*d :]\ Deeemln-i. 
1910: the whole ril whicli liad been c*a]n(‘d dijiing 
the y(‘ar emhal 31 l)ec(‘nibei‘, 1100. Tiie rinionnt 
r(“C(‘ived was £200, le.^^.ix at \< 2^/, III 1, 13.'. -P/. 

= L‘I8S. (J.S*. H(/. 

Thi.^ would be apjiortioned as lollo\^^ 

£ ^ ^/ i. (i 

To A. (*<). TVi fcrcnct* Dividend 


.)f 20 

per cent, being 

A rrears 



for tin 

ree years to .'11 December, 


1 

1900, 

and Dividt'iid 

for one 


' 

yeai to :J1 Dectmlur, 

PUO 

•J(){) 

0 0 

L 

css Tax at ].s. 2d 


11 ' 

13 4 




1S8 

G S 


Ca])ital, 6 months . i IM 3 1 

Income, 6 months . I IM .‘I 1 


The whole of the interest on invef^tinenls, icnt.s, 
ifcc., earned afUT the death of the testai/ir, and 
aetually received during the jieriod hir Avlinli an 
Income Account is reiiuired, will be erediterl to in 
(•nine. T^jion the death of a tenant lor life, iiicoiiu* 
must lie credited with the a])portionm(‘rit (^»1 in- 
terest, rents, <fcc., earned during his lifetime and 
paid after his death. 

With regard to leaseholds and other assets of a 
wasting nature, if the property is specifically 
settled for the enjoyment of the life tenant, he is 
entitled to the income received in resjiect thereof. 
Where, however, the property has been left for con- 
version into pfoper trustee securitie.s, but has not 
been so converted, the life tenant is only entitled 
to the interest that Would have been received had 
the property been sold at the end of one year from 
the death and invested in Consols. In such cases, 
therefore, which, however, will not often be met 
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with, it will 1)L‘ necessary to calculate the amount 
to wliich the life tenant is so entitled, and with that •! 
the IncoiiK* Account will be credited. The balance ; 
in excess will be credited to the Estat(‘ Account. 

Loss on Realization of Mortgage 
Security 

WlKU-e the interest on .iny niort^tage has lallen ; 
into arrears, and the scuairily is alterwards realized 
at a ti<;ure insuthcieiit 4o yiay the principal and | 
inter(‘st in full, an aj>portioninent inif^t be made 
to ascertain the amount that has to be cn'dited to 
income, for b«»th pnnci]»al and interest have to bear , 
a ])ro]M)rtion of the loss. Th(‘ method (;an be best ; 
shown by ap illustration. 

Tlu‘ mort^^a<;(‘ d(‘bt was ^nOOO, and arrears of in- 
terest amount(‘d to £(J00. The net amount realized 
a[»(>n the sale of the security ;^mounted to £4000 
'riiis A\ill be divided as follows:— ' 

'I’otal amount of pnncijial and interest i^fiOOG. 

Tlu ief<»n C-apital takes of ^^4000 = .lo.OTl, 8,?. 7d 

^ aGOO* 

tak(‘s of X-IOOO - i.428, 11*. bd 
oGOO 

mipoit.int lo note that it, durin<r the < ourse 
.ilininistiation, stocks oi' shares aie bought or 
^ • d. no jippcalioninmit hi^ to be nia,de in resjiecl 
o! tlic intt rest a( < rued u]) to the date of purchase ' 
oi sai*’. but the total arnouiit paid or r(‘cei\ed is a 
ca]>it 'i! it (‘in. For exarnfile: If on J July £1000 
ot (’onsols are juirchased at Tf), on 5 July the | 
. ’UieNt will b(‘ rectnved and the*full amount ol 
The interest will be ciedited to income, although 
it Is (piite e\ident that tlie jirice inclmh'd firacti- j 
eally the whole of it. The life tenant in this case 
ejets th(' full (luarter’s int(in*st. although the invest- 
ineiit has only been made for four days. On the . 
othei hand, il the stock had been sold on the sanK‘ j 
<.I;iy the. total jiroceeds is cajiital, and although | 
almost the whole ol the quarter s interest has Ix.'eii | 
earned and is included in the pri(X‘, Income Account j 
will not b(' credited with anything. It may be re- j 
inark(‘d, Innvever, that if this w^ere done designedly 
to any (‘xtont, for the benefit of the life tenant or , 
the n'lnainderman, the Court would order an ad- ' 
justnu'nt. ! 

Charges against Income AccoiTnt 

• general rule is that the whole of thi‘ t*x- , 
penses incurred in carrying on and maintaining 
the estai> are chargeable to income. The ('xpenses 
iA realizing the estate are charges against the ca})i- 
tal. Tt is usual for expenses chargeable against 
<*a[)ital to be posted to Testamentary Exjienses 


Account, the balance (h Avhich will b(‘ transferred 
to Estate Account. Exj)ens(*s chargeable against 
income should be j)Osted to Executorshi]> Expenses 
Account, and the balance of this account wall b(‘ 
transferred to Income Account. In large estates 
then* may be some ditiiculty in dividing the ex- 
jienses iirojierly, in wdiich case it will be necessary 
to ajqJy to the Cmirt for directions. 

It may jierhaps be useful to refer ‘jiarticulaily 
to some items that come regularly to oik‘ s notice. 

Estate duty is obvkiusly a cajiital charge, but 
interest thereon has to be borne' by income. 

Interest on legacies, where ji.iyable, lias also to 
be borne by income. 

Itejiairs to fret*hold or leasehold jirojiertii'.s are 
chargeabl(‘ against income unless the r(‘])airs are 
in the natuie of imjirovements, wlicn tlu'y art‘, 
charg(‘able against cajiital. A life tenant (A free- 
liolds is not liabl(‘ for rcqiairs, and if he doc's the 
rejiairs it must, be at his own cost and not out of 
the estate. If for the ])ur])ose of letting a jiro- 
jierty it is necessary to do heavy rejiairs or altera- 
tions, the cost of this falls njion th(‘ estate. 

Costs (J buying or s(‘lling investments, and any 
k»sses incurred U]»on the sale of investments, liave 
to be borne by eajiital, and per contra the jirotits 
iqion the sale oi investments are credited to (Mjiital. 

The costs iiKMirn'd on the death or retiiement 
of trustees and tlie a]>))ointmcnt of new ones fall 
uj)on cajiital and not ujioii income. 

Statement of Accounts 

In order to show' the results of the administra- 
tion an estriti' for any jierifxl, it wnll be necessary 
to jirejiare an Income Account, and this, tog(‘th(?r 
with tlie Estate Account for the same jieriod and 
a SlateiiK'iit of Halanees at the final date, Avill give 
all the inlormatioii that is re(piired. It is usual 
in .submitting Statenu'nts of Accounts to shejw 
also tlK‘ per.scnal accounts of the beneficiaries. 

The IneoiiK' Account is ])re])ared by transferring 
ther(‘to all the balances of tii(‘ inc(ane columns of 
each Investment Account and tlie balance of the 
E.xecutorsliij) Exjienses Account, and anv other 
(‘xpen.ses that are ])roj)(‘rly c]iargeal)l(‘ to income. 
Tt .should be noted that no amounts must be 
credited to Income Account that have not actu- 
ally bet'n rticeived, lor should any amounts be so 
credited and the income divided, and afterwards 
the amounts an* not received, the executor might 
be jiersonally liable to make good the loss. 

Therefore, if amounts of rents, interests, <fec., 
have been earned during the period but not actu- 
ally received, these will not be dealt Avith until 
the following jx;riod. On the other hand, it is not 
usual to bring into the accounts liabilities that 
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have been incurred but not paid, although there 
does not appear to be any good reason for this. 
It is, however, occasionally done, and the writer 
would prefer to bring in any known liability if of 
sufficient amount, taking the size of the estate into 
consideration. Where a trade is being carried on 
by the executors, the accounts of such will be 
prepared on an ordinary commercial basis with 
accruing revenue and expenditure. 

The Estate Account will show what amounts 
have been charged thereto, whether for estate 
duty, legacies, annuities purchased, losses on sale 
of investments or other capital losses, and all ex- 
penses chargeable against the capital of the estate. 

The credits will consist of profits on sale of in- 
vestments, any sums received in excess of the valua- 
tion for duty purposes of assets (as the surplus assets 
of a company in which shares were held), any divi- 
dends received after death but earned either wholly 
or in part during the testaWs lifetime, or any 
surplus profits from unauthorized investments. 

The Statement of Balances is called by some 
the Balance Sheet, but it differs from a com- 
mercial Balance Sheet in the fact that outstand- 
ings are not included, and further that nothing is 
allowed for depreciation. 

The items on the debit side, i.e. liabilities, con- 
sist of the actual liabilities if any, and the Estate 
Account^ and where such applies, an Annuity Fund 
Account. The actual liabilities may include lia- 
bilities to solicitors or other agents who have 
made disbursements on behalf of the estate, and 
amounts due to beneficiaries. 

The credit or asset side consists of all the in- 
vestments (distinction being frequently ^hown 
* ESTATE OF J. 

Trial Balance, 


between the investments left by the testator and 
those made by the executor), cash balances, and 
sums due to the estate by solicitors or other 
agents, and by beneficiaries for amounts over- 
drawn. If any annuity or other si)ecial fund 
exists, the investments comprising the same w'ill 
also appear. In'every case it must be noted that 
the b^k value ^f the investmtnt is shown quite 
irrespective of the present value, so long a.s the 
asset exists. The book value will either be tlu* 
valuation made for estatofduty purposes, plus any 
further exf^enditure, where the assets existed at 
the date of death, or in the case of after-acquired 
assets the actual cost. N othing whatever is allowed 1 
for depreciation until the asset has l>een disposed 
of, or definitely ascertained to be of nj value. 

As an example, it will be useful to consider tlu‘ 
followii^g Trial Balance. This has been extracted 
from the books bc(pre transferring any balance^ 
to Income Account, and is taken at the first anni 
versary of the date of death. The projicrty wa> 
left, after payment of sundrj' legacies amounting 
to £1000, and an annuity of £1000 jK'r anmiin U> 
the widow', to the son for life, subjec t to tlu‘ pro 
vision for a daughter, who w jis noti amipos 
of an income of £250 per annum, for wiiicii £10,O( w » 
worth of Consols had been set aside. 

The balance of Estate Account is the ii(‘t 
value of the deceased’s &tate after de- 
ducting Debts and Funeral Expenses £100,70) 11 
From which has been deducted tlu* 
valuation of £10,000 worth of Consols 
transferred to a special Annuity Fund 
Account for the benefit of the daughter 7.000 () 0 

As per Trial BalaiAe . . . £93,101 11 ^ 

SMITH (Deceased) 

5 January, 1912 


Estate Account 

Testamentary Expenses 

Executorship Expenses 

Debts due at Death (further amounts paid) ... 

Funeral Expenses (further amounts paid) 

2^ per cent Consols: Capital £50,000 at 76 ... 

II fi Interest ... 

X Freehold Property 

tf If Bents, Ac. 

Legacies Account 

Widow’s Annuity Account 

M II due 1 (Quarter 

J. Smith, Junior (payments on account) 

Special Annuity Fund Account 

2 % per cent Go^ls: £10,000 at 76 (annuity fund) .. 
Mortgage: secured upon the Y Property at 4 per cent 

fi Interest ^... 

Oesh at Bank 

Cash in hands of A B. & C., Solicitors 













HYDRAULIC I’Rl^S IlOl SK. IIUMHAY 

Jly pcrnii'>*'ion ol Missis Dobson iS. Ibirlow) 
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To Executorship Elxp^kises 

It Widow’s Annuity £1000 0 0 
Z^««Taxatls.2d. 58 6 8 


J. Smith, Junior: 

Balance of Income trans- 
ferred 


£ 

t. 

d. 

136 

3 

8 

941 

13 

4 

2142 

10 

5 

3220 

7 

5 


By Interest on Investments: 2^ 

per cent Consols 

It Interest on Mortgages: Y's 

Mortgage 

It Rents and Ground Bents: 
X's Freehold Property 


£ 

1177 

185 

1857 


3220 


ESTATE ACCOUNT, 5 January, 1912 



!{ £ 


d. 




£ 

c. 

d. 

£ 


Id 

1 To Airther Debts due at 






By Sundry Assets as per 




1 



death 

1 20 

3 

2 



Valuation for Estate 







M Further Funeral Ex- 


4 




Duty Account 

101,208 

15 

0 




, pensea 

36 

16 

0 



Less Debts due at 







11 Testamentary Ex- 





1 

- death and Funeral 







‘ penses 

|- 748 i 

10 

6 



Expenses 

444 

3 

9 




It Transfer to Special 




1 






100,764 

11 

3 

Annuity Fund Ac- 











1 


count: £10,000 of 













' Omsols f... 

i 7,600 

0 

0 










It Legacies 

1,000 

0 











It Balance carried down 

1 01,360 

1 












1100,764 

11 

1 



i| 



i 

1 

100,764 

1 

3 

• 


i 

1 



By Balance brought down ' 

1 

1 


' ..il 91,360 

' !| 

1 

1 

7 


STATEMENT OF BALANCES, 5 January, 1912 


» Estate Account: B^ance 

Special Annuity Fund Ac- 
count as per contra £7600 

Widow: 1 Quarter’s Annuity due 
J. Smith, Junior: 

Balance of Income 

Account £2142 10 5 

ZesA Drawings... 377 11 6 


£ 

91,360 


235 


1,764 


93,360 


18 


11 


8 1 10 


By Investments: £50,000 2^ percent 

Consols 

It Freehold Properties : X’s Pro- 
perty 

I, Mortgages, &c. : Y’s Mortgage at 

4 per cent : 

Ml Investments of Special An- 
nuity Fund: £10,000 2} 
per cent Consols £7600 

It Cash at Bank and in hand : 

At Bank £234 3 2 

In Imnds of A., B., 
k C 126 5 8 


38.000 

50.000 
5,000 


360 ^ 


93,360 


d. 

0 

0 


10 

10 


RECEIVERSHIP ACCOUNTS 


A Receiver may be appointed either by an in- 
dividual or by the Court 
The appointment is made by an individual where 
default has been made under a mortgage, and in 


certain instances on the default of a company to 
its debenture holders. 

All other appointments are made by the 
Court. 
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Appointment by Mortgagee 

The mortgage deed provides for the repayment 
of the principal sum with interest on a certain day, 
upon which the property is to be reconveyed to the 
mortgagor. If default is made in the repayment 
of the principal sum, the mortgagor has w'hat is 
known as the equity of redemption. This is the 
right to regain possession of his land ujx)!! pay- 
ment of principal, interest, and costs at any time 
within twelve years from making the default. This 
right is terminated if the mortgagee obtains an 
order for foreclosure. (As to the remedies of a 
mortgagee, see Part III, Chapter Jkll.) 

The remedy by means of the appointment of a 
Receiver calls for special consideration here. The 
power to do tliis arises when there is a power 
of sale, and is exercised by the mortgagee in writ- 
ing under his own hand. 

The Receiver has to recover all the income of 
the property whether by action or otherwise, for 
which he can give effectual receipts. 

The income received has to l>e applied — 

Istly. In payment of rent, rates, taxes, &c., affecting 
the property. 

2ndly. In keeping down any charges having priority 
to the mortgage. 

3rdly. In paying his own commission, proper insurance 
premiums, and the cost of executing necessary 
repairs (not exceeding one year’s income). 

4thlj'. In paying the interest accruing on the mortgage. 

The balance belongs to the party w^ho would 
have been entitled to the income but for the ap- 
pointment of the Receiver, and must be imid o /er 
lo him. 

The Receiver's remuneration is fixed by agree- 
ment at the time of his appointment by the mort- 
gagee, but is not to exceed 5 per cent of the gross 
amount of the receipts without the leave of the 
Court, and this has to include all costs, charges, 
and expenses. 

The mortgagee may remove a Receiver by 
notice in writing, and may appoint another in 
his place. 

The accounts will be a statement of receipts and 
payments, and the Receiver should be prepared to 
render his accounts, properly supported by vouchers, 
at any time. 

Appointments by the Court 

An appointment by the Court may be made 
either pendente lite'" or “ by way of equitable exe- 
cution” 

The former is made for the protection of property 
during a dispute, for the benefit of the {Mu^ties to 


[Part Vll 

whom the property wdll go when the dispute is 
settled. 

The latter is made wdien judgment has been 
obtained by one party, but the property of the 
debtor is such that it cannot be seized and sold iii^ 
the ordinary course. 

Where a business is being carried on, the Receiver 
appointed pendente lite will ojten be ap|)ointed 
manager also, bift no powers of management are 
given to a Receiver appointed by way of equitable 
execution. t 

A Recei^^r is appointed for an indefinite jwriod, 
but a manager's appointment is limited as a riih^ 
to six months, as it is made Avith the view to a dis 
posal of the business. If the j>eriod given in the 
first appointment is insufficient, an extension w^ill 
be granted upon application to the Court. 

Genei^lly security has to be given by tlie Receiver, 
which may be either in his own recognisances with 
two or moi-e suretie^ or more usually, by w ay of a 
guarantee bond of an insurance company. 

The amount of the security will be considerably 
higher than any sum likely to l)e in the i)ossession 
of the Receiver at anjT time, and the cost of tin* 
premiums has to be borne by the Receiver jhm - 
sonally. Endeavour should be made to get th<‘ 
amount of the security fixed at a reasonable figure 

Security may not be required where tlu' judg 
ment creditor is api)oihted Receiver by way 
equitable e.xecution of property to which the 
debtor is entitled. It may also be waived when 
an innocent partner is ap]X)inted in a part ner>lii|) 
dispute. 

ETuties of Receiver 

A Receiver must take steps immediately upon 
his apjKjintinent to obtain possession of the pro- 
perty and to collect tlie rents or other profit 
arising therefrom. 

If any rent due to the estate is in arrear at the 
date of appointment, the Receivor niust endeavour 
to recover it oy action or otherwise, but if more 
than one year in arrear the consent of the Court 
must first l>e obtained before any action is com- 
menced. 

WTien execution has been obtained by a creditor 
prior to the appointment of a Receiver, the com- 
pletion of such appointment stops any further steps, 
and if the creditor has not obtained his money the 
Receiver is entitled to the goods as against the 
creditor. 

A Receiver Wy not spend large sums on repai^js, 
the amount of £30 being suggested as a limit in 
an ordinary case. If he is manager also he may 
only incur expenditure in the usual course of the 
trade that is being carried on. He has very little 
discretion allowed him, but must apply to the 
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Court before incurring any extraordinary expendi- 
’ ture or selling the business. 

Upon the appointment of a Receiver, all the pro- 
perty is assumed to be in the custody of the law. 
Therefore distraint may not be made upon any 
goods, either by the landlord or others, without the 
consent of the Court. Consent will, however, not 
be withheld in proper cases, so that the jKiwer of 
distraint is not destroyed by thw appointment. 

Any large sums in a Receiver’s hands should be 
at once paid into Court; otherwi.se he may be 
charged interest thereon. ^ 

The order of appointment will direct the periods 
for which his accounts must he filed. They must 
be in the prescribed form, verified by affidavit, and 
supf)orted by vouchers for all amounts over £2. 
Such vouohers must l)e proj^erly stamped or they 
will not l>e accepted. Payments under £2 may be 
verified by an affidavit of the Receiver* provided 
the i^roy^er details of each pa^nnent are given in the 
accounts. No item of sundries is allowed. 

The form prescribed is a Receipts and Pajmients 
Acc!Oiint, ruled as shown in next column. 

A sj)ecial form is required for receipts on account 
of real estate, and upon rendering the first Real 
Estate Account, details should be given in the ob- 
servations column of the manner of tenancy, and 
in«subse(iuont accounts any changes vshould also be 
noted. The form is as sjuA^ni in next column. 

Tli(* remuneration of a Heceiver is generally fixed 
wluMi ]»assing the first account, and is based ujjon 
a ])ercentage (3 jKfr cent being usual) of the 
r(‘ceipts. Where the Receiver is also manager, an 
extra remuneration of a lump sum is fixed by the 
Taxing Master according to the merits of the 
cii.se. 

The taxed amount of the remuneration is in- 
cluded in the disbursements, and the balance must 
be ))aid into Court, or as otherwise directed. If a 
Receiver fails to pay over the balance, his remune- 
ration may be disallowed, and he may be charged 
With interest upon the amount retained. In addi- 
tion he may be charged inith contemj)t of Court, 
and his sureties must make good any loss. 

A Receivership comes to an end by a definite 
order of the Court for the discharge of the Receiver, 
which may be made because of his bankruptej’^ or 
some irregularity, as well as when his continuance 
is unnecessary. It also ceases without an order if 
the Court puts the purchaser in possession, or on 
the expiration of the estate of which he is Receiver, 
or the coming of age ©f an infant for whose protec- 
*tion he was appointed. 

In any case a Receiver must pass his final ac- 
count, and pay into Court any balance, before his 
recognisances can be vacated. If the security has 
been given by an insurance company, a rebate can 
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be obtained for the unexpired portion (if any) of 
the period for which the premium has been paid. 

For Debenture Holders 

Special considerations attach to the appointment 
of a Beceiver for debenture holders of a company 
incorporated under the Companies’ Acts. He may 
be appoint^ either by the Court or by trustees for 
debenture holders (see also Part III, Chapter lY). 

Trustees have power to appoint a Beceiver in 
the following instances:— 

(а) Where the deed gives s fixed charge upon the free- 

hold and leasehold properties. ^ this case the 
property is actually mortgaged to the trustees, 
who an therefore in the same podtion as any 
other mortgagees as to their possible remedies. 

(б) Where the deed gives a power to the trustees to 

^^int a Receiver in certain drcumstanoes. 

Where there is, a floating charge (i.e. a charge 
upon the assets as they exist at the time of de- 
fault) and no power is given for the trustees to 
appoint a Beceiver, there is a right to apply to the 
C^urt for the appomtment of one on any of the 
following grounds: — 

The company is in default with regard to either 
principal or interest, or is insolvent, or goes into 
liquidation, or sells its assets outside the powers 
in the memorandum, or execution is levied on the 
property charged to the debenture holders. 

If Hie business is being carried on, the Beceiver 
will usually be appointed manager also. 

If the appointment is made by the Court, se- 
curity must be given in the usual way. 


A Beceiver has a personal responsibility for all , 
expenses incurred in carrying on the business if 
he has been appointed by the Court and the deben- 
tures only had a floating charge. If he wishes to 
borrow money for the purposes of carrying on, he 
should apply for leave to do so on the security of 
the assets in priori,ty to the debenture holders. If 
he does not do this and has not expressly stipu- 
lated with the lenders that he accepts no responsi- 
bility, he will be liable for the repayment 

No exceptional expenditure may be incurred 
without the previous leave of the Court 

If the debentures only had a floating charge 
upon the property, the preferential creditors must 
be paid out of the proceeds of the property before 

the debenture holders. They are as follows:— 

« 

Local rates dne for payment and which have become 
dne within one year, and Imperial taxes assessed 
on tlie company up to the 5 April previous. 

Wages or salary of cle^k or servant for not more than 
four months, or not exceeding £50. 

Wages of labourer or workman for not more than two 
months, or not exceeding £25. 

Labourer in husbandry for such proportion of wages 
due as the Court may decide. 

Workmen’s compensation not exceeding £100. 

The accounts of a Receiver are required to Jbe 
in the usual form of Personal Estate Account, 
aud must be filed every half-year within thirty 
days. 

The remuneration and the discharge of a Beceiver 
for debenture holders appointed by the Court fol- 
low the same ru]e8 as any other appointment by 
the Court t 



CHAPTER XIII 

SYSTEMS AND FORMS APPLICABLE TO 
VARIOUS BUSINESSES 

Branch Accounts — Departmental Accounts — Consignment Accounts — Agency Accounts — Cost Accounts 

Hire-purchase Aocounts-^Stock and Stores Accounts — Tabular Accounts. 


BRANCH ACCOUNTS 


Tln' torni of accounts necessary satisfactorily to 
record the transactions ofr Branch businesses de- 
pends primarily on whether the complete records 
.ire to he kept at the Head Office or not. 

In many businesses, as for example that of a 
grotci with a number of Branch shops all doing 
a retail cash trade, it is evident that the cost of 
keeping the accounts at e^ch Branch would be con- 
'^iderably higher than the value of the information 
would warrant, because it would be necessary to 
employ extra clerical assistance of a fairly skilled 
nature at each Branch. 

In other busine.sstfS, such as those of a wholesale 
nature doing a credit business, it may be that the 
extra clerical work would not be an expensive item, 
but that there is no satisfactory check ujion the 
work of the Branch unless the accounts are kept 
at the Head Office. In actual practice the answer 
in such cases depends upon whether a local audit 
oi the Branch accounts is made or not. It often 
happens that although fairly complete accounts 
are kept at the Branch, complete accounts are also 
kept at the Head Office, because for some reason 
no local audit is made. 


Complete Accounts kept at Branch 

Let us consider first the case in which the com- 
plete accounts are not kept at the Head Office. 

Head Office Books.— In the Head Office books it 
will be necessary to open a Branch Office Account. 
This will be debited with all goods sent to the 
Branch, and all cash remitted, and also with any 
expenses paid at the Head Office on behalf of the 
Branch. On the other hand, it will be credited 
with all cash sent by the Branch to the Head Office, 
or collected by the Head Office, and also any re- 
turns of goods from the Branch. For example: 
Goods to the value of £.5000 had been purchased 
for, and sent to the Branch. Cash had been re- 
mitted to the Branch to open a local banking 
account, to the amount of £100, and the salary 
of the manager, £250, had been paid by the Head 
Office. Goods to the amount of £100 had been 
returned to the Head Office as unsuitable, £2000 
had been remitted by the Branch Office, and £120 
had been paid by customers of the Branch direct 
to the Head Office. The Branch Office Account 
will be as follows: — 


Dr. BRANCH OFFICE ACCOUNT Or. 



£ ! 


d. 


£ 

«. 

d. 

To Goods sent to Branch 

5000 

0 

0 

By Groods returned from Branch 

100 

0 

0 

II Cash remitted to Rnuioh 

IOC 

0 

0 

II Cash remitted by Branch 

2000 

0 

0 

II Manager's Salary 

250 

0 

0 

II Cash collected 

120 

0 

0 

• 




ti Balance 

3130 

0 

0 


5350 

0 



5350 

0 

0 

To Balance 

8130 

0 

0 
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Branch Office Books. — In the Branch books will 
be opened a Head Office Account w'hich will re- 
flect all the entries made in the Head Office books. 
It is important that any transaction at the Head 
Office made on behalf of the Branch should be com- 
municated to the Branch so that the corresponding 
entry can be made ; as, in the foregoing illustration, 
the cash collected from customers of the Branch. 

A debit balance in the Head Office books repre- 
sents the capital that has been put into the Branch, 
and will appear as a credit balance in the Branch 


books in the same way as any other item of capital. , 
.The Branch books will therefore show the items 
uix)n w'hich the capital has been expended, and 
a Trial Balance extracted after all revenue 
balances have been transferred to the Profit and 
Loss Account will disclose the assets and liabilities, 
the difference betv’een w'hich represents the capital. 

In continuation of the example given above, the 
following is the Tftal Balance of the Branch books 
at the end of a year’s trading after the prei)aration 
of a Profit and Loss Account : — 


A 



£ 

s. 

d 

! ^ 

It. 

rf. 

Head Office Account ... ... 




3130 

0 

0 

Stock ... 

1100 

0 

0 




Sundry Debtors 

2150 

0 

0 




Sundry Creditors 




58 

0 

Cl 

Cash at Bank 

156 

0 

0 




Petty Cash in hand 

12 

0 

0 




Furniture, Fittings, &c 

• 50 

0 

0 




Profit and Loss Account Balance 



• 

280 

0 

0 


3468 

0 

0 

1 3468 

0 

0 








To close the Branch books the credit balance of 
Profit and Loss Account must be transferred to 
the Head Office Account, and in the Head Office 
books the Branch will be debited and the General 
Profit and Loss Account credited with a similar 
amount. A debit balance on the Branch Profit 
and Loss Account w'ould also be transferred in the 
like way. 

When the Head Office Balance Sheet is prei)ared 
the Trial Balance will show a debit of £3410 to 
the Branch. The Branch Trial Balance will show 
a credit of this amount to the Head Office, and 
these two amounts are treated as contras. The 
actual Assets and Liabilities of the Branch will 
then be incorporated in the Balance Sheet of the 
Head Office. 

Goods and Cash in Transit 

It may happen that items of goods or cash may 
be sent by the Head Office to the Branch at the 
end of the period, which are not received by the 
Branch until the following period. The accounts 
will therefore not agree, and it will be necessary 
for the Head Office to adjust this difference, by 
transferring to a Goods in Transit Account, or 
Kemittance in Transit Account, such items of 
goods or cash as have not reached the Branch 
during the period. 

Inter-, branch Transactions 

If there are several branches which have dealings 


with one another such dealings must be reflected 
in the Head Office books besides being duly n*- 
corded in each Branch’s books. For exarn])le 
“A” Branch sends to “B” Branch £250 GcjokK, 
wffiich it is not intended aliould be leturned by “ B ' 
Branch, but settled in account wit[i the Head Office*. 

In A Branch lx)oks, the debit to B Branch of 
£250 will Iw transferred to the Head Office' 
Account, and similarly in B Branch books tlu' 
credit to A Branch will be transferred to fhe* 
Head Office Account. The ^necessary entry in 
the Head Office books will be to debit B Branch 
and credit A Branch with £250, Goods trans- 
ferred. 

If, however, Branches have dealings with one 
another wiiich it is intended should be settled by 
the Branches, there may apjiear at the date upon 
which a Balance Sheet is to l^e prepared, debts due 
by one Branch to another which will appear as a 
debt in one Branch trial balance and a liability in 
the trial balance of the other Branch. Care must 
be taken to eliminate such items, for the business 
cannot owe itself money, and if this is not done 
the debtors and creditors would both be swollen 
by these amounts. 

Incorporation of Branch Accounts 

The Profit and Loss Account prepared by the 
Head Office, will usually show the details of the 
business done by the Head Office and the balance 
of profit or loss thereon, and bring in the profit or 
loss of each branch in one item. In this case the 
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^ goods sent to Branches will be treated by the 
Head Office as sales, but if no profit is made 
thereon the item should be shown separately and 
not included in the general sales. It is, however, 
sometimes required to show the details of the busi- 
ness as a whole, as in the case of an undertaking 
where the Head Office is merely a buying and 
distributing centre, and all sales are made by the 
Branches. In this case it is neowssary to set off all 


transactions between the Branches which would 
appear as a purchase by one and a sale by the 
other, as well as similar items between the Head 
Office and the Branches. To this end goods sent 
to Branches by the Head Office must not be 
treated as sales, but should ]:)e debited to a sej>a- 
rate account. For example: in the illustration 
already used the Profit and Loss Account for the 
Branch was as follow^s: — 


• 


£ 

s 

d. 


' ^ 


d 

To (toocIs from Head Office . . . . 

... £5000 ^ 0 




By Sales 

4730 

0 

0 

Returns 

100 0 0 




II Stock 

1100 

0 

0 



4900 

0 

0 




1 , Manager’s Salary 


250 

0 

0 

• 




n Sundry Expenses 


400 

0 

0 





ti Balance being Profit 

• 


280 

0 

0 






• 

5830 

0 

Lo_ 


i 5830 

1 

0 i 

0 


The figure in the Head Office books for Goods 
sent to Branch less Returns, £4900, has to Ije set 
off against that item in* the Branch books, the 
remaining items in the Branch Profit and Loss 
Account I»eirig brought into the General Profit 
and Loss Account together with the figures of 
tltt‘ .»ther Branches. 

If any ex])enditure is iiicurred at a Branch upon 
Fixed Assets, it is often advisable to transfer such 
e\']>en(liture to the Head Office. By this means 
all such iteirns apjiear together in the Head Office 
books, leaving only the Floating Assets in the 
Branch books. If this is done,, the dej)reciation 
u]>oii such items Plant, or Leasehold Premisc^s, 
will he, credited to the Asset Account and debited 
to the respective Branches in the Head Office 
books. The Branch will reflect thi.s by crediting 
the Head Office and debiting Profit and Loss 
Account therewith. 

Cohiplete Accounts kept at Head 
Office 

Vnien the full record of the transiictions of the 
Branch is intended to be kept at the Head Offict*, 
it is necessary for the Branch to furnish i>eriodically 
returns of all transactions that have taken place 
there. The period for which these returns are made, 
naturally depends upon the requirements of the 
])articular business. In the case of Retail Branch 
Shops doing a cash business the Returns are made 
daily and the Cash Takings are also forwarded 
daily. Many trading businesses make a weekly re- 
turn, but Mining Companies and Branches abroad 
usually render them monthly. The monthly re- 
turns of Rubber and Oil Companies not only 


.show the transactions for the month, but the total 
transactions for the previous months, so that at 
the end of the financial year all the information is 
included in one return in total, and is then incor- 
porated in the Head Office books. 

The matter contained in the Returns is likewise 
varied and depends entirely ui>on the requirements 
of the })usiness. 

Bet unis from Branches . — A Branch doing a 
ca.sh buiiiness only, in which the exj)enses are 
paid out of Petty Cash kept on the Imprest 
System, will only show on its Return the daily 
takings. 

If a retail credit business is done it will be 
iiec(‘ssary to include the sales, which is d*)ne 
usually by means of a duplicate Day Book, the 
c»riginal of which is kept at the Branch and the 
carbon copy sent to the Head Office. The Invoices 
may be sent out by the Branch, in which case a 
triplicate Day Book may be kept, the original 
copy of which forms the Invoice. 

If the Branch keeps a complete set of books it 
is usuiil to send to the Head Office copies of Cash 
Book, Day Book, and Journal, and any other sub- 
sidiary books, but not a copy of the Ledger. Peri- 
odically a copy of the Branch Trial Balance is sent 
which enables the Head Office to agree the post- 
ings. This is the method usually adopted by 
Mining Companies. 

The form of Return used by Rubber Comimnies 
is generally that of a carefully analysed Cash 
Account in which all the expenditure is allocated 
to the different headings. At the date of clasing 
the books this must be accompanied by a State- 
ment of outstandings (usually analysed on a sup- 
plementary Cash Sheet) and the Trial Balance. 
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Form of Head Office Accounts 

The form of the accounts to be kept at the 
Head Office naturally depends upon the business 
and the returns supplied by the Branches, but the 
matter is largely governed by a consideration of 
the desirability of showing the result of the Trad- 
ing of the Branch, or of keeping a good check upon 
the Stocks dealt in by the Branch where the 
business is a trading concern. 

The usual requirement is to show the result of 
transactions of the Branch on its own basis, or of 
a series of branches. If the Returns simply show 
the daily takings these may be summarized in a 
book at the Head Office, the detail? of which will 
agree with the entries in the Cash Book, and the 


totals, for whatever period is taken, posted to the 
^es Account either of each Branch or of the whole 
of the Branches. 

For example : A Grocery business having twenty 
Branch shops, the takings of which are sent to the 
Head Office daily and which agree with the totals 
shown on the daily returns. The cash is entered 
in the Cash Book in the usual way, but is not usu- 
ally posted to the lisdger Account !n separate items, 
but in total to the Sales Account. This is agreed 
by summarizing the taking^ for each Branch over 
a period; or^ common method is to enter in the 
Cash Book the total takings for each day as shown 
by the Takings Book, the totals of which are posted 
to the credit of a Sales Account for each Branch, as 
in the following illustration: — 


TAKINGS SUMMARY BOOK 




Branch. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

VTednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

. 1 

Saturday. 1 

Total for 
Week ending 

Tosting 

Folio 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 1 

8. 

d. 


16 Harrow Road 

42 

3 

4 

30 

6 

11 

38 

4 

2 

15 

1 

4 

60 

8 

6 

108 

2 

5 

294 

6 

8 

L. 14 

68 Rye Lane 

14 

6 

5 

29 

3 

2 

35 

5 

11 

30 

18 

6 

60 

15 

2 

8< 

16 

9 

255 

5 

11 

L. 28 

€t seq. 
















i 






• 


643 

2 

4 

564 1 

1 13 

6 

726 


. 0 

490 ' 

ir>l 

1 

1560 

4 

2 

20!>6' 

15 i 

0 16082 

3 

1 


• 

C.B. 24 

C.B, 25 

C.B. 25 

C.B. 26 

C.B. 28 

C.B. 30 \ 1 

i! i 



If credit sales are made at the Branches it is not 
an«6ual for the Customers' Ledgers to be kept there. 
In this case the total of the Credit Sales will be 
posted to a Total Debtors' Account for that Branch 
in tlie Head Office books, and the cash collected 
by the Branch in respect thereof credited in total 
to the same account. The balance of this account 
will represent the sundry debtors outstanding at 
any time, and must agree with the total of the 
bsdances in the Branch books. 

If a set of books is kept at the Branch and copies 
are sent to the H^ Office, entries should be posted 
to a duplicate set of books which should agree in 
every respect with those at the Branch, any entries 
made at the Head Office that have not emanated 
from the Branch being sent to the Branch. The 
incorporation of the accounts will then follow 
the usual lines of a subsidiary set of books .as 
if they were kept at the Branch, for which see 

p. 26. 

The incorporation of the returns from a Branch 
in the form of an analysed Cash Account is best 
effected by means of the Journal, which may be 


I)osted to a subsidiary Ijedger*or to the ordinary 
books according U> the requirements of the par- 
ticular case. It may perhaps best be explained 
by an example. The following is a condensed 
Statement of Expenditure of a Rubber Company 
for the final month of the year, and therefore 
covers the whole expenditure for the year:— 



£ 


d. 

General Charges (proportion) 

516 

4 

2 

Rubber Cultivation 

1984 

6 

2 

Rubber Manufacture 

456 

2 

8 

Upkeep of Buildings 

100 

1 

11 

Total Revenue Charges 

3056 

14 

11 

Upkeep of Immature Areas 

1758 

4 

1 

Nurseries^ 

28 

16 

4 

New Clearings t 

156 

3 

8 

New Buildings and Machineiy 

684 

0 

04 

General Charges (proportion) 

413 

0 

1 

Total Capital Expenditure 

2940 

4 

2 

Grand Total 

5996 

19 

1 
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• The Remittances to the Estate will have been 
posted to such an account as Estate Account- 
Current, or if the remittances have been sent to 


an agent then they will have betm debited to him. 
The Expenditure will therefore be credited to that 
account by a Journal entry as follows : — 


SUNORIKS 

To Estate Account Current 

To transfer expenditure for the year. 

Chargks against Revenue 

G eneral Charges 

. Rubber Cultivation ^ 

Kubljer Manufacture ... ... ...^ 

Upkeep of Buildings 

New Buildings and Machinery 

Development Expenditure 

Upkeep of Immature Areas 

Nurserifs 

New Clearings 

Proportion of General Charges 


Dt. 


Dr. 


Dr. 

Dr. 


£ 

g. 

d. 


£ 

8 

d 

£ 








' 5996 





3056 

14 

11 

1 

516 

4 

2 






1984 

6 

2 






456 

2 

8 






100 

1 

11 


584 

0 


: i 





0 

1 




• 

2356 

4 

2 

1 i 

i I 

1758 

4 

1 





i I 

*28 

16 

4 





j 

1.56 

3 

8 





j i 

413 

0 

1 





1 i 







! I 


s 

19 


Any local receipts will hci debited to the Estate 
Account Current and credited to the account aj)- 
])licable. The balance reftiaining to the debit of 
the Estiite Account Current will then represent 
the balance in the hands of the manager, and 
should agree with the figurCvS sufiplied from tlie 
Estate. It must be noted, however, that although 
the debit balance on Esfcite Account Current is 
nominally cash, in most cases the actual cash on 
the EstaU; has liecm exyiended either wholly or 
ill pait uyion items not chargeable to the current 
year, such as advance ex|X‘nditure, or stocks of 
rice or other stores, ttc., and then*fon the balance 
shown in the Head\)lfice books as balance on the 
Estate Account Current must be included in the 
Tkilaiice Sheet under the proper headings as shown 
by the Trial Balance from the Estate. 

Head Office Accounts to check 
Branch Stocks 

If it is required to keep the accounts of a Branch 
in such a manner as will prove an effective check 
upon the Stocks, special arrangements are neces- 
sary. 

A business sends to a Branch certain stocks, the 
sale price of which does not vary, and it is required 
to be able to tell from the Head OflSce books the 
amount of stock existing at any time. The Branch 
should be debited with the Sale Price of gcKxis sent 
J^ere; but inasmuch as these are nSt actually sales 
It is incorrect to credit them to the Sales Account. 
It will therefore be necessary to open some form 


of Suspense Account to which the credit is posted. 
As the sales occur, or periodically, it will be neces- 
sjiry to adjust this account and transfer the actual 
sales to the Sales Account ; for the entry recording 
sales by the Branch will credit the Branch Account 
and debit the customer if a credit sale, or debit 
Cash if a cash sale. Any allowance off the selling 
price made by the Head Office will be credited to 
the Branch Account and debited to the Suspense 
Account. At the end of any period the Stock 
valued at sale price should equal the balance shown 
in the books. It will of course be necessary to 
write off any shortage that may appear upon stock- 
taking. The balance on the Branch Account will 
therefore consist of the sale value of the goods*in 
stock, and there will apjiear a credit of the like 
amount on the Susjiense Account. These must 
then be treated as contras when preparing the 
final accounts, and the figure of stock taken at 
cost brought into the accounts in the usual 
way. 

The following is an example of this method : — 
Head Office sent to Branch goods to the sale value 
of £ 2000 . £50 worth of goods were returned, and 

a reduction in the selling price to the amount of 
£100 was afterwards made. Credit sales were 
£ 680 , of which £530 had been paid. Cash sales, 
£ 730 . Stocktaking showed a shortage of £ 15 , the 
sale value being £ 425 . The value of the stock at 
cost price was £ 340 . For the purpose of illustra- 
tion the Trading Account will only show the 
figures of one Branch, and will not deal i^dth 
expenses. 
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Dr. BRANCH ACCOUNT CV. 


, 


s. 

d.' 

] 

£ 

a 

d. 

To Goods to Branch > 

2000 

0 

0 

By Goods returned 

50 

0 

0 





It Allowance 

100 

0 

0 





•1 Sundry Debtors for Credit Sales 

680 

0 

0 





It Cash Sales 

730 

0 

0 





If Shortage of Stock 

15 

0 

0 





H Stock at Sale Price 

♦ 

425 

0 

0 


2000 

0 

0 


2000 

0 

0 

To Balance brought down, being Stock . . 

425 

0 

0 

‘ 

• 




Dr. Branch 

SUSPENSE ACCOUNT 


C’r 



£ 

6 

d 



s. 

d 

To Goods Returned 

f)0 

0 

0 

By Goods to Branch at Sale Price 

i 2000 

0 

0 

II Allowance 

100 

0 

0 





n Trading Account: Branch Sales to 







date 

1410 

0 

0 

• 

i 

i 



II Branch Account: Shortage on Stock 

15 

0 

0 





It Balance : Stock at Sale Price 

425 

0 

0 






2000 

0 

0 


1 2000 

0 

0 





By Balance: Stock at Sale Vrice 

425 

1 

0 

0 

Dr, ST 

JNDK^ 

r D 

EBl 

rORS ACCOUNT 


(V.* 


£ 


d 


1 ^ 


(/. 

To Branch Account : Sales on Credit.. . . 

680 

0 

0 

By Cash 

SliO 

0 

0 





II Balance 

150 

0 



680 

0 

0 


680 

0 

0 

To Balance 

• 

150 

0 

0 

• 

• 




Dr. 

TR 

\I)ING 

ACCOUNT 


Cr. 


£ 

A 

d. 


£ 

n 

d 


1600 

0 

0 

By Sales 

1410 

0 

0 

•1 Balance, being Profit 

150 

0 

0 

•1 Stock at Cost carried dow'-n 

340 . 

0 

0 


1750 

0 

0 


1750 

0 

0 

To Balance brought down, being Stock... 

340 

0 

0 





Foreign Branches 




1 the number of the foreign standard that 

can 

be 





purchased for, or purchase £1 sterling, but some 

The accounts of Foreign Branches 

are kept on 

standards are expressed in their value in English 

the same lines as other branches 

of a similar 

money. ^ 




nature, with the one exception of the question qf 

The books or a Foreign Branch will of course b% 

Exchange. 




kept ill the local currency, and present no difficulty 

The Exchange is the comparison of the currency 

until it is required to incorporate the Branch figures 

of one country with that of another, the rate of ' 

in the Head Office books, when it will be necessary 

which varies from day to day. The London quota- 

to convert the currency into sterling. The rate of 

tion in the daily papers is generally expressed 

in 

exchange at which the conversion is to be made 
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may be either at a fixed rate, an average rate, or 
the rate of the day. (See Part IV, Chapter V.) 

The fixed rate is an artificial one, made for 
puri)oses of convenience, and is usually an approxi- 
*nation to the real rate ignoring small differences. 
For example, the rupee is worth, say U. 4d. 3*^1 
and IS generally somewhere about«that hgure. In 
many houses a fixgd rate of Is. 4rf. is used, i.e. 15 
to the £’. * 

The average rate is arrived at by comparing the 
total remittances sent frwn Head Office to Branch 
with the total amount of the currency deceived at 
the Branch. 

For example : Three remittances of £1000 each 
were sent to a Branch in Paris and realized 
Ir. fr. 252425, and fr. 252600; i.e. £3000 

realized fr. 957800, or an average of 25*26 francs 
to the £1. 

The rate of the day is the quoted rate on the 
date to which the accounts art* made up. 

It will Ik*, seen that the only rate that will con- 
vert the Branch Accounts so that the sterling of 
the Head Office Account must agree is the aver- 
age rate*, but in practice thef average is worked out 
to a close figure and not to the absolute average, 
it sf» doing wmild involve a long or awkward rate. 
'Pliere will thus usually be a difference between 
the Head Oflice figure and the converted figure of 
tin* Branclj, which will re(f.iirc to bo adjusted by 
transferring to a Difference in Exchange Account 
from tlie Branch Office Account such an amount 
as will agree the same, with the conversion of the 
< oi responding balance in the Branch Account.^. 

1'he rate to be used is decided by % consideration 
ol ih(* actual circumsfanees. Theoretically the fol- 
lowing rules are to l>e followed : — 

Fixed assets should be converted at the same 
rate at which they first appeared in the Balance 
Sh(‘et, or if ac(iuired in the periml under review, 
at the average of the yeur, or if provided for by a 
]»articular remittance, then at the actual rate of 
that rennttence. 

lie venue items should be converted at the aver- 
ag(i rat('. 

Floating Assets and Current Liabilities should 
be converted at the rate of the day. 

In practice the foregoing rules are adopted where 


there are wide fluctuations in the rate of exchange, 
but otherwise it will often be found that one rate 
is taken for all items. 

With regard to Fixed Assets it is evident that 
no profit can be taken because of an adventitious 
alteration in the rate of exchange, and on the other 
hand losses from the same cause can be ignored. 
In many ways it is best to transfer such items out 
of the Branch books to the Head Office books during 
the first jxiriod in which they occur, when they 
will be converted at the correct rate and after- 
wards will not be affected by any variation in 
the rate. If, however, a serious diminution in 
value should arj^^e at any time owing to altera- 
tion in the rate of exchange, it should be provided 
for. • 

If the Fixed Assets are satisfactorily dealt with 
it is common practice to take all the items at one 
rate, generally the average rate or the fixed rate, 
and if these are reasonably near to the theoretical 
requirements the results are accurate enough in 
most cases. 

In deciding this question the points to be borne 
in mind are that if Capital Expenditure of any 
magnitinle has been incurred the profit 011 ex- 
change cannot be credited to Revenue, that there 
can be no profit on an asset that has not changed 
during the ])eriod, and liabilities must not be under- 
stated or assets overvalued. The custom of the 
trade will have some influence on the decision; 
but convenience is of considerable weight pro- 
vided no importiint principle is violated. There 
should be nt) change in method in the same busi- 
ness from one year to another unless for some 
really ini])ortiint reason. 

In conclusion, it should be borne in mind tha*t 
in converting an ordinary trial balance from cur- 
rency into sterling no actual profit or loss occurs, 
but merely a difference, which for convenience is 
allowed to be adjusted on the Profit and Loss 
Account. Therefore, if a material profit on ex- 
change is shown which does not arise through the 
course of trade, it should be carefully considered, 
as it may haj)i)en that the expenditure has been 
on Cajutal Account, and the so-called profit should 
go to reduce that expenditure and not to the credit 
of Revenue. 


DEPARTMENTAL ACCOUNTS 


JThese show the result of the trading of the par- 
ticular part of the business for which they are kept, 
di.stinct from the trading of the business as a whole. 
They may be kept for every branch of the business, 
where each department is distinct from the other ; 
or may be kept for one or more dei)artments only, 


leaving the remainder of the business to be dealt 
with as a whole, as where a general business is 
being carried on with one special line. 

In order to keep Departmental Accounts it is 
essential that a strict division should be made 
between the department under consideration and 
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the rest of the business with regard to Purchases, 
Sales, Expenses, and Stock. 

Purchases 

In many businesses the Purchases are recorded in 
an Analysis Book, so as to show the total purchases 
of different classes. If this system is adopted, the 
purchases .for each department must be recorded 
in separate columns, the totals of which will be 
posted to the debit of the Departments Trading 
(or Purchases) Account. In other cases a separate 
Purchase Book would be more satisfactory, par- 
ticularly where no goods for another department 
are bought from the same supplier. 

Sales 

These may be recorded either by means of a 
Ck>lumnar Day Book or by separate Day Books, 
the method being dependent on the convenience 
of the business. If the departments are quite 
distinct, separate Day Books are better; but in 
other businesses the bulk of the orders come by 
post, are executed by warehousemen, and charged 
up by one clerical staff, in which case a Day Book 
with separate columns^ for each department has 
obvious advantages. 

Returns outwards and inwards will be dealt with 
similarly to the Purchases and Sales. 

Expenses 

If these are made up of many cash i^ayments it 
is advantageous to have separate columns in the 
Cash and Petty Cash Books where all expenses on 
behalf of the Department are entered, the totals of 
which can be posted periodically. Otherwise they 
must be posted in detail to a separate Expense 
Account. Expenses for which credit is taken are 
best recorded as a subdivision of the Purchases, for 
which an extra column should be provided. 

The only expenses to be recorded in this way are 
those specially incurred for the Department, such 


as salaries, rent of separate premises, stationery, 
postages, &c. Those expenses which are common 
to the business as a whole will be referred to later 
under Establishment Charges. 

• 

Stocks 

• 

Separate stocktaking is of course necessary for 
each department * 

The accounts that can be prepared if the book^ 
are kept on the foregoing,lines, will be the Trading 
Accounts #f the Departments, and these may be 
all that is necessary. If so the Trading Account 
of the business will show the Gros.s Profits (or 
Losses) of the various departments, and the whole 
of the Establishment Charges will ap|)ear in the 
Prc:)fit and Loss Account. It may, •however, l>e 
rcMjuired to prepare the Profit and Loss Accounts 
of the iDepartments, and if that is the case the 
Establishment Ch^ges must be distributed over 
the Departments. 

The Establishment Charges 

• 

These consist of such items as rent, rate.s, and 
taxes of the whole of the premises, salaries of start’ 
not belonging to the Departments, office stationery 
and petty expenses, advertising, <kc. 

Tlie rent, raUvs, may be charged to each 
De|>artment according to the value of tht‘ space 
occupied by each, leaving the unallocated iK>rtion 
to be dea-lt with in the Establishment Charges. 

The division may be according to the aiiKmnt of 
flo(^r s]7ace occupied by each department, the valut* 
of the sales, the amount of fialaries and wagt*s, or 
the number of hands employed, or by a combina- 
tion of these methods. 

Whatever method is adopted, the result is after 
all an approximation, and while the Departinentiil 
Profit and Loss Accounts are prepared for infor- 
mation or for the calculation of commission, ike., 
the accounts of the business as a whole may bt‘ 
pret)ared without taking any notice of the divi- 
•sions. 


CONSIGNMENT ACCOUNTS 


A Consignment is a parcel of goods sent by one 
party, called the Consignor, to another, called the 
Consignee, for the latter to sell (usually upon 
commission) and account to the Consignor for the 
proceeds The goods remain the property of the 
Consignor until they are sold, and unless the Con- 
signee is the del credere agent of the Consignor he 
is not responsible for the payment being made by 
the purchasers, who are therefore Debtors of the 


Consignor (see Part III, Chapter II). In order to 
record correctly the transactions the accounts must 
be ke^t in a special way. 

It may more convenient to deal with Jhe 
accounts to be kept by the Consignee first. 

Accounts of Consignee 

The consignee will receive an invoice for the 
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gpods, but will not enter these among his purchases, 
nor credit the Consignor, as he is not liable for the 
price. He will, of course, record the transaction, 
but only by way of memorandum. All expenses 
incurred on behalf of the Consignor, such as land- 
ing charges, storage, fire insurance, <fec., must be 
debited to a Goods on Consignmert Account, with 
any agreed portion of the Consignee’s Warehouse 
Charges. As the goods are sold tHe selling charges 
will also be debited to this account, and these will 
include Selling Commission, Brokerage, <kc., and 
special del credere commission if the Coiwignee has 
accepted that responsibility. The account will be 
credited with the sales as they are made, and 
debited with any sums paid to the Consignor. 
Upon the whole of the goods being disposed of, 
the balance *of this account is the amount to 
which the Consignor is entitled. 

Periodically, or when the whole of the goods 
have been sold, the Consignee'^' will render to the 
Consignor his Account Sales, giving particulars of 
tile sales effected, expenses incurred, <fec., and 
showing the balance due. If the sales were for 
C'ash, or being Credit Sale.f, have been paid for, 
the balance shown is payable to the Consignor, 
and will be settled either by V>ill, or remittance, 
or other means agreed upon. This will also l>c 
the <?ase if the Consignee is a del a^edere agent. 
Otherwise the Consignor has to wait until the 
debts are paid l>efore l»eing entitled to the pro- 
.ceeds. 

If the collection of debts is at all important by 
reason of the number of transactions, it may lie 
neccssaiy, instead of debiting the buyer and credit- 
ing the Goods on CoiTsignment Account direct, to 
credit a Consignment Debtor’s Account, and as the 
debts are paid to transfer the amount from that 
account to the Gfoods on Consignment Account. 

It is important that Sales of Goods received on 
Consignment should not l>e entered in the Con- 
t^ignee’s ordinary Sale Book, and also if at the 
time of taking Stock there are in hand any Goods 
received on Consignment these must not be in- 
cluded in such Stocktaking. 

Consignor’s Books 

All goods sent on Consignment will be invoiced 
up to the Consignee, but the basis upon which 
the invoice is made is not very important. If the 
Consignor fixes the price he is to receive for the 
go^ds they will probably be invoiced at that price, 
but if the goods are to be sold at best, they will 
be invoiced at a figure not much over cost. The 
amount of the invoice will be debited to a Con- 
signment Account (identified wdth the name of the 
ConsigneeX the credit being posted not to Sales 

VoL, VIII, 


Account, but to a Goods sent on Consignment 
|, Account, until they are sold. All expenses in- 
curred by the Consignor, such as freight, insu- 
rance, <kc., will be debited to the Consignment 
Account. 

When the Account Sales are received from the 
Consignee the gross proceeds will be credited to 
the Consignment Account and debited to the Con- 
signee’s Personal Account, or, if the circumstances 
require it, to a Consignment Debtor’s Account, the 
amounts being transferred to the Consignee’s Per- 
sonal Account as the debts are jjaid. Exj^enses 
incurred by the Consignee and also his Commission 
should be debitec^to the Consignment Account and 
credited to his Personal Account. 

When the whole of the Goods have been dis- 
]30sed of, the following is the position: — 

The balance on the Consignee’s Personal Ac- 
count represents the amount due from him, which 
will be settled by a remittance or other means 
agreed upon. The balance on the Consignment 
Account represents the difference betw'een the 
invoiced price of the goods, plus freight, selling 
charges, commission, &c., and the gross realized 
price of the goods. As the Goods sent on Con- 
.signment Account represents the Invoiced price of 
the Goods, it will be seen that these tw’o accounts 
together show^ the result of the transaction, and 
therefore both balances must be transferred to 
the Trading and Profit and Loss Account. The 
method of doing this depends upon the invoice 
price. 

If the Goods were invoiced at Sale price the 
balance of the Goods sent on Consignment Account 
should be transferred to the Credit of Trading 
Account as Sales. The balance of Consignment* 
Account will be a debit re])resenting the cost of 
disposing of the Goods, and is transferred to the 
Debit of Profit and Loss Account as Consignment 
Expenses. 

If the Goods w’ere invoiced at cost the balance 
of the Consignment Account is the actual profit or 
loss upon the transaction, and should be transferred 
to the Profit and Loss Account as such. In this 
case the Goods on Consignment Account if trans- 
ferred to the credit of Trading Account should be 
entered as Goods sent on Consignment at Cost, 
or may be credited to Goods Purchased Account 
so as to eliminate an item upon which no Profit if- 
included in the Sales. This is especially advisable 
when percentages of profits are worked out. 

If the Goods were invoiced at a profit, it is 
usual to transfer the Goods sent on Consignment 
Account to the credit of Trading Account as Con- 
signment Sales, and the balance of Consignment 
Account to the debit or credit of the same as 
Loss or Profit on Consignments. This is the 
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method often adopted whatever the pricing of 
the invoice has been, and is fairly satisfactory,* 
although, to be correct, the Sales to be credited 
to Trading Account should be the credits shown 


in the Consignment Account, the debits (eliminat- 
ing the original invoice figures) being debited to 
the Profit and Loss Account as (Jonsignment Ex- 
penses. 


AGENCY ACCOUNTS 


The accounts of an agent will vary with the 
terms of his agency and also with the nature of 
his business. (See Part III, Chapter II.) 

In the first instance we have an agent who 
merely represents his principal for the purpose of 
obtaining orders, which are executed by the prin- 
cipal. In this case the agent will merely keep a 
record of the orders obtained by him, with the 
total invoice price, for the purpose of determining 
his commission, if any. 

A second class of agent will be employed to 
obtain orders and collect the cash for the goods 
when supplied, being at the same time an employee 
of the principal attached to his stafl*. In this case 
the agent will keep for his own use a few books 
consisting of an Order Book and Cash Book. He 
will forward the orders in the usual way for execu- 
tion. The cashier’s department will issue to him 
a list of the customers with the amount of the 
debt owing, having previously forwarded to the 
customer a statement of the account, with an in- 
timation that the agent will call on a certain day. 
The agent will be provided with a special book 
of printed forms of receipt numbered consecu- 
tively. The counterfoils will be filled up and the 
cash or cheque received in exchange for the formal 
^^eipt. The agent will enter each item in his I 


Cash Book. AC the end of ttfe day he will draw 
up a list of the accounts he has collected and band 
the same with the tot^l money U> the cashier, 
obtaining cthe latter’s receipt for the same. 

These accounts are simplicity itself, and the only 
trouble from the principals point of view is the 
risk of dishonesty on the part of the agent. The 
check upon agents is a matter for the management 
to devise, and cannot be dwelt upoJi here. (See 
also Part I, Chapter XII.) 

We will now consider the case of an agent who 
has his own office find staff, issuing instructions to 
the principal office for the dispatch of goods in exe- 
cution of orders, and collecting the cash for same. 

It is quite common for this class of agent to be 
acting for two or mc^e principals. He will keep 
his separate banking account. Cash Book, Ledgers, 
<kc., and usually issue his own invoices. On receii>t 
of orders he will forward them to his princif)al, 
who will dispatch the goods required, and is.sTi(' an 
invoice for the price of«the goods, deducting the dis- 
count allowable to the buyer ^nd also the agent's 
commission. In his turn the agent will issue his. 
invoice exactly similar to that of his principjil, 
except for the commission deduction. 

His Day Rx>k will combine both sides of the 
tran.'ifirtion, and can be rufed as follows: — 


Date. 

Buyer. 

1 

FoL 

Amount. 

1 

.Tones Ac Co. 

Smith d Brown. 

Ac. 

CoTnmiHsioij 




1 








• 




The Ledger will be posted in the usual way, debit- 
ing the buyer with the full invoice price, less trade 
discount, and crediting the principal (in detail) 
with the net price, and the commission in the last 
column will be posted monthly to the credit of 
Commission Account 

It will now depend upon the class of agent as to 
y>rocedare ; if he is an ordinary agent he will only 
pay to his principals the amounts corresponding to 
those he receives from the customers. If he is a 


dd credere agent he will be treated by the principal 
as a buyer himself and pay the accounts in the 
usual term (e.g. monthly, Ac.). He will credit the 
customer wifh the cash received and mark off the 
invoices corresponding 'with a distinctive letto'* in 
the Ledger Account for each payment He will 
debit the principals with the corresponding amount 
of their invoices and credit this amount to the 
principal’s “Cash Account”. This account will 
show the amount actually due to the principal 
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at any given date, and the “ General ” account represents the agent^s business as between himself 
will show the outstanding amounts due for col- and the principal. 

lection. In the case of a del credere agent the “Cash 

The drawback to this system is that the liability Account” previously mentioned will not be re- 
ois shown to the principal on the “ General” account, quired, as the principal’s account will be payable 
which is not actually a liability until receipt of the in the usual way, whether the cash is received from 
cash from the customer. the customer or not. 

The alternative is to keep the accounts of the 
customers in the isual way and'^to “double post” Estate Agents 

the cash, that is, credit the customer with the 

amount and also the principal, debiting the latter A business which requires special treatment is 
with the commission due ; the balanc® will show that of an Estate Agent, or one analogous thereto, 

the net amount due to the principal. where rental collections are made on behalf of 

Here the Customer’s Ledger, Cash Book, and principals, and nit is the rental collection which 
Day Book w’ill form a complete set of books, hut requires the special treatment, one method of which 
f<yr reference only, and the Cash Book and Prin- is given here ; — 

cipal’s Ledger will form another set which really The first book required will be the Rent Roll. 


RENT ROLL 



Each opening should contain one ((uarter, and A weekly abstract, of which the following is an 
the intermediate sheets will be maue so as to turn cxam})le, will be made of the cash received, show- 
over as far as the “Terms” column; thus a year ing the total credits to the individual landlords 
am be used without rewriting the names. rejjresented by the ygent. 
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The Ledger iidll be posted from this summary 
book, crediting each account with the iireekiy col- 
lection, and the Cash Book will be posted to this* 
book, completing the doable entry. 

Any allowances to tenants for repairs, cleaning, 
&c., will be showm in the column provided and 
deducted from the gross rentals, and the individual 
items debited to the landlord’s accounts. 

When the landlord’s account is rendered the 
total collections will be shown, and deductions for 
allowances to tenants, payments on his account, 
such as Ground Kent, &c., will be shown separately 
and the commission on the collection added there- 
to. This total is deducted from tfae gross rents and 
a cheque for the net amount sent. 

A separate Commission Journal will be kept for 
the rental commission, from which the landlords 
accounts are debited as and when the account is 
rendered, or, better still, systematically each 
quarter, and the total credited to Commission 
Account. 

Insurance Agents 

These agen& will make a return of the policies 


for which they collect the premiums, showing the 
’ total collected for the week, month, or quarter, 
with a list of new business and lapsed or completed 
policies, and the cash. The companies usually 
require the premiums in full, forwarding to the 
agent any commission and expenses to which he is 
entitled. All thfe agent will require apart from his 
Policy Register is a Cash Book and Ledger. 

Where a “Tr&ity” has beei^ arranged by the 
agent between his principal and another company, 
details of the business wi^l be sent to him, which 
are enteredPin his Registers of Insurances, and the 
commission uiK>n the same alone is i)Osted as the 
cash usually passes between the principals direct. 

It is frequently the case where the agent is acting 
for a foreign comi>any for the ix)licy holders to 
require a deposit of at least 50 per cent of the 
premiuips to be kept at a leading bank in their 
own country, and the agent will act accordingly, 
the bankers forwartling deposit notes to the com- 
pany. 

Other Special Agents 

Agents procuring cdhcert artistes and such like 
will keep an Engagement Book as follows 


Date. 

Artiate or other 
Principal. 

Engagement. 

Date of 
Engagement. 

Fee. 

Terms. 

Fol 

romnu.ssion 

t 

• 




• 



» 

c 



1 


This will be posted to the Ledger in the u.sual 
way. Any si)ecial exi>enses incurred on behalf of 
the principal for whom he is acting will be pasted 
from a Day Book. 

Produce brokers, wool brokers, and those en- 
gaged in similar businesses are usually concerned 
with consignments, and their accounts are treated 
as such. A full explanation of this system is 
given on pp. 32-34, under the heading of “Con- 
signment Accounts”. 


Conclusion 

Each agency will require a system which will 
vary with the business and its peculiarities, but 
the main facts to be remembered in designing the 
books of account are that the agent is acting for 
and on behalf of another, who will require clear 
and accurate statements of the position of his 
account promptly, and that too much detail i.-> 
better than too little. 


COST ACCOUNTS 


These vary greatly in form as they do in the in- 
formation given, according to the requirements of 
the particular business and the capability of the 
system adopted. 

They may be prepared from the ordinary ac- 
counts J>y means of percentages, they may form 


part of the system of bookkeeping, or they ^nay 
be entirely independent of the bookkeeping 
proper. 

l^e simplest form is perhaps a Profit and Loss 
Account upon which is ^own the percentage each 
item of expenditure bears to the sales made during 
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the period. In the illustration on p. 38 this has 
been worked out upon the items of the Trading, 
Account as well as the Profit and Loss Account, 
but it should be pointed out that the percentages 
, the manufacturing charges bear to the sales is 
practically valueless, as the proper basis is that of 
production, which is not disclosed. The proportion 
the administration charges bear to the sales is, 
however, on a ret sonable basis,'^4nd as such should 
be of value. 

Contract Costs 

Contract Cost Accounts usually form part of the 
ordinary system of bookkeeping, and are most 
useful if much contract work is done. Even if 
only an occasional contract is undertaken it will 
probably b8 advantageous to keep such an account. 

Each contract is given a number unless the name 
is sufficient identification, and a separate account 
is opened for each. The account must be debited 
witli the whole of the expenses incurred for that 
particular contract, which will consist of materials 
f)urchased, salaries and wages of people employed 
ii[ion that work alone, #ork done by sub-con- 
tractors, and so on. In addition, it will be neces- 
sary to charge up materials not si»ecially purchased 
an(l labour included in the ordinary wages. 

With regard to materials used from str)re it will 
be necessiiry to see that everything used is charged 
to tlie job, and tifjis is best effected by a system of 
ie<iuisitioris (which must be signed by a rosjwnsible 
party) detailing the ciuantity of gotnls to be issued 
from the store, without which no goods may ho 
issued. 

These requisition^, duly countersigned by the 
storekeeper, must be returned U) the office and the 
goods charged to the job at the cost in store (i.e. 
including some proportion of the store exi>enses). 
All materials in excess should be returned to stores, 
which should be debited and the Contract Account 
(Ti*dited with the cost. Returns should be caie- 
fully watched and their necessity avoided if jkjs- 
sible, as they are a fruitful source of dishonesty. 

The labour chargeable must be calculated from 
the Time Sheets, and an efficient system insti- 
tutecl to show the expenditure of time upon each 
contract. If the wages are allocated l>efore be- 
ing paid, the entry in the Cash Book will record 
the amount chargeable to each contract and will 
be posted direct. Alternatively a Journal Entry 
will be required periodically, debiting the various 
(jj:)ntracts and crediting Wages Account. 

The question of plant is one that may occasion 
some difficulty. In some trades special plant may 
be erected on each job, involving expenses of erec- 
tion and removal, and also wear and tear. 

If, however, such plant is treated as stores the 


matter is easy, for all material used will be charged 
up from the requisition, and the wages for erection 
charged to the job in the usual way. When the 
plant is returned to the store it must be credited 
to the Contract Account at a figure, settled by a 
responsible person, that will allow for the diminu- 
tion in value because of wear and tear, <fec. 

The credits to the Contract Account will be the 
agreed contract price plus any extras allowed, and 
the balance on the account at this stage represents 
the Gross Profit or Loss upon the contract before 
charging Establishment Charges. 

Establishment Charges may be divided into two 
headings, viz. 

Works Expenses, including wages not chargeable to 
Contracts, such as timekeepers, storekeepers, &c.. 
Rent, Rates, and Taxes, Fuel, Light, Repairs, and 
Foremen’s and Manager’s Salaries; and 

Administration Expenses, covering Office Rent and 
Salaries, Travelling Expenses, &c. 

If any Establishment Charges are charged to the 
jobs, these will as a rule only cover the Works 
Exj)enses. The balances of the Contract Accounts 
will then be transferred to the Trading Account, 
and the administration expenses will be charged to 
the Profit and Loss Account. 

The method of charging up the Establishment 
Charges varies according to the exigencies of the 
trade, the following ways being indicated : — 

The Esfiiblishment Charges incurred during a 
I)eriod are charged to one account, adjustments 
being niiide at the ends of the period for outstand- 
ing charges. The whole of these expenses have 
then to be distributed over the contracts in pro- 
gress at any time during the period. The distriBu- 
tion may be according to the total time occupied on 
each (contract, or more satisfactorily on the amount 
of the wages expended upon each contract. 

The Estiiblishment Charges may be estimated, 
such estimate being revised at short periods accor- 
ding to the experience of the previous period, and 
the estimated amount for one week charged over 
the contracts in progress during that week ac- 
cording to the total time occupied on each, or the 
amount of wages. 

The total Establishment Charges of the last 
perkxl for which accounts are available are compared 
'with the amount of the labour directly chargeable 
to contracts during the same period. This per- 
centage is then charged upon all items of labour 
in current contracts as the Establishment Charges. 

For example : If last year's Establishment 
Charges were £5000 and the Wages charged to 
Contracts £15,000, in the current year one-third of 
the amount of the Wages charged to the Contracts 
is added for Establishment Charges. 
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In a business where one contract will occupy the 
whole of the premises at one time, or the whole of 
one department, as, say, a ship repairer’s, the 
amount of the Establishment Charges for the 
whole business, or the department calculated for 
the day or week, can be charged to the job accord- 
ing to the time occupied- « 

In all these cases the Establishment Charges 
dealt with may |Consist of th^, Works Expenses 
only, or may include the Administration Expenses. 

If any contracts are^in progress at the date of 
preparing accounts, the question aris€;jf as to what 
profit, if any, is to be taken thereon. In theory it 
is unwise to take a profit on an incomplete con- 
tract, as there may be unforeseen exi)enses that 
would entirely destroy the profit it was expected 
to gain. Ri practice, however, it is alw'ays done, 
and provided the profit is fairly estimated on a 
sound basis, and the practice is disclosed, there is 
not much to be said against It. 

If a contract is nearly completed, and the 
ex|)enses necesstiry to finish it are known with 
ordinary foresight, it is usual to add to the ex- 
jM'nditure already incurred the estimated amount 
of expenses to finish, plus a fair margin of profit 
tliereon, and the total deducted from the contract 
price w’ill give the estimated profit to date, which 
is traijsferred to the Trading Account. 

1 f the contract is not hw* advanced a percentage, 
within the avera^^e margin of profit, .should l»e cal- 
culated upon the expenditure of time and materials 
and expense.s, which may be brought in as the 
estimated piofit. If the contract is one that is 
usually certified by an architect ii.s portions of 
the work are completed, and any amount.^ have 
btjen so certified, the ditference between the ex- 
IK'iiditure and the certified amounts can safely be 


c 

taken as the profit; but as a rule this method will 
result in a smaller amount of profit being shown. 

Another form of Cost Accounts that is an es- 
sential part of the system of bookkeeping is that 
showing the cost of working the separate depart- 
ments of a business, for details of which see Branch 
and Departmental Accounts, p. 31). 

Output Costs 

The systems of Cost Accounts that will now be 
referred to are usually kept quite apart from the 
system of bookkeeping. The records may be com- 
piled from records in the books of account, or from 
a separate soui%e of information. 

Output costs are u.setul for recording the cost of 
producing an article that is being constantly pro- 
duced in bulk, as, for example, coal which is mined, 
or cheeses which are manufactured. 

The records will be made periodically, the period 
varying with the nature of the business ; monthly 
records are usual for factory costs, but natural pro- 
ducts may be dealt with oftener, weekly records 
not Ixung unusual. The method is to divide the 
whole of the expenditure for the i)eriod over the 
number of units of the article produced, say jjer 
ton. As a rule the only expenditure dealt with 
is that incurred during the actual production, all 
exi>enses in connection with removal to depots and 
tlie subsequent sale being omitted. It will easily 
be seen that the latter class of exi>enses is quite un- 
affected by the quantities produced. The system is, 
of cour.se, equally applicable to branches of a busi- 
ness each of which produces a separate article, and 
the following example is taken from an Explosives 
Manufactory, one department of which produces 
nitric acid. The lecord given is for one month. 


NITRIC ACID COST SHEET (Deckmbkr) 
Production'. 21 tons 4 cwt. 3 qr. 3 lb. 



tons. 

cwt. 

qr. 

£ 

s. 

d 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Sulphuric Acid purchased . . 

29 

8 

0 at 

3 

15 

0 per ton 

j 110 

5 

0 

Nitrate of Soda purchased . . . 

Mixed Acid from “ H ” Department 

29 

5 

0 u 

10 

1 

7 II 

! 294 

16 

4 

2 

14 

0 M 

5 

0 

0 

! 13 

10 

0 

Coal ... 

5 

19 

2 .. 


18 

4 

' 5 

9 

7 

Wages 







1 20 

12 

0 








1 444 

12 

11 

Less Weak Acid sold, 10 cwt. at 8s. per cwt. 


. 4 

0 

0 








1 440 

12 

11 


. Ekjual to 

Add Avemge Cost of Repairs 


£20 14 11 per ton. 

0 r> 6 


Total Expenditure. 


Average Cost . . . £21 0 r > 

Quantity in Stock 1 December, 21 tons 3 cwt. at ... £20 11 7 
Production for December taken at 21 tons 3 cwt. at ... 21 0 5 

(actually 21 tons 4 cwt 3 qr. 3 lb.) 

Average ... 20 16 0 
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It will be observed that in the foregoing there is 
no provision for Administration Charges. These 
were included in the Costs of the finished article 
and not in the intermediate manufactures which 
are all used up. If it is desired to include Admin- 


istration Charges, and if Nitric Acid is the only, 
product manufactured, the total charges will be 
divided over the quantity produced, but if other 
products are made as well, it may be done in the 
following manner: — 


Administration Charges for month ...£100 0 0 

Nitric Add produced, say, 21 tons at ... 20 16 b per ton. 

3 tons of Explosives produced at 70 0 0 u 

Assuming the two articles to be distinct productions. 

Value of Nitric Acid produced = £43^ 16 0 
3 tons of Explosives produced = 210 0 0 

* Total Value ...£646 16 0 


Therefore charge to Nitric Acid, of £100 = £67, 10«. 8d., 

^ £646, 168. 

and to Explosives, of £100 = £33^ 98. 4d., 

£646, 168. 

which is equivalent to £3, 4s. 4<i. per ton on Acid, and £10, 16«. 5</. per ton on Explosives, making 

Total Costs of £24, Os. Ad. per ton Nitric Acid, and 
£80, 16.'?. 5d. per ton Explosives. 


A modification of this method is sometiine.s used 
as a rough sort of check upon the work of different 
departments of a manufacturing business, and while 
for one period alone the results shown are of very 
little value, spread over a period they do approxi- 
mate to the true facts. It is not recommended as 
a scientific system, but as a sort of “ rule of thumb ” 
easily applied without expense. 

The whole of the expenses of a department are 
totalled, say for a week, and compared with the 
value of the work produced during the same 
period. The expenses wrill include materials pur- 
chased, wages and salaries paid, sundry expen.se.s, 
and a share of the rent and similar charges of the 
business. In many cases the only value of the 
work produced that is available will be the .sale 
value. It will be seen that the method i.s incom- 
plete in that Stocks at the beginning and end of 
the period are ignored, and that work in progress 
is not taken to the credit although material has 
been purchased and work done thereon. Similarly, 
material is charged up as it is purchased and not 
as it is used. In view also of the fact that the 
sale value is usually taken, the results show the 


profit eiirned l^efore charging anything for Warc- 
hou.se and Selling C'harges, d:c. In some ciist^s, 
liowever, the value {mt^upon the work done is 
the figure at which similar articles can be pur- 
chased, and if such value is taken*the results .show 
approximately whether or not the department is 
justifying its exi.st.ence by producing cheaper than 
it can purcliase.^ 

r 

Production Costs 

These costs are similar to Output Costs, but 
differ in that they show what portion of the 
total cost is applicable to each item of oxinm- 
diture. The advantage is that any excess iii the 
normal cost of either material or labour is at' 
once apxjarent, thus enabling steps to be taken 
to remedy inefficiency or to prevent leakage of 
material, ike. 

In order to compare Output and Production 
Costs the figures given in the previous example 
will again be used, although perhaps it may not 
be the best example for illustrating the advantages 
of Production Costs. 
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NITRIC ACID PRODUCTION ACCOUNT 
QuaniUy produced : <il tons 4 cwt. 3 qr. 




Total 



Per Ton of Acid 


Expenditure. 


Produced. 


a 

a. 

d. 


£ 

a. 

d. 

Sulphuric Acid purchased 

110 

5 

0 


5 

3 

10 

Nitrate of Soda purchase 

294 

16 

4 


13 

17 

7 

Mixed Acid from “ H " Department 

13 

10 

0 



12 

8 

Coal 

5 

9 

7 



5 

2 

Wages 

20 

12 

0 



19 

5 

• 

444 

12 

11 


20 

18 

8 

Leet Weak Aci<’ sold 

4 

0 

0 



3 

9 


440 

12f 

11 


20 

14 

11 

Repairs 




say. 


5 

6 

Establidiment Charges 

67 

10 

8 

say, 

3 

4 

4 

0k 





24 

4 

9 


Running and Working Costs 

Running or Working Costs are very similar to 
Production Costs, but the cost of each item of 
expenditure is worked out ^ot on the quantity of 
anything produced, but upon the amount of work 
done. 

The sysUmi is employed in businesses connected 
with* Railways, Electric - j tower Station-s, Motor 
Ruses, IVams, cfcc. ' 

The basis uiion which the cost is calculated will, 
.of course, be fixed Vjy the actual busine.ss, and it is 
not unusual for thc.se costs to bc‘ worked out on 
more than one basis for the same business. A 
Railway may use tlie train mile, an^l tons carried, 
Motor Buses the bus fnile, and jier £1 of fares, and 
so on. 

Process Costs (or Factory Costs) 

These are applicable to a business producing 
many different kinds of articles, all of which may 
consist of a number of parts, each part having to 
go through varied processes. 

In theory it consists of collating the cost of every 
I)ortion of material used, and the labour cost of 
work done in the course of manufacture of the 
article. This is sometimes referred to as the 
Prime Cost. 

To this must be added some portion of the 
Working Expenses of the Factory, sometimes 
known as the Oncost. 

J n practice the matter is far from easy. In 
er to get the material upon which to base the 
calculations, it is necessary for those responsible 
for the labour during the various processes to 
make records as the work is done. These records 
must be accurate or the result of the whole is value- 


le.ss, and it is difficult to obtain accurate clerical 
records from men who are not accustomed to such 
work. An alternative is for a Cost Clerk to be 
attached to each department in order to make 
the records, which, of course, is an unproductive 
expense. Then after the original records have 
been made there still remains a considerable 
amount of work to be done to complete the pre- 
paration of the Cost Accounts. This work is 
usually done by a separate trained staff, which 
again means extra expense. Then, too, the work 
re<[uires an amount of technical knowledge in order 
to organize a successful system, and the results 
obtained from a system that does not suit the 
conditions are often misleading. 

Before instituting any system the actual con- 
ditions should be carefully considered, but tlfe 
following de.scription of a system designed for a 
manufactory of cheap clocks will give an idea of 
the general method and also indicate some of the 
.sjiecial requirements: — 

The Orders given out to the Factory by the Office 
will consist of two kinds: Special Orders and Stock 
Orders. Separate books should be kept to record 
them, and each order will have a consecutive 
number. The order form given out will be upon 
a Card, different colours being used for the two 
classes of orders. 

Sf)ecial Orders will be for complete articles 
ordered by customers, and the Card will accompany 
the work until the articles are packed. Stock 
Orders will be for parts of articles or the completed 
goods as required, and the Card has to accompany 
the work until the goods are placed in store. If 
for parts only the goods will go into the factory 
stores, completed articles going to the warehouse 
store. 

The description of the goods is to be placed at 
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the head of each card, or attached if necessary. 
Definite quantities will be stated for Special 
Orders, but an approximate quantity only for' 
Stock Orders. In either case the actual quantity 
delivered to the storekeeper or packer must be 
finally inserted before the Cards are returned to 
the office. 

The whole of the processes through which the 
work has to go must be detailed upon the Cards, 


and the time employed thereon, or the amount 
paid if piecework. 

The headings may be filled in before the Cards 
are issued or in the factory as the work is done. 

The quantity of material issued must be recorded,a 
and also any returns to stores, whether of unused 
material or scrap. 

The following is the Card issued for a Stock 
Order of cases f#r small brass clocks:— 


STOCK ORDER, No. 

•/b6 .— About 4000 Small Cases. hale 

Mateiml issued Brass. 4 cwt. 3 qr. 7 lb. 

Material returned ... Brass Scrap. 1 cwt. 2 qr. 2 lb. 
Quantity commenced ... 4462 blanks. 


Work Done. 

Hours Occupied. 

Rate per Hour. 

Piecework. 

Blanking ... 

— 

— 

4cf. i)er thousand. 

Tool Setting 

J hour 

U. 

• 

Ist Drawing 1 

Tool Setting / 

4 hours . . 



Annealing 

3 hours 



2nd Drawing 

6 hours 


• 

Tool Setting 

. . i hour 

U. 


Cutting Off 

— 

— 

... Id. f>cr hundred. 

Tool Setting 

} hour 

9d. 


Stamping 1 

Tool Setting! 

. . 3 hours 



Cutting Out 

— 

— 

• Id. per hundred. 

Tool Setting 

1 hour 

9d. 

• 


Quantity returned to i^tore , . 443r). 


Upon the completion of the work ordered the 
Qu'ds are returned to the office to be dealt with by 
^e Cost Clerks. From these Record Cards the Cost 
Account has to be prepared. In modern factorie.s 
the Card system is in vogue as a rule, and the ac- 
counts will be recorded upon Cost Cards. The form 
in which these are kept will lx? in accordance with 
the information desired. U.sually it is sufficient 
to be able to fix the cost of an article either when 
finished or completed up to a definite point If, 
however, it is desired to know’ the co.st of each 
process it will "be necessary to divide the cost of 
each process by the quantity produced. 

In the case under consideration the cost is 
shown in one amount for the whole of the work 
recorded in the Order Sheet as on p. 43. 

The alternative method of showing the actual 
cost of each process per thousand articles isjtlso 
given on p. 43. 

It may be observed that consfcerably more work 
is entailed, but if it is customary for goods to be 
in all stages of manufacture at stocktaking time, 
the results may be of sufficient value to make it 
worth while adopting this method. 


It will Ik? ilbticed that the cost of material has 
IxKMi calculated separately, ^he advantage of this 
Is obviou.'^. The price of bra.s.s fluctuates largely, 
and if at any future time it is desinnl to know 
the pre'^ent cost, it is only necessary to make a 
simple cjilculation to adjust any variation in price. 
For example : If brass i» reduced to 6d, per lb., tlie 
co.st will l)e reduced by one-seventh of £2, 8«. 6*4^/. 
j)er thousand, i.e. 6«. \V2d. With regard to the 
loss on scrap, in this particular case the suppliers 
of brass undertake to receive scrap at Ijtf. jjer lb. 
less than the market price. This would not ai»ply 
to other materials nor in all cases to brass, and it 
would then be necessary to charge to the job the 
whole of the material used at cost price, and to 
make an allowance for the value of the scrap. 

The remaining item to be dealt with is Establish- 
ment Charg^. It will be seen that the system 
adopted is to charge 100 per cent on the labour^as 
the estimate for these charges. In general it may 
be said Uiat they are always estimated. First of 
all it is necessary to find the amount of Works Ex- 
pmtm which cannot be charged to particular jobs. 
It will of course include the rent, rates, and taxes 
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STOCK COST ACCOUNT. No. 


4435 Small Caseh. \ Date 


cwt. qr. lb. 

£ 

». 

d 

Material isBued ... 4 3 7 Brass. 




Material returned ... 1 2 2 Scrap. 




« Net ... 3 1 5 at 7d. per lb. 

10 

15 

3 

^ Fqual to |)er thousand ... 

2 

1 8 

1 6-4 

Loss on Scrap. 1 cwt. 2 qr. 2 lb. at l^d. per lb 

i 1 



Labour: • 




Blanking at 4d. |>er M a . 


1 

6 

Tool Setting. } hour at 1 5. 



3 

Ist Drawing and Tool Setting, 4 hours at 6d. . . 


2 

0 

Annealing, 3 hours at 5d. . . ... ... a 


1 

3 

2nd Drawing. 6 hours at 6(/. 


3 

0 

Tool Setting. J hour at 1 «. 



3 

Cutting Off. Irf. per C 


3 

8 

Tool Setting, i hour at 9d. 



2 

Stamping and Tool Setting, 3 hour^ at 8d. 


2 

0 

Cutting Out, Id. per C . 


3 

9 

Tool Setting, ^ liaur at 9d. 



2 



18 

0 

Establihhment Charges, 100 |)er cent on Lalioui ... t 

1 

18 

0 

Loss on Scrap 

1 : 

1 

1 

3 

• 

Cost of 443.5 (witlK>ut Material) 

2 ' 

17 

3 

E(]ual to [)er thouHaiid 


12 

10-9 

Add Material (Bra^s at 7d. per Ik) per tliousand 

1 2 

8 

64 

Total Cost I >er thousand ... 

^ 3 

1 1 

5-3 


STOCK COST ACCOl'NT, No. 


4435 Small Casks Date 


Material 
Losh on Scr.ip 

Laboir : 

Blanking' . . 

Tool Setting 

Ist Drawing and Tool Setting 
Annealing .. 

2nd Drawing 
Tool Setting 
Cutting Off 
Tool Setting 

Stamping and Tool Setting 
Cutting Out 
Tool Setting 


Lose on Scrap 






1 

Cost 



Total Cost 

pel Thousand 


i £ 

« 

rf. 

£ 

s 

d 


i 

.1,5 

3 

! 2 

8 

6-4 


1 

1 

3 

i 

4 

9 5 





■ ' ■■ 


4 




3 

i 


0-7 



2 

0 



5-4 



1 

3 



3-4 



3 

0 



8-1 




3 



0-7 







10 







•5 







5-4 







10 







-.5 






48-7 

)0 i>er cent on Labour . . 





48*7 





8 

1-4 





4 

9-5 

thousand 





12 

10» 

L per lb.) per thousand 



2 

8 

6-4 

»er thousand . . 




3 

1 

6*3 
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of factory if rented, or ground rent, rates, Ac., and 
depreciation if owned, light, fuel, and water, and 
kindred charges, repairs and depreciation to plant* 
and machinery, all factory clerks* wages, manager’s 
salary, Ac. The question of foremen’s wages is 
difficult, because part of their time may be charged 
directly to the jobs for tool setting, Ac., the balance 
being occupied in supervision, repairs, Ac.; but 
unless a material part of their time is directly 
charged, it is better to include the whole of their 
wages in the Establishment Charges. 

As a rule nothing is included in Establishment 
Charges for any expenses incurred in connection 
with sales, nor for office rent and planes, directors’ 
fees, Ac., such items being considered in connec- 
tion with the percentage of profit to be charged 
on cost 

In order to charge some portion of these exj)enses 
to each job it is necessary to fix a basis upon 
which the amount is to be calculated. In the 
illustration given the basis used is productive 
labour, and in the past the amount of Establish- 
ment Charges was approximately equal to the 
amount of productive labour, and therefoie 10() 
per cent on the amount of the latter item is 
added. 

By taking productive labour as the basis ui>on 
which to allocate the Establishment Charges, it 
will be noticed that material used is charged u}) at 
cost, and some factories do not work ujion that 
method, because they consider that material used 
should bear some of the charges. It is quite tiuc 


that if material is in the store for any time it ought 
to bear some part of the rent, Ac., but on the 
other hand if no work at all is done upon it, a 
profit on the actual cost is all that is required, and 
the profit is provided for after the cost of ther 
finished article is ascertained. With the possible 
exception of rent, all the items included in the 
working expenses are incurred in respect to the 
work done, and ^erefore are fairly spread over 
the cost of the work, i.e. the productive labour. 

The alternative method of dividing the Estab- 
lishment Expenses in proportion to the total cost 
of the article produced, including materials, is not 
so satisfactory in practice and is not to be recom- 
mended. 

The cost of the whole of the parts will eventually 
be absorbed in the cost of the compfeted article, 
for upon each subsequent process the ascertained 
value of* the part at that stage is brought in at the 
commencement of the Cost Account. 

In the case already illustrated the next proi'ess 
Avill be electro-plating, and if 2000 cases are issued 
the first item on the Stock Cost Account will be ; 
2000 cases from .store al £3, Is. 6*3(f. per thousand, 
£6, 28, 10*6J. 

In conclusion, it may be said that for a .sysUmi 
of C*ost Accounts to be satisfactory, it must he 
designed to suit the conditions of the business. 
If this is not the cajft? the results may not \x^ 
accurate, and whether acciiratq or not may cost 
far more than the value of the information f>b- 
tained. 


HIRE-PURCHASE ACCOUNTS 


We must first carefully note the distinction l>e- 
tween Hire F^irchase and an Agreement to Fay by 
Instalments. As is explained elsewhere the pro- 
perty in a Hire-Purchase contract does not pa.ss to 
the hirer until the last instalment is paid, whereas 
in the second case the property in the goods pa.sses 
at once from the seller to the buyer. It will lx; 
readily seen that there is a great distinction between 
the two. (See Part HI, Chapter VI.) 

The Hire-Purchase agreement will contain the 
amounts to be paid periodically by the hirer, which 
will include interest and capital repayments, and 
a clause in the agreement will state : “ When the 
hirer shall have paid to the seller rents amounting 

in the aggregate to the sum of £ , then the 

become — the property of the hirer”. 

There are two methods of fixing the price to be 
paid by the hirer — (1) Selling price, to which is 
added interest on unpaid balance thereof, and (2) 
a higher price payable by equal instalments, in- 
cluding interest. 


We will n.s.sume that the price is fixed and re- 
payable in ten eijual half-yearly instalments, in- 
cluding interest at .0 i)er cent. 

S<^) far as the sellerr is concerned he should treat 
the arrangement in his books as a sale at tlie 
selling price, and thus debit the hirer and credit 
sales in the year the agreement is signed. As eiich 
instalment is received he will creilit the full amount 
to the hirer, and will then debit the hirer and credit 
interest account with the amount of interest at b 
per cent on the balance of the hirer’.s account for 
one half-year. When the last instalment is received 
the hirer’s account will automatically close and 
the transaction is complete. Should, however, the 
hirer ftul to complete all the instalments and re- 
turn the goods or machinery, he will be credi|j|pd 
with the present net value of the returned articles, 
and the Mance will be profit or loss as the case 
may be, the articles being taken into stock at this 
net value. 

'^The hirer will make no entries in his books of 
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account until the first instalment is due. He will 
ascertain the cash value of the asset purchased 
on this system and make a memorandum of 
same. 

• When the first instalment is due he will debit 
Interest with 5 i^er cent on the Cash value, debit 
Hire-Purchase Account with the balance between 
this figure and the instalment, and credit the seller 


with the total, viz. the amount of the instalment 
« due. 

‘ If the cash value of the asset is placed at the 
head ol the ledger account (Hire-Purchase Account) 
the outstanding amount can be seen easily by de- 
ducting the debits from the cash value, thus facili- 
tating reference. 

The Journal entries would be : — 


Sundries Dr. 

To “Seller*^ 

Interest 

Hire-Purchase Account 

Being instalment due this day with interest at 5 ]>er 
cent on £ the outstanding balance. 


Of cou^st^, although depreciation of tlie asset is 
not allowed for in these remarks it inutA by no 
means l>e lost sight of. Nattirally depreciatum 
will 1 h‘ allowed for in the Hirer’s Accounts in 
accordance with the nature ot the asset purchased, 
but this will in no way interfe^re with the above 
principles. The depreciation should U* ])rovided 
by of)ening a l)ej)reciation Account which will 
reduce the (30ok value of the asset, and when the 
purchase is complete the Depreciation Account 
may be transferred to the Asset Account, reduc- 
ing same to its valuatiort. Kcmewals of parts 
and repairs will dealt with in the ordinary 
c(»urse. 

Let ns take a concrete t‘.\ample 

An electric motor is bougJit on the Hire-Purchase 
system at a cost of £’2’M\ U) l>e paifl in ten half- 
yearly instalments ot* £'23 which includes iiitere:>t 
at T) jKM* cent. 

We shall find that the cash value of tliis £‘4b per 


annum, i)ayable half-yearly with interest at 5 per 
cent, is £201 , 6^'., and this is the memorandum at 
the head of the Hire-Purchase Account. 


PV 


~ where PV = present value, p — 
' ” ^ ^ jxiriodical payment, R the amount 

of £1 for one period, and ( the 
number of periods. 


we get = 

^ (1-025H1-02O-1) 


X *2808 
P2808 X 


= £201, 6s. (atx)Ut), 


which by the aid of Logarithms is quite a simple matter 
to calculate. 


The Seller’s books are as shown on the followiwg 
pages. 
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J. JONES & Co— HIRE-PURCHASE ACCOUNT 



The Hirer will journalize each Instalment when due as follows: — 


im 

% 

■ 

m 

a 

d . 

£ 

a. 

d . 

June 

30 

Sundries ... r. Dr.* 










To Electric Co. ... ... ... ... 





28 

0 

a 



Motor Hire-purchase Account 

■ 

17 

19 

4 






Interest 


5 

■1 

8 






Being instalment due this day and interest at 










5 per cent on £201, 6 k. 

H 

m 

■ 
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HIRERS LEDGER 


MOTOR HIRE-PURCHASE ACCOUNT. (Cash Value, £201, 64.) 


1900. 



£ 

8. 

d. 

1900. 

• 


1 ^ 

s. 

d 

June 

30 

To Sundries 


17 

19 

4 

Dec. 

31 

Ry RfLlftTir^iB c/d 


36 

7 

8 

Dec. 

31 

»» «i 


18 

8 

4 




• 





36 

7 

8 



• 


36 

7 

8 

1901. 






1901. 






Jan. 

1 

To Balance b/d 


36 

7 

8 

Dec. 

31 

By Balance c/d 


74 

12 

*2 

Jane 

30 

M Sundries 


18 

17 

6 



a 





Dec. 

31 

II II 


19 

7 

0 












74 

12 

2 



f 


74 

12 

2 

190Z. 






1902. 






Jan. 

1 

To Balance b/d 


74 

12 

2 

Dec. 

31 

Ry c/d 

' 114 

15 

5 

June 

30 

II Sundries 


19 

16 

8 







Dec. 

31 

II II 


20 

6 

7 




’ 







114 

15 

6 




' 154 

15 

5 

190S. 






1903 


- 



Jan. 

1 

To Balance b/d 


114 

15 

5 

Dec. 


By Balance c/d 


. 156 

19 

4 

June 

30 

II Sundries 


20 

16 

9 








Dec. 

31 

II II 


21 

7 

2 



« 


i 







1.56 

19 

4 





1 S 6 

19 

4 

1904. 






1904. 






Jan. 

1 

To Balance b/d 


156 

19 

4 

Dec. 

31 

By Balance c/d 


201 

6 

0 

June 

30 

II Sundries 


21 

17 

10 



« 





Dec. 

31 

II II 


22 

8 

10 












201 


1 0 





201 

t> 

0 

1005. 













Jan. 

1 

To Balance b/d 


201 

6 

0 



c 


: 


! 


At any period the amount of the “ Ciish Value ” 
less the debits to date will show the figure on which 
the interest is to be calculated. 

With regard to the other system, namely that of 
charging the selling price plus interest on the out- 
s&nding amount, the agreement will i)robably fix 
a minimum amount to be paid periodically, giving 
the Hirer the option of paying a larger amount if 
he so desire. In this case the treatment is identical 
with the foregoing, as in each case the interest will 
be calculated on the balance still outstanding, and 
naturally if a larger repayment than the minimum 


is made the subsequent interest will be smaller and 
the final pa>Tnent will adjust the account. 

Thissystemof repayment will bean agreenn'nt with 
the Seller at The time of en^jing into the contract. 

In the case of an Agreement to pay by insbil 
ments the Seller will treat the transaction in the 
same way as the foregoing example. The Buyer, 
however, will debit the Asset or other “ Real " 
Account wdth the Cash value of the purchase and 
credit the Seller. Each instalment will be debited 
to the Seller's Account in full, crediting bim with 
interest on the outstanding balance, thus : — 


190 

June 

0. 

30 

Interest Dr. 

To Electric Co. ... 

Being interest at 5 per cent on £201, 64 ., the 
porchase price of the Motor as per agree- 
ment dat€^ 1 Jan., 1900. 


£ 

‘ 5 

1 

i 

1 

8. 

0 

d. 

8 

! ^ 

! 5 

4. 

0 

d. 

8 

100 

Dec. 

10 

31 

Interest 

To Electric Co. ... 

Being interest at 5 per cent on £183, 64 . 8 cf., 
the outstanding balance of purchase price of 
Motor as per agreement dated 1 Jan., 1900. 


£ 

4 

4 . 

11 

d 

8 

1 ^ 

1 4 

4 . 1 

11 

a 

8 t 


Ac. 
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The Ledger Account will read:— - 

ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Purchase of H.P. Motor 


o 

1900. 



£ 

9 

d. 

1 1900. 

1 

! £ 

9 . 

d. 

June 

30 

To Cash 


23 

0 

0 

Jan. 

1 

By Motor Account .... 

! 201 

6 

0 



II Balance c/d 


183 

6 

8 

June 

30 

II Interest 

1 ^ 

0 

8 




o 

206 

6 

8 



: 

1 206 

6 

8 

iroo. 






1900. 

i 




Dec. 

31 

To Cash 


23 

0 

0 

July 

1 

By Balance b/d 

183 

6 

g 

II Balance c/d 


164 

18 

4 

Dec. 

31 

II Interest • 

4 

11 

8 





187 

18 

4 




, 187 

18 

4 








1901 

' 

1 ~ 


~ -- 








Jan. 

1 

By Balance b/d 

{ 164 

i 

' 18 

4 


Ac. 


Where an Agreement to imy by regular® Instal- 
ments is entered into, an alternative form of 
keeping the accounts so far as the Buyer is con- 
cerned is as follows ; — 

Credit the Seller witli the total amount of all 
instalments. Debit Asset Accounts with the Cash 
value and debit the difference to Interest SusiKjnsc 


Account. As each instalment is paid credit Interest 
Suspense Account with the interest on the outstand- 
ing balance and debit Revenue Account per Interest 
Account. 

In the example which w'e have taken above the 
Interest Suspense Account would read as given 
l)elow . — 


INTEREST SUSPENSE ACCOUNT 


UKK), 

• 

j 


£ 


d 

1 UMK) 



£ 

.s 

d 

Jan, 

1 

To Snmlries 


28 

14 

0 

June 

30 

By Interest Account... 


5 

0 

8 







Dec. 

31 

II M II ... 


. 4 

11 

8 










11 Balance c/d . . 


; 19 

1 

8 




1 1 

28 

14 

0 





28 

14 

0 






1 1901. 






J an. 

1 

To Balance t)/d . 


19 

1 

8 

J une 

30 

j By Interest 


1 4 

2 

6 








Dec. 

31 


3 

13 

0* 










II Balance c/d .... 


11 

6 

2 





i 

1 

8 





! 19 

1 

8 

ivurj. 






1902. 






Jan. 

1 

To Balance b/d 


11 

6 

•J 

.Tune 

30 

By Interest 


. 3 

3 

4 



1 




Dec. 

31 

M II 


2 

13 

5 



. 

1 






II Biilance c/d 


5 

9 

5 





1 11 

6 

2 





11 

6 

2 

1903. 1 



1 ’ - -- 
1 



1903 



: 

=- 

r 

Jan. 

1 

To Balance b/d 


1 5 

; 

r» 

.Tune 

30 

By Interest 


: 2 

3 

3 







Dee. 

31 


; 1 1 

12 

10 










II Balance c/d 


1 

13 

4 





1 

: ^ 

9 






5 

9 

5 

1904 






1904 


i 



Jan. 

1 1 

To Balance b/d 


1 

13 

4 

June 

30 

By Interest 

1 1 

2 

2 







Dec. 

31 

II II 

1 

11 

2 





1 


4 



■ 

1 

13 

4 

• 



ii 

i 





i 

!■ 1 




The accountancy relative to these systems of I foregoing fashion, and combine simplicity with 
Purchase present no difficulties if treated in the | accuracy and efficiency. 
voL. vm. 
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STOCK AND STORES ACCOUNTS 


No matter what the size of the concern the 
treatment of its stores is one of considerable 
importance, directly affecting the accounts, con- 
sequently it is essential that an eihcient system 
should ^ instituted for dealing with the same. 

We may divide the concerns into the following 
sections : — 

( 1 ) Those buying for their owm consumption-— 
Gas Companies, Railway Companies. 

(2) Those buying and selling goods in bulk — 
Metal Merchants, <kc. 

(3) Those buying in bulk and^selling in smaller 
quantities— Retailers, e.g., Grocery, 

(4) Those buying goods for the purpose of con- 
version into other articles and selling the completed 
articles — Motor Manufacturers, «kc. 

(6) Those buying and distributing for other 
concerns. 


Buying for Own Consumption 

In the case of those buying for their own con 
sumption a stock will be carried necessitating a 
storeroom or warehouse, which wiU be in charge 
of a chief storekeeper directly responsible for the 
whole of the maragement and custody of the stores 
therein. 

The storing of the various articles will be made 
in a maniker so that easy access can be had to any 
class of stock. Such system will naturally dej>end 
upon the class of article. 

The storekeeper from time to time will inform 
the “buyer” as to the amount of stock of the various 
articles which he requires to be replenished, and a 
minimum quantity will be fixed for him below which 
he must never go. In a conspicuous and accessible 
place in each recef)tacle in the storeroom will be a 
Store Card, which may be ruled as follows : — 


No. OF Receptacle 


Nature of Article ?. 

Maximum Quantity to l>e kept 

Minimum Quantity to bt‘ kept 


Kbckiyed. { 

Issusi) 

• 

Hate 

Heecription. 

Quantity. | 

Date. 

Description. 

Quantity. 

• 




1 

1 


• 



These cards will be kept up daily, as and when 
goods are stored or drawn. 

The Storekeeper will keej) a record of all goods 
received in a Stores Received Book, entering up 
same from the delivery notes when checked w'ith 


the goods, and noting the prices, &c., wdien receiv- 
ing the invoice. 

The Stores Received Book may be ruled as 
follows : — 


STORES RECEIVED BOOK 


Dide. 

1 

Stores 

Ledger 

Folio. 

Name. 

tiescri^tioii 

Article 

Niim- 

i»er. 

Quantity 

Weight. 
Tonii fwt Qr 

Lb. 

Hate. 

Amount. 

Remarks. 

1 

i 


1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 


t ! 

! 

i 

i i 

i 

t 

! - 

[ 

1 

i 

! . 

1 
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• This book will be posted to the Stores Ledger under various classified accounts. 

STORES LEDGER 

Dr, Ac<?OUNT Cr, 


Q 

Folio. 

Particulars. 

NumlMjr 

or 

Weight. 

Rate 

Amount. 

Bate. 

Folio. 1 

Particulars. 

Number 

or 

Weight. 

.2 

ii 

Rate 

Amount 




• 

! 

1 

1 







1 

1 

1 

1 i 
1 

i 

l! 

1 ; 

, 'j 





To tlie Stores Ledger will also be posted the Stores Issued Jk)ok. 


STORES ISSUED BOOK 


— 

Rci{uiHi' 


— a,- _ 

Quantity j 

i 


I>atc 

tioii 

Folio, 

Particulars. 

, — 


Rate. ; Amount. 

Allocation and/or Job 


>' UOlliUl. 



No. 

Weight i 

'1 


• 







1 

j 



1 

! 


1 

1 

! 

1 





These books should be kept on the double-entry 
system by posting the. totals of the Received and 
l.ssia‘d Books above, and the Ih'turns Book 
shown on p, 63, to a tot^d account, the balance of 
which will agree with the total of the detail bal- 
ances in the Stores Ledger, and will show the cost 
price of the sttK'k on liand. 

I\*rhai>s a detailed description of the mctliod of 
using these b(x>ks will 1x3 best given here. 

The Storekeeper wdll be instructed to issue no 
stores on any pretext whatsoever unless a properly 


signed Requisition i^ handed to him. In order to 
faeilitate filing, etc., it is desirable that those requi- 
sition forms should be printed and be all of one 
size. Various colours may be used for different 
classes of goods if eonsid(;red desirable (e.g. all oils 
and like stores, Green ; spare parts, d:c.. Red ; and 
so forlli), although this is not recommended, as 
eomjdications may ensue. 

The requisition form should be drawn up to meet 
individual reipiiremeuts, and for general use the 
following i.s a fair example: — 
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To THE StOBEKEBPER, 


THE BLANK COMPANY, Ltd. 


Depdt. 


1MU 


No 


Please supply the following goods: — 


Quantity. 

Description. 

Quality. 

Appro|riation. 

Rate.* 

Amount.* 


1 

€ 

! 

• 

* 

1 


, 

i 

9 

i 


(* These columns to be filled in by tlie Storekeeper.) 


Si(f nature 
Grade . . 

Received the above-mentioned goods. 

Signature . . 
Grade 


Upon the presentation of a llequisition duly 
signed by an authorized employee the storekeeixT 
will have the goods brought from the warehouse. 
He will then check the same with the employee 
presenting the requisition, and will obtain his 
receipt. 

The requisition will then be entered in the Stores 
Issued Bwk and the consecutive nunil>er written 
^in the top right-hand corner. 


Prices will In? entered and the amount extruded 
at the cost price as shown by the Ledger. , 

The (luestion of r|Hurns to stock niU'it not bt* 
lost sight of. Naturally with certain i*lasM*s of 
g^KMis more may be drawn thdn are actually' used, 
and ujKui the completion of the “Job” the surplus 
will Ih* n*tnrn(*d. 

A s|»etti«J form should be used when roturning 
these .stort‘s, thus: — * 


To THE Storekeeper, 


THE EL.VNK COMPANY, Lti». 


Dtpit. 


Date . .. 


No 


Please receive the folhiuing ltockJ.": — 


Quantity. 

Description * Quality 

i 

Ex .r<»b N.I 

Appropnatioii 

1 Rate.' 

Amount * 

{ 


1 

! 

i 

. ‘ 

1 

1 

« 

t 



• ^1 



(* Theae columns to be filled in by the Storekeeper.) 


Signature 
Grade .... 
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These stores will be readmitted into stock at 
the cost price and the original allocation will be 
credited. 

A Stores Returns Book will be used for recording 
these transactions. 



At monthly or other periodical intervals a 
statement will be prepared by the ston‘keeper 
embracing all the stores issued since the hist 
statement. ^ 

iThis statement will be sent to the Head Office 
together with the Requisitions and Returns Notes. 

Naturally the particular form this statement will 
take must be determined by the nature of the busi- 
ness, but the following will give an idea of the kind 
of statement required : — 



Checked hy Certified by Storekeeper. 

Passed by * 
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The returns will either lx? entered on this form 
in red or a sejiarate form used and the whole 
summarized. 

The statement will be checked by the accounts 
department at the Head Office and passed by the 
chief of the department. 

From this statement the Journal will be written 
up in the usual >vay. 

Another class of business under this heading is 
that of the Building and similar trades. 

l/STiere goods are issued Ex Store the Appropria- 


tion Column of the Stores Issued Book will bear 
the Job Number, but frequently goods are sent 
direct to the job, in which case the storekeeper 
will not handle them in any way. Here the 
accounts deixirtment will retain the foreman’s 
requisition and record siiine in a memorandum 
book, and when the Invoice from the supplier is 
received, cross references will 1x3 made on l>oth In- 
voice and Requisition and the particulars entertnl in 
the Direct Supplies Book, in which l>ook will Ik.* 
entered any transfers dbect from one job to another. 


DIRECT SUPPLIES BOOK 


Bate. 

Aequiai- 

tiou 

Number. 

Folio. 

k_ 

Supplier ^ 
(Trader or Job). 

Quantity. 

Beacriptiou. 

Quality. 

j Kate. 

Amount. 

Debit tt> Job 


i 

j 


1 

! 

1 

i 

i 


j 

c 

1 

i . 



j 

I 

1 


Buying and Selling in Bulk 

With regard to this class the method usually in 
vogue is simplicity itself. It is very seldom that 
the concern ever has the goods in its actual ]>hy- 
sical jwssession, the ‘‘documents” (bill of lading, *ke.) 
being all they hold, and the gfKxls are usually sent 
direct from the wwks or the fa('tory to tlie miIh 
purchaser. 

^or simplicity let us iissume a Met.d ^lerchant ; 


but the Sfiine remarks will apply {m ntatia ?;? ufn ndfs) 
to all businesses of this descrription. 

Here the ‘•Hf>use” will receive an Enquiry for 
say 1(H) tons f)f Steed Joists, and the s]HMdticatioii is 
either enclosed or forwarded later. The rm'reh.iiit 
willejuotc his price and length of time reijinrt'd for 
delivery. 

On receiving the order he will make an enlrr 
in IliN order book, which ^hay be ruled ns fol- 
lows : — 


Order 

Number. 

Date 

of 

Order. ' 

W’orks 

Executing;. 

Dei'i.nution, 
l^uaiititv, and { 
1*1 ue 

I»ate of 
J’laeiij;; 

< »rdci 

i 

T.iiyer 

I)elivery 

in 

W eeka. 

Iiivoiee 

Nundier 

Kenmzk.'^ 

1 

2 




r 

7 

8 


in 



i 

! : 

t 1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 


He will fill up all columns except No. 9. 

The number in column 1 will l)e used in all cor- 
respondence to the works or buyer respecting this 
order. 

When the goods are ready the works will advise 
the merchant, who by this time will have received 
the shipping instructions from the buyer. These 


instructions will be passed on to the works, who 
will seild the documents and invoices to the mer- 
chant. 

When the invoice is received it will show the 
actual weight of the goods in tons (if English) or 
in kilos (if Continental) ; in the latter case the weight 
is converted into tons and the invoice to the pur- 
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chaser made out. This invoice will bear the number book, which will greatly facilitate the work of 
of the order and be copied in the Invoice Book, and checking the purchases and sales, so that no 
the folio placed in column 9 of the Order Book. * purchase is recorded without the corresponding 
Naturally no stock will be carried by the merchant, sale being entered. 

.and the invoice to the buyer will be dated the same Where separate Journals are used the entries 
as that of the works. must be “ticked off” against each other to ensure 

The Purchase and Sales Journal may be one the inclusion of both sale and purchase. 


PURCHASE AND SALES JOURNAL 

® i)r. 6V. 


Date. 

Buyer. 

Order 

Number. 

i 

Folio. 

t 

1 Amount. 

Works. 

Folio. 

Amount 




j 

i 

' 

i 

i 


• 

1 

i 

i 




1 


lA‘(lg(T postings are made from this journal 
in tljo usual w^ay and the toUls at the month end 
posted to Sales and Purc^iases Accounts respec- 
tively. 

Piy tli(‘ use of the ahovv Journal it is impossible 
wiili th(! exercise of ordinary c<ire for a piirchaM* 
to 1 k‘ entered without the siih', or which 

are the chief errors to lx* guarded against in Mich 
accounts. 

Retailing 

W Ikto stores are ])urcha.s(*d in bulk, the bulk 
broken and sold In small quantities ( the usual 
Retailers^ Businesses, ^uch as Grocery), in all jirob- 


ability there will be one central warehouse and 
.several branches w here the retail business is con- 
<lucted. 

Where there is only one retail shop the latter 
part of tlie followdug remarks will ai)ply, with 
certain excei)tions, and their api)lication will be 
apj>arent. 

Assume, then, that more than one retail shop 
exists. Willi regard to Stores inw'ards ta the 
central w’aj*(‘liouse the same procedure as that re- 
lating to buying and selling in bulk will apply. 
Jlie managers of the retail branches wdll forward 
requisitioiiN to the warehouse, when fresh supplies 
are required. 


REQUISITION FORM 


THE 15LANK COMPANY, Ltd. 


To THK StORKKKKPKR- 


Bkanck 

Datt 


No. 


Please supply the following: — 


Quantity. 

Description 

Quality or Maik. 

ili'iiiaiks 

i Rate.* 

j Amount.* 

h 

• 


• 



i 

i 

i 




(" These coliimiis to he filled in by the Storekeeper.) 

Signature 


Branch Manager. 
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The prices entered will be cost (but see later). | The Stores Issued Book will be ruled as under 

STORES ISSUED BOOK 


Date. 

Requiai- 

tion 

Number. 

Quantity. 

Deacriptioii. 


Rate. 

Amount 

Branch. 

No 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4, <tc. 




c 

Totfi 

il ... 



c 


r 






















1 

1 


Stores issued sheets with the requisitions will be 
sent periodically to the Head Office, as above 
save that the columns will be headed for each 
Branch. 

There are at least two ways of proceeding now. 

Some business houses charge out to the branches 
at costy whilst others charge out at cost plus the 
percentage of profit which the branch should make, 
considering that a better check is thus made upon 
the branch. The advisability of either will not l)e 
considered here, merely the method. 

Where cost price is charged, either an invoice from 
the Head Office or a memorandum of price (which 
amounts to the same thing) is forwarded to the 
Branch, showing Ck)st Prices. If the second method 
of pricing is used, the price will of course be cost 
plus the percentage. 

In the Branch books the Head Office will lx? 
crfidited and Goods Account debited with the 
figure of the invoice, and the Head Office books 
will debit the Branch and credit Stores Issued. 

The Branch will break the bulk and retail the 
goods in the ordinary way, making the usual ixjri- 
odical Cash returns to the Head Office. 

Except in busine.sses where the nature of the 
trade may require it, no Branch should be allowed 
on any account whatsoever to transfer goods to 
another Branch without a written authority signed 
by the Head Office Manager and Accountant, and 
where this transfer system is allowed advices should 
be despatched by both managers to the Head Office. 

At the end of the financial period Branches and 
Head Warehouse will take Stock on specially pre- 
pared sheets. (For this see “ Stocktaking ” p. 67.) 

Manufacturers 

Here we have goods used for the purpose of 
manufacturing other articles (such as Bicycles, 
Motors, Ac.), where numbers of articles either 


finished or partly so and materia] in a raw state 
all combine to form a completed whole. 

Stores inwards \»ill be treated in exactly the 
same manner as laid down for Purchavsers for own 
Consumption. 

During the course of production goods wdll 
probably jmss through' several departments, each 
representing a stage towards completion, and usu- 
ally each department is treated separately for the 
purpose of testing the profit on its stage of the 
work. 

Therefore complete records are kept of issues to 
each department and of the out-turn of the jiartly 
finished articles from each stage. In order to do 
.so, the Stores Issued Book or Books will show to 
which department such stores are issued, and the 
form of Stores Issued Book will be the same as 
previously shown for the Branches (p. 50), sub- 
stituting Department for Branch. 

It is usual to treat each department as a sepa- 
rate undertaking, valuing the output at selling 
price as at that stage of completion, anrl also 
charging it with the selling price of the previous 
stage. 

As in all cases the chief attention is turned to 
the allocation in departments, such items as Kent, 
Heating, Lighting, and Establishment Charges 
being apportioned. 

Buying for Distribution 

Establishments buying for distribution to others 
are perhaps rare, but such do exist where a group 
of companies afe practically under the same man- 
agement. g 

Such concerns may or may not carry a Stock and 
may or may not make a profit. It is clear that 
better terms can be obtained from traders where 
large quantities are ordered, thus saving individual 
companies a considerable amount. 
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. It is usual for such concerns to make no profit 
on the transactions, usually limiting their liability 
by guarantee. Deposits are made by each com- 
pany under the scheme of a certain sum roughly 
representing the average of a month^s purchases, 
thus providing a working capital. 

Tlie expenses of management u.re periodically 
divided up and charged to the companies according 
to their purchases for the period 

Where a stock is carried the procedure with 
regard to the stockkeeping records ir the same 
as that for the Branch system charged at cost, 
making up the invoices monthly. 

Where no stock is carried requisitions will be 
received by individual companies of their require- 
ments, and orders are then sent to the traders for 
dispatch of goods direct to the company's dep6t, 
Invoices inwards being sent to the Distributing 
C'oncern. These will be entered in a Purchase 
Journal and a summary made of each company's 
total. Lists of invoices (net) are made, the in- 
VMices and lists presented to each coin})any cori- 
ctrncd, who will refund the Distributing Concern 
this amount. Care should be taken to see at each 
pay day that the total of the Purchase Journal, 
( ‘ln*<jue Agenda Book, and Summary of Companies 
li^ts, agree. 

Stocktaking 

Stocktaking is an important item in the pro- 
I edure of any conqwiny or busines.s. (See also 
l\ut L Chapter II.) 

Stock should be biken (so far as is practicable) 
,il the close of busine.ss on the last da> ui the fin- 
ancial {»eri(Kl to which the accounts are made up. 

StfKtk Sheets should be prepared beforehand 
with the names, <kc., of all the various articles 
used in the business. 1 Vices will bti extended at 
( and in the case of branches or de[)artments at 
tlic Cusf to iht Branch or DeiKirtment. 

Where the Stock Ledger can In' and has l>een 
used this should be balanced irresjK^ctive of actual 
stock, and any discrepancy thoroughly gone into. 

These Stock Slieets will be certified by the i>er- 
'^ons actually taking stock and countersigncKl by 
tlie Manager or other official responsible, and for- 
warded to the Accountant's Department at the 
Hearl Office. 

A few words here as to Branches. It is absolute- 
ly essential that the stock at each Branch should 


be taken and checked on the same day and so far 
as is possible at the same time. The writer knows 
of a case where stock was sent round from one 
Branch to another, figuring in the returns of each^ 
the several managers being in collusion and consis- 
tently robbing the CJompany, covering the defalca- 
tions by showing inflated stock, which was actually 
at the Branch when stocktaking was done. Of 
course such a procedure is only possible w'here 
stocktaking is done at different times, and the 
moral is obvious. 

Where goods have been purchased and are in 
transit, as these are actually the property of the 
purchaser they ^pust be included in the stock, and 
at the same time care must be taken to see that 
the invoices for the same are also included in the 
accounts, amongst the purchases. 

In the ease of transfers between Branches, it is 
usual to include in the Balance Sheet, the Stock in 
Transit as a separate heading. 

Invoices 

When invoices are received they should be re- 
corded in a memorandum book showing date 
received, particulars and amount, and date sent 
for certification and received back again. 

Each invoice should l>e stamped with a rubber 
stani]) something like the following: — 


Received by ... 

Quantity and Quality checked 

Prices cliecked ... 

Extensions checked 

Terms . . . 

CMiargeable to • 

Stores Received Book J'olio 

Certified by ... .... 


The invoices will no>v be sent to the storekeeper, 
who will have the first two lines initialled and mark 
the Chargeable line “ Stock ” if the goods have been 
.sent to stock. If sent direct to a “job”, the person 
in <*harge of Siime will initial and charge the job. 

]Vi(‘es and the extensions will be checked and 
the whole invoice certified by the chief of the 
Stores department. 

Not until this last certification is obtained will 
the Cashier’s department deal with the invoice for 
]>ayment, and then the usual procedure is adopted. 
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TABULAR ACCOUNTS 


The idea of the tabular system is that items 
may be placed, for convenience and speed, in tables 
or columns, thus saving either det^ posting or 
analysis of the one column. 

There are few businesses where this system is 
not adopted in some shape or form. For instance, 
we are familiar with the tabulated petty cash book 
with its numerous columns for expenditure, divided 
into such headings as Postage, Carriage, Stationery 
and Printing, General Office Expenses, ac- 
cording to the nature of the buskiess. The cash 
book also is usually tabular, although only to a 
slight degree, for we fre({uently find a discount 
column therein, and again vrhere all receipts are 
Tiot banked there is a column for “Casir\ in 
addition to one for “Bank”. 

The cash book ^\dll admit of further tixbulation 
on both sides. Take for example a limited com- 
pany; it is very convenient to have on the receipt 
side a column for CapiUil Receipts, especially whei*e 
there are calls to be made at frequent interval.^. 
The payments side can be divided into columns 
under various headings, and especially is this the 
case where self-balancing ledgers or the depart- 
mental system of accounts is in use. (See p. 03.) 

M 


I The sfiles day book also provides am[)le op[X)r- 
tunity for tiibulating, where there ait^ several 
classes of gtK)d.s to be dealt with, or departments 
of the business,* and the totiil sales ami profit of 
each is required. 

The purchase journal can lx‘ similarly applied, 
having also additional columns for exixmses, di- 
vided ihto ^various classes. 

Of course it follows that the sy.stem must be 
applied in various phases to In^ detwmined by the 
nature of the business. 

We will now consider case.s where the system is 
fiarticularly applicable. j 

Hotels, &c. 

# 

It is not proiX)stHl to deal iivith Hotel AccfniiiU> 
in detail here, but a few forms and words ol expla- 
nation will show how this sy.stem is ojk* rated, and 
the adaptation to other^undertakings will proliably 
1 h? made ea.sy. 

Here individual accounts (where .similar debit'^ 
will recur) are kept in columnar or tiibnlar form. 

We are all familiar with the Hotel Bill, iiMiidl> 
ruled as under:— 


To THE Blank Hotels, Ltd., A'o 

rj Thorne Street, VV. ^ 

c 19 


Brought forward 

Board 

Apartments, Ac. ... 
Breakfast, Luncheons, Ac. 
Wine.s 
Bpirits 
Liqueurs ... 

Ale and Stout 
Minerals ... 

Cigars, Ac. 

Fires 
BrK>tS 

Washing 

Stationery, Stamps, Ac. 
Billiards .. 

-D / Ales, Ac. ... 

I Minerals ... 

Paid Out 

Carried forward 


ii ! 


n 

1 1 


£\\ 
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The top of the columns is headed with tlie date 
and the charges entered in the column beneath, 
carrj'ing forward the total from the bottom of the 
column of one day to the top of the next until 


the week is totalled and the aci^ouiit jn’esented. 

Thi.^ principle is extended to the accounts of the 
hotel itself, the Visitors* Ledger (sometimes called 
the Hotel Ihll Book) being similarly ruled, thus: — 






Ikile, Monday, 

3 June, 

1912. 




1 

G ; 8 

1! 

1) n 

16 

20 



Cliancc 

Total 

Dkbits 

J OI1C.S. • 

Brown. 

itobiiiBon. 

i 

Hmitli. 

Pink. 

Wliite. 



Meals 

Broufjht forward 

Board 

Apartinoiits, &c. ... 
I5r*akfast, Luncheons, &c. 
Wiiifs 

SpmtH 

LiijururM 

Al<‘ . 111(1 StouiT 

Min« itils 

Cigar-. 

Firt s . . 

Boots 

WlLsl.Mlg 

St.it inn«“r\. Stamps, &c. .. 
Billiiol- 

1 Alr>, .Vi- 

1 Mineral-. 

i 

• 

. 

• 



• 

1 

i 

1 

i ! 

1 



P.iid OuU 






i 


1 

1 

Total JC 


; J 

L J 


1 




t'llKDITS 

Cash 

Prr-^iiial -Accounts 

Allow .uic( 

Bul.uii r carriod iorvviird 

- 



i 

1 




~ 



£ 




i 




I 


Tr.'uisft'rrcd to Pcr-ional \ j 

.\t « 'lUllts, folio ) 1 



i 

1 

1 




1 

• 


A day (mly is kept on the i^age, wliich will liave 
room for about twenty to thirty l)edioonis, and or 
visitors, and where there are more it is as well to 
use another ])agc for the additional rcMmis, as thirty 
is quite enough on one ojH'ning. 

The number of the room is j)kiced at the head 
of the column and the name of the occupant 
underneath. Details are written up from the 
subsidiary books, and the totals made, agrei'd, and 
carried forward to the next day ; each page will 
be balanced and agreed and the summary sheet 
prejmred. 

Savings Banks • 

lliis system is suitable for small or large Penny 
Banks, ^vings Banks, <kc., and if the funds are 


deposited in the Post Office Savings Bank, the 
Po.stmaster-( uMieral sU})j>lies the dejiositors’ books, 
lA^lger and C’ash Book free, upon apjilieation and 
]>roof of fnnia aV/in. It is lx?st to obtain these 
lM)f>ks it a Sa\ings Bank account is being started. 
There is no need to give the forms here. They are 
admirably suitable for the puri)ose for which they 
are inteiulcd. 

Clubs and Subscription Societies 

The system may Ix" applied witli advantiige to 
societies such as Working Mens Clubs, Slatc' 
Clubs, and the like, w here subscri])tions are received 
I^riodically, and in connection with this the fol- 
lowing ruling may prove useful: — 
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Week Ending. 

1 

f 

s 

4 


0 

7 

Ac. 

W'eekly 

ToUl 

Due. 

Total 

Received. 

* 

Jones. 

Brown. 

Smith. 

Pink. 

White 

Black 

- 

Weekly Subscription ... 

./6 

1/- 

-/6 

■/» 

■16 

■/9 

— 


— 


Arreai-s 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 












£ 

.s 

t\ 

1 July ... 

-/6 

— 

./6 

-/9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2/9 


1 


8 „ 


2/- 

■16 


■16 

— 

4 

— 

a/3 ! 


3 

0 

1 ^ II • - . ... ... 

— 

1/- 

■16 

1/6 

-16 

— 

— 

— 

3/3 


3 

6 

22 

1/6 

— 

■16 1 

-/9 

II- 

■/» 

— 

— 

4/- 


4 

6 

29 u 

-/6 

— 

_I6J 



./9 


— 

4/- 


1 

9 


2/6 

3/. 

2/6 ' 

3/- 

2/. 

1/6 


— 

17/3 


14 

6 

Arrears ciirried forward. . 


1 '‘^1* 

1 — 1 

L:/?J 

LzLJ 


r 1 




2 

9 










17/3 


17 

a 


The weekly total of receipts will agree with the 
subscription column of the Cash Book. 

The credit side of the Cash Book will be divided 
into columns for “Benefits”, “Exi)enses”, itc., and 
Bank. 


Professional Accounts 

« 

Medical practitioners can conveniently make 
us€‘ of the system. 

The fundamental book in this cast* is the Day 
Book or Visits Book, ruled a.s follows;— 


I>ate 


J oues 


191'J 

January 1 
» 2 .. 

M 3 

.. 4 ... 

f) . 

&c. 

Special Charges: 
Con.sultant 
Anaesthetist 
^ &c. 

Total 

Overcharges, &c. 


* V 
1 V 
Md 


Brown. 


Smith. 


■ s \fi 

' 0 C 
7 1 h V 
3 0 


>4th 


jif I i 
0 [ 

7:6V 

I : V 

I I 


10 6 . 
10 , 6 


Ac. 


'I'otal 


If preferred, date columns can be made and tlie 
jiatients* names written in the first column under- 
neath one another. 

This Day Book will be summarized monthly. 
When the accounts are sent out the totals of the 


summary of those |;)atients to whom accounts are 
sent art* entered in the Accounts Delivered Book, 
which forms the Patients' Ledger also, anrl the 
ruling given l>elow has been used wdth great 
success : — 


ACCOUNTS DELIVER!:!) B(j<>K 
Year 19. 


Name. 



Fees j 
Jan. /June I 

1- 




Balance 

1 July. 

i I'ash 

t July /Dec 

1 A _ 

Fees 

July/Dcc 

Bad Debts. 

Ac. 

Balance car- 
ried forward. 

! 


.i 

% 
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Date. 

Xame. 

Fol. 

Practice. 

Personal 

and 

Sundries. 

Bank. Date. 

Name 

Fol. 

Particu- 

lars. 

Personal 

Practice. 

Bank 





• 












• 

1 • 

r 

li 








Tilt* total of the “Practice” column will agree The aiiiount?i debited to jiatieiits for which no 

each half-yt^at with the total of the “Cash” column accounts have been rendered will be credited to 

in the Patients Ledger. If all payments are not Fees and Charges Account when the books are 

made by cheque and all receipts not baiiked, an being balanced, and debited to the Total Debtors 

adilitional column will be reipiv^d tor cash. Account and a contra entry made on the first day 

Any allowances made to patients after delivery of the new period, 
of the. accounts should l)e entered in red ink in 

tlu^ Fees column of the Patients Ledger, and Bad Advertising Contractors 

Debts are extende<l in the (^>lunin provided. 

The totals of the Fees columns will lx* jKisted Here the Day Book is usually in tabular form as 
each lialf->car to the Fees and Charges Account, regards the daily insertions: — 


Month of .... , IP 


I'.irticiiljins of 

Client 

Fol 

Ainoun 


1 Ful 

i_. 

Paper. 

I 


• 

4 

— 


IiLScrtions 

(kc to 




£ 

K 

(f 

1 

I 









1 (A) 

Jones & Co. 


10 

0 1 

aO 

81 

Shire News 

X 





X 


.. (A) 



S 

G 

s 


I’lctures 


X 



X 



1 Column (15) 

II If 


f) 

0 

0 

1' 101 ' 

i 

The Post . 

i 

X 


X 







8 


0 

8 

1 

! I 

[ 

1 

! 




1 



1 


I he orders issued to y)ai)ers will lx* marked oti’ involves the insertion of an additional line in the 
in the Day Ik>ok by a distinctive tick ujK)n the is.sue Day Book. 

of the order, the tick ajiix’aring in the column The Clients Ledger can be u.sed in a tabular 
under the day the advertisement is to ajqiear. form, and the following is applicable where a large 
When the voucher copies an* received this tick will amount of business is effected for a few regular 
1 h* cro8.sed, thus .showing that the ad\'ertisement clients. Tlie ordinary system, however, is best, 

duly ap|)eared and is chargeabU*. The contractor es])ecially for the newspaT>ers, as there will be 

will know l>eforchand the gro.ss cost of the in- munerous credits from different advertisers, 
sertion, and on the first day of the month the The Cash Book will have at least two columns, 
register can be completed for tlu; whole month one for Ca.sh and one for Discount, and is pexsted 

any posted up forthwith. Of course if it is not in detail, and the total of the discounts is posted 

ex[>ected that there w'ill be any more insertions for monthly or other periodical intervals and forms 
the particular client, his account can be completed a revenue item. The following is a specimen of a 

as soon as the voucher coi>y comes to Land; and columnal Clients Ledger where accounts are paid 

should any more insertions be required, it only half-yearly:— 
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Jones 

Co. 

A.V S , 
Ltd. 

Motors 

Ud. 

January ... 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Oipies 

Blocks 

Designs . . 

&c. 

Balance brought forward 




T<»tal 



Cash 

Discount 

Allowances ... ... ... 

Transfer to Doubtful Debts ... 
Balance carried forward 

• 



Total 




Folio in Doubtful Debts Ledger 





Ac 


f 


ToUl 


I 


1 



The following ruling for the newspaper accounts may used : — 


MO"*" I ilL 

Times, j 

Daily ' Daily 
Mail Telegraph. 

Ac Ac. 

January 

It ... ... 

ti ... ... "I 

Balance brought forward 

Total 

Cash I 

Discount ... 

Carried forward ... 

Total ... ‘ 

I 

I 8 

12 

17 




1 






i 




i 





_ 


This ruling is applicable where accounts art; 
settled monthly, which, however, is 7i(jt thu usual 
case, and by far the better system is to keei> the 
accounts with the pajHirs on loose-leaved ledgers 
ruled in the common form, which also di^]*enses 
with an index. 


Insurance Brokers 

Insurance brokers frequently use a tabulai 
journal, especially where a large amount of busi- 
ness is regularly done for certain clients, and the 
ruling sometimes used is as follows: — 


I>ate. ' 

1 Particulars. 

Underwriter. 

Line. 

FoL 

Amount ' 1 

■1 

Clients. 


Broker- 

age. 

Policy and 
Stamp. 

1/1/12 

j 

i 

, Frozen Meat 

1 N.Z. — London 

i 40% less 10 and 2i 

£10,000 

“ Wakatane ” 

J. Brown... 
F. Smith .. 
P. Jones ... 
H. Jenkins 
Brokerage 

Stamp 

Policy 

£ 

1 

3,000 

1,000 

2,000 

4,000 

- 




£ « d. 

t 

£ 8. a. 

£ t d. 

& 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

10,000 


1 
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The monthly totals of the Clients columns arc 
l)()sted to their debit, and the individual items to 
the credit of the underwriters. The total Broker- 
age is a revenue item and against the Policy and 
^tamp total is debited the Cash paid for same. 


Sundry Accounts 

Where there are amounts for customers not fre- 
quently recurring, the system may be adopted with 
a ruling for the ledger as under:— 


Niinu* 

Date 

Fol. 

Amount. « 

Fol. 

Cush. 

1 Fol. 

I 

Allowances 

&c. 

Balance cai- 
ned forwaid 





i 

1 

• 


1 

I 

1 


1 

1 1 

1 

1 i 

1 i 

• 




Self-balancing Ledgers 

We must not overlook the faibulation of sub- 
sidiary books where self - balancing ledgers are 
desired. The system of self-balancing ledgers is 


such that each ledger will be self-contained so far 
as a trial balance is concerned. 

For this reason the Sales Day Book will be 
tjibulated, having a column for each ledger in 
u.se. 


Kef 

No 

Name. 

PaMiculars. 

Total. 

j A-D ! 

E-G 

H-l. 

&c 



1 

1 i 

’ Fol 1 

Fol ' 

i 

Fol. 



• j 



Similarly the C^ash Book, Purcluise Journal, Re- 
turns Books, and other .subsidiary 1km )ks will b(‘ 
tabulated. 

The* indivi<liial itenis an.' posted in the usual 
via}, and tlie total of the column of each book is 
IKLst^'d to tlie adjustment account in the ledger 
concerned. 

Transfers from one ledger toanother, if not passed 
through a subsidiary book, will be also entered in 
th<‘ adjustment account. 

The.se adjustment accounts will not bnan part 
of the trial balan(*e of the whole of the business, 
but are merely used for the purpose of balancing 
the reHi>ective ledgers and tlius localizing any 
errors. 

The succe.ss or failure of this system dejKjnds 
entjjely upon the tabulating of the suBsidiary 
posting media. 

Departmental Accounts 

In departmental accounts the Purchase and Sales 


I 


Journals are best tabulated, using a column f^ 
each department and one for each class of expense 
not ])ro])erly chargeable to any individual depart- 
ment. 

Solicitors, &c. 

Solicitors and other })rofes.sional men will find 
the .system useful where tliey have clients on whose 
behalf they are freipiently expending sums in dis- 
bursement.b, by tiibulating the Cash Book, Petty 
Cash Book, etc. 

Other Classes 

Otlier examples of the use of the tabular system 
are: the Theatre Cash Book and Journal, Laundry 
Accounts Purchase Journal and Ledger, Building 
Societies Casli Book, and Trustees (in bankruptcy) 
Cash Book. 

There is practically no business in which money 
is passing continually, where the system cannot be 
adopted in some form. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The growth of local authorities, with their 
numerous duties which are continually lx?ing in- 
creased by legislation, empihasizes the necessity of 
eflScient and effective administration of the finan- 
cial operations affected thereby. 

It is a very remarkable fact that, with the ex- 
ception of those who have to deal with the ac 
counts of municipalities, these accountvS an* so 
Ijttle understood or appreciated by the lay mind. 
Within recent years, however, the extended “ojK ra- 
tions ” of municijmlities in acquiring trade uiulei - 
takings of various characters made it ncces.sar> to 
secure the best systems of accountancy properly to 
control the financial transactions connected there- 


with. The accounts and finances of local ajutlio- 
rities are directed by ^cts of Parliament, and it is 
very desirable that the student of municiiial fin- 
ance should mak(‘ himself thcfroughly ac<iuainUMl 
with them. The County Councils are govermfd by 
the Local Government Act, 1888. Municipal cor- 
jiorations are affected by the MuniciiMil Cor)K)ra- 
tions Act, 1882, the l^ibli/* Health Act, 187r>, and 
subsetjuent Acts amending the same, and sjKjcial 
Acts. The Urban District Councils, the Uui*al 
District Councils, and the Parish Councils are 
chiefly subject to the Local Government Act of 
1894. (See also Part III, Chapter IV, Sections 
R and C.) 


RATES AND RATING 


The principal source of income of lrK:al authori- 
ties is the rates, the methods of le\ 7 ing which 
vary considerably. (See also Part I, Chapter VTII.) 
In the case of County Councils, i)recepts are made 
by them upon the several Boards of Guardians for 
their proportion, and these precef)ts are included in 
the Poor Rate. In the case of municipal corpoja- 
tions, for the purposes of the Borough Fund pre- 
cepts are made upon the overseers for the amounts 
required, and these are included in the Poor Rate 
made by them; but under the Public Health Act, 
1875, general district rates are also levied for ex- 


]H*nses chargeable under that Act. Urban District 
Councils are empow'ered in like manner to make 
rates in pursuance of the latter Act 
The incidence of a^icssing and levying the poor 
i*ate is governed by the Poor Rate Assessment and 
Collection Act, 1869, and it is provided, under 
sectiott 3, that rateable hereditaments should bt* 
charged on their full net rateable value, with the 
exception, that allowances are made to owmers 
who are willing to enter into agreements to become 
liable for the poor rates in lieu of the occupier, for 
not less than one year, for any hereditaments where 
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the rateable value does not exceed £20 in the 
]\fctropolis, £13 in Liveri>ool, £10 in Manchester 
or Birmingham, or £8 if situated elsewhere. The 
overseers may, subject to the control of the au- 
thority, allow a commission not exceeding 25 per 
cent on the amount thereof. The local authority 
can, under section 4 of the Act, make, a compulsory 
order that the owners of all rateable hereditaments 
to which section 3 extends, shall be rated to the 
poor rate in respect thereof, instead of the occupier. 
In these cases the overseers may allow an abate- 
ment of 15 i:)er cent on the amount of,.the rate. 
Should the owner of one or more rateable heredit- 
aments give notice in writing to the overseers, that 
he will accept the liability of the rates for all such 
rateable hereditaments, w^hether they are occupied 
or not, the ovtirseers must allow a further abate- 
ment not exceeding 15 per cent, or a total maximum 
allowance under this section of 30 per cent* It is 
also provided that the allowances under section 4 
shall not be applicable to any hereditament in 
which a dwelling house is not included. This 
method of rating also applie^s to the borough 
rates. • 

The borough mte or precept may be made retro- 
sj>ective in order to raise money for the payment 
of charges and expenses incurred, or which would 
coine^n course of fjayment, at any time within six 
months l>ef ore the making ok the ratt*. 

f'or the purpose of carrying out the duties im- 
Ijosed by the Public Health Act, 1875, councils 
are empowered under section 210 to levy a rate or 
rates to be called General District Rates. 

The same provision is included in thi.< A<:t as in 
the Municipal Corporat4ons xVet, giving power to 
levy rates for the payment of future charges and 
expen.ses, or retrospectively, in order to raise money 
for the payment of charges and exi>enses incurred 
at any time six months before the making of the 
rate. The Act further provides that the gtmeral 
district rate shall be made and levied on the occu- 
piers of all kinds of property, from time to time 
by law assessable to any rate made for the relief 
of the poor, and shall be assessed on the full net 
annual value of the property, ascertained from the 
valuation list for the time being in force, subject 
to the following exceptions : — 

The owner, instead of the occupier, may, at the 
option of the urban authority, be rated in cases 
where the rateable value on any premises li^le to 
assessment under this Act does not exceed dllO, or 


where any premises so liable are let to weekly or 
monthly tenants, provided that in the cases where 
the owner is rated instead of the occupier, he must 
be assessed on such reduced estimate as the au- 
thority deems reasonable, not being less than two- 
thirds and not more than four-fifths of the net 
annual value. 

The owner or occupier of any land used as arable 
meadow or pasture ground only, or as woodlands, 
market gardens, or nursery grounds, is assessed in 
respect of the same in tlie proportion of one-fourth 
Ijart only of such net annual value thereof. 

Land used for railways, and so much of any 
I)latforni as constitutes the side of a railway, 
and land used a# sidings, turntables, &c., are also 
charged on one-fourth of the net annual value. 

The exiKjnses chargeable on the borough fund 
and borough rate are constiibiilary force and police 
expenses, administration of justice, watching, es- 
tiiblishment charges, dei>artmental expenses, cost 
of quarter sessions and assizes, libraries, exf>enses 
of promoting Acts of Parliament, compensation to 
other authorities, expenses of carrjdng out the Act 
in respect of the unemployed, education, weights 
and measures, foods and drugs, <4rc. 

For the purpose ot carrying out the duties im- 
posed by the Public Health Act, 1875, the expenses 
chargeable on the general district rate are as fol- 
lows : maintenance and repair of highw^ays, sewers, 
cleansing and street watering, remo\ingof night soil 
and ashes, public health departments, infectious 
diseases hospitals, public lighting, maintenance of 
jmrks and pleasure grounds, street improvements, 
public baths, allotments, housing of the working 
clas.ses, &c. 

Before proceeding to make a rate or levy a pr^- 
ce])t, it is nec^essary for estimates to be prepared in 
detail, showing the costs of the various works to be 
])roceeded with, and also the charges for the several 
d(*partments. 

These estimates are considered by the Finance 
Committee.s of the various authorities, and after- 
wards presenU^l to the Council. The estimates 
are then entered in the rate book and are open 
for inspection by any ratepayer, who may make 
copies of or extracts therefrom without payment. 
Wlien the Council has approved the estimates, it 
it necessiiry to give at least seven days’ public 
notice of their intention to make the rate. 

The following is a short summary of the estimate 
for a general district rate : — 
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ESTIMATED NET EXPENDITURE OF THE DISTRICT FUND FOR THE GENERAL 
DISTRICT RATE, from 25 March, 1912, to 29 September, 1912 


Surplus Account 

Surplus 29 September, 1911 £1,436 0 3 

Income from the General District Rate for Half-year ending ^ 

25 March, 1912 140,687 1 1 

Net Expenditure for the Half-year ending 25 March, 1912 r 
(see column 3 below) 

Surplus Balance parried below . . . 


£142.123 1 4 

. 140,273 7 7 
. £1,849 13 9 


Summary 

1 * 2 3 4 


Expenditure for Half- 
Year ended 

29 September, 1911. 

Committee. 

Expenditure for Half- 
year ending 
*25 March. 1912. 

Estimated Expenditure 
for the Half-year * 
ending 29 Sept., 1912. 

Eiluivalent to a 
Kate in 

tlie £ of Pence. 

£ 

8. 



£ ( 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 





S.\NiTART Committee; 








22,057 

12 

8 

Finance ... 

22,156 

17 

7 

21,756 

9 

9 

3*25 

71,065 

5 

8 

Highways, Sewers, and Cleansing 

67,725 

2 

0 

69,385 

15 

6 

10*34 

6,442 

0 

8 

Parks and General Purposes 

6,132 

18 

6 

6,819 

0 

0 

1*02 

15,721 

17 

4 

Lighting Public Streets . . 

15,989 

12 

4 

16,113 

7 

2 

2*40 

115,286 

16 

4 


112,004 

10 

5 

li 4.074 

12 

5 

1701 

12,900 

5 

8 

Health Committee 

13,388 

3 

9 

13,688 

0 

10 

2*04 

10,522 

2 

3 

New Streets Committee . . 

10,902 

9 

10 

10,606 

5 

8 

1*58 

508 

3 

7 

Watch Committee... 

508 

3 

7 

506 

0 

0 

0-08 

•i,400 

0 

0 

Baths Committee ... 

1,800 

0 

0 

2,200 

0 

0 

0*33 

1,659 

1 0 

1 j 

0 

! Museum Committee 

1,670 

0 

0 

1,677 

0 

0 

0^25 

143,276 

Ll 

! 10 

i 

140,27^ 

1 1 

1 7 

142,751 

18 

9 

21-29 




Lfss Suqjlus .as stated alx>\e 



1,849 

13 

9 

0-28 




Net Refjuirements .. 




140,902 

5 

_o 

21*01 


The Rateable Value of the City for the puriMse uf the General District Rate is £1,751,209 0 0 

A Rate at Is. 9d. in the £, after deducting jier cent for voids, &c., and also making 

the diflFerential allowances in respect of certain Districts, will gixe ... £140,851 14 1 


From the above illustration it will lie noticed 
that it is necessary to bring into account the bal- 
ance of the preceding half-year, and also that it is 
usual, in arriving at the estimated exjienditure ba- 
the following half-year, to quote the corre.sjK3ndiiig 
period of the previous year, in order that the coun- 
cil may follow any increase or decrease in the item.^ 
under consideration. 

The Public Health Act also provides that in pre- 
paring the estimate, the amount to be provided by 
the rate should be shown, also the rateiible value, 
and the amount of rate it is necessary to make on 
each £1 of such value. 

Until the introduction of the Local Grovemment 
Act, 1894, it was the practice of the overseers to 
levy and collect the poor rates, and the munici- 
pality also made and collected the general district 
rates, both rates covering the same period. Thus 
two collectors were employed by different autho- 


rities to collect rates in the same district. Under 
section 33 of the Act, it was provided that the 
Local Government Board might, on the applica- 
tion of the council of any municipal borough, in- 
cluding a county borough, or of any other urban 
district, make an order conferring on that council 
the appK)intinent of overseers and assistant over- 
seers, the revocatif)n of appointment of assistant 
overseers, any duties or liabilities of a iiarish 
council, and applying, with the necessary modifi- 
cations, the provisions of this Act with reference 
ther^. After the Act came into operation a 
numiier of ipunicipal authorities made application 
to the Local Government Board and obtaine^d their 
order for the powers under this section of the Act, 
which enabled them to appoint the overseers and 
assistant overseers and thus arrange a consolidated 
rates collection, which proved more convenient to 
the ratepayers and effected economies in the cost 
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of* rate collection to the authorities. There are 
still a number of authorities who have not 
applied for the order of the Local Government 


Board to secure these advantages, but this may 
be the result of lethargy or the influence of local 
circumstanci^*s. 


ASSIGNED REVENUES 


In addition to these sources of revenue, county 
councils and municipal corporations receive sums 
from the Government in aid of local taxation. 

Before the introduction of the Local Government 
Ac t, 1888, grants were voted annually oht of the 
ImiHii-ial Exchequer in aid of si)eciflc purposes, 
viz. : — 

1. The remuneration of teachers in poor-law schools, 
and for payment of public vaccinators. 

1^. The Bularie.s of medical officers of health and in- 
.spectors of nuisances. 

:i. The remuneration of registrars of births and deaths. 

4. The cost of pauper lunatics maintained in any 
asylum, registered hospital, or licensed house. 

.0. I'he c«)st of pay and clothing of police. 

t>. The c<»st of comiiensation to clerks of jieace and 
other officers of <}uarter sessions. 

7. The salaries of jioor-law medical officers. 

M. The cost <»f disturnpiked and main roads. 

The Hist of criminal prosecutions. 

I’licsc gi jinls were made* on the ground that the 
c\iK*nse.s in respect of whicli they were payable 
werti considered wholly or in part to l)e of a national 
ratluT than a hx’al diameter. 

Umler the Lcxal Government Act, 1888, the 
alxivi* grant.s weie discontinued, ami .’*i lieu 
tlicreof certain revenues, firoduciiig in the aggregate 
a larger sum, were assigned to the local authorities 
aflectc<l. These revenues are paid out of the Local 
Taxation Aciount of the Government into the Kx- 
<*hc<iacr Contribution Account of the (councils, and 
an* composed as follows: — 

1. I'hr prtK*eud.s of the duties on the following licences 
(referred to in the Act os the local taxation licences): — 

Licences for the sale of intoxicating liquiir for con- 
sumption on the premises. 

Licence.s for the sale of intoxicating liijuor by retail, 
by persons not licensed to deal therein, for con- 
sumption off the premises. 

Licences to deal in game. 

Licences for beer dealers, spirft dealers, sweet dealers, 
wine dealers, refreshment - house keepers, dogs, 
killing game, guns, appraisers, auctioneers, t^bac-co 
^ealers, carriages, trade carts, locomotives, horses 
and mules, horse dealers, armorial bearings, male 
servants, hawkers, hou.se agents, pawnbrokers, and 
plate dealers. 

2. The “ Probate Duty Grant i.e. four-fifths of one- 
half of the proceeds of the Probate or Estate Duties. 


The local taxation licences were allocated to the 
Counties in which they were collected, and the pro- 
bate or estate duty grant was assigned to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, in the respective proportions 
of 80, 11, and 9 iier cent: the English share being 
distributed between the counties in proportion to 
the discontinued grants in aid. 

Fnder the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 
1890, the iulditional duty of 6(1. per gallon on spirits 
imj)osed by that Act and a sum ec^ual to 3d. per 
barrel on beer, known as the Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Duties, are divided between 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, in the same pro- 
j)ortiou as the Estate Duty Grant. Out of the 
English share of these duties £3(X),000 is allocated 
t<» ]»olice snjK3rarmuation, ami the residue is dis- 
tributed l)e tween the counties in a similar manner 
to tlie Esbite Duty Grant, and must now, by virtue 
of tlie Education Act, 1902, be devoted to the jmr- 
)K»ses of liigher education. 

By the Agricultural Bates Act, 1896, further 
sums wore ))ayable out of the proceeds of the 
estate duty derived from personal proj^rty, for 
the relief to the i*xtent of one-half of their rates 
of occupiers ot .igricultural land. This additional 
grant amounted to £133,C)00 and was a fixed sum, 
being ba^^ed on tlui ex]>emliture of local authorities 
<liiring the ^ear ended 31 March, 1896. • 

All sums received by a couneil in respect of the 
duties on the local taxation licences and estate 
duty grant have to l)c carried to a separate account, 
referred to as the Excheciuer Contribution Account, 
and are to be a]>plied as follows: — 

1. In paying the co.sta incurred in re.sj>ect thereof, or 

t>therwise chargeable thereon. 

2. In payment of the .^ums to be paid by the council 
* in substitution for local grants. 

3. In payment of the grant to be made by the council 

in respect of the cost of union officers. 

4. The .suridus must be can-ied to the borough or 

county fund, or in aid of such rate, leviable over 
the wliole of the liorough or county, as the coun- 
cils may determine. 

In substitution for local grants out of the Ex- 
chequer, the council have to make the following 
])ayments fnmi the Exchequer Contribution Ac- 
count, viz.: — 

To the Guardians of the Poor— Such sums as 
the Local Government Board certify to be due in 
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respect of the remuneration of teachers in poor-law 
schools and public vaccinators ; 

The school fees jmid for paui)er children sent 
from a workhouse to a i>ublic elementary school 
outside the workhouse ; 

A sum equal to the amount paid out of local 
grants towards the remuneration of the registrars 
of births and deaths during the year ended 31 
March, 1889; 

Four shillings a week in resj^ect of each i)aui)er 
lunatic chargeable to the guardians. 

There must be a transfer to the accounts charge- 
able therewith of one-half of the salary of the 
medical oflBcer of health ; four ^hillings a week in 
respect of each pauper lunatic chargeable to the 
borough, and one-half of the cost of the i>iiy and 
clothing of the police during the preceding year. 

In case the Horae Secretary refuses to grant his 
certificate that the iK)lice have been maintained 
in a state of efficiency, the half -cost of the pay 
and clothing (or a projKirtionate part thereof, 
according to circumstances) is to Ix' forfeited to 
the Crown. 

The council have also to grant to the guardians 
an annual sum for the costs of the officers of the 


union and of district schools to which the union 
contributes, and until Parliament otherwise deter- 
mines, such sura must be the amount which the 
Local Government Board have certified to havt* 
l>een exj)ended by the guardians during the yetr 
ended 25 March, 1888, on the salaries, remunera- 
tion, and superannuation allowances of such officers 
(other than tejichers in [KX>r-law schools), and on 
drugs and medu^al appliances. This grant, it will 
lie observed, is a fixed one. 

In addition to the above grants in aid of local 
taxatiorf, further grants are i-eceived by education 
authorities under the Education Acts. (See Part 
III, Chapter lY.) 

In pursuance of the Finance Act, IJ)08, the 
collection of the duties of certaip local-taxation 
licences — viz., licences to deal in game, licences for 
dogs, killing game, guns, ciirriages (including duties 
chared under sub-section (1) of section 8 of the 
Locomotives orf Highways Act, 1896), armorial 
bearings, and male servants — were transferred to 
county councils and county borough councils, and 
the sum of £40,000 is j)aid out of the Imperial 
Con.solidatetl Fumf annually to the local authf> 
rities towards the cast of collection. 


LOANS AND CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


When any works of an extensive and costly 
nature are undertaken by a lcK,‘al authority, it is 
usual to regard these a.s ixjrmancnt works, and in- 
asmuch as the l)enefits of the works will be enjoyed 
by the ratepayers for many years, the authority, on 
• application, is empowered, under sanction of the 
Local Government Board, by provisional order or 
by private Act of Parliament, to raise loans for the 
payment of the works, and the rejiayinent of these 
loans is extended over a i)eriod of years, fixetl by 
the Local Government Board or by private Act. 

When it is decided, by resolution of tlie council, 
to request the Loc-al Government Board in give 
their sanction to borrow money to cover the ex- 
penditure, an enquiry is held in the district where 
the works are proposed to Ire carried out. Plans 
and estimates are submitted in detail, and the 
officers of the authority are examined by the in- 
spector of the Local Government Board in con- 
nection therewith. It is open for any ratepayer to 
attend the enquiry and lodge any objection he may 
have against the works l)eing proceeded with. This 
is taken into account by the inspector and duly 
reported by him to the Local Government Board 
at the close of the enquiry. 

When the sanction has been obtained the au- 
thority may proceed to raise the loan, either by 
the issue of stock, mortgages, or debentures, and 


under private Acts, by bills, or annuities, which 
ever is the most convenient iiiethod, having regard 
to the amount of loan re<juired, and the sUte of 
the money market when the h>an is issucfl. 

Pf)'f»crs are f»btained by provisional orders of 
the Loc-al (Jovernment Board, to jmt in force th(- 
conipiilsory ]>ow'ers of the Lands Clansc*s Act, the 
repeal, alteration, or amendment of local Acts, 
the confirmation of improvement schemes under 
Part I of the Housing of the Working Claires Act, 
1890, and also by the Board of Trade, in re8[)ect of 
gas and water schemes. (See Part HI, Chapter 
XXL) 

In each case w^here additional borrowing jX)W’ers 
are sought, particulars of estimates and expendi- 
ture and rateable value have to be furnished. Pro- 
visional orders are subject to confirmation by botli 
Houses of Parliament, and may be either amend(*d 
or rejected by them. 

Before the X)a8slhg of the Trustee Investment 
Actt constituting Colonial Government Stock.'> 
tru^e seoarities, the most popular form of rais- 
ing corporation loans was by the i.ssue stock, 
but within recent years, the effect of the Colonial 
Trustee Stocks has been to depreciate the value 
of the stocks of English municipalities, and the 
nugority of cor|X)rations now raise their loans by 
mortgages. If, however, the local authority re- 
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qitires to raise a large sum, say £500,000, for the 
l)urchase or inception of an undertaking, there is 
no doubt that the best way of raising the loan is 
by the issue of stock. Although some corporations 
issue their stocks under their own private Acts, 
under Fart 5 of the Public Health Act, 1875, local 
authorities arc authorized to issue stock, which 
must be subject to the regulations of the Local 
Oovernnient Foard as to issue dnd redemption. 

Before stock can be issued under the above Act, 
a consent order has to Vie obtained from the Local 
Government Board and, according to the regula- 
tions, the Council of the authority have to pass a 
resolution to that clFect. 

In the schedule containing the various sanctions 
and loans, the periods within wliich the loans have 
to be repaid vary considerably, and the J^ocal 
Government Board may j>ermit the authority to 
equate the periods, so that the j^tock will lx‘come 
due for rejiayment at the same date. 

In the Stock Regulations of the Local Oovern- 
iiient Hoard it i.s provided that where a h)cal au- 
thority have statutory borro^ving powers and are 
autluH'ized to exercise tlieni by the cr(‘ation and 
is.'>ue of stock, they may, instead of raising moneys 
by the issue of additional sbiek, exercise the bor- 
row ing i-owers, either w'holly or partially, by using 
tor that j)urpose any moneys for the time Ixung 
forming j^art of a redeinjition fund. When a local 
authority determines to ])roceod in this manner, 
ihe council must pass a resolution to that eftect. 
The (.'ffect of this provision is to enable local 
authorities to utilize tlie amounts aeeuniiilating in 
tht‘ir redemption funds, their own ca]>iial ))iir- 
poses, in lieu of going into the money market to 
raise fresh cajatal. 

If the acfuninlation of the redemption funds of 
a local autliority are sufficient to enable them to 
tiimin (‘ their own riCAV borrowing jiowers, it is of 
great monetary advantage to them, inasmuch as i 
the exiKinses of raising loans (e.g. disemiuts, eom- 
iiiission, stani]! duty, «S:c.) are .saved. 


It would appear at first glance that an authority, 
by using its redemption funds in this manner, would 
not be able to meet its liability when the original 
debt became due, but the method is as follows 

The local authority withdraw from the Redemp- 
tion Fund a prescribed sum, which is equal to the 
amount of the statutory borrowing power proposed 
to be exercised, and deduct from the amount of 
stoc k for the time being chargeable to the under- 
taking or purpose, a liortion of Stock, at par 
value, equal to the sum withdrawn, and transfer 
that portion of stock to the separate account in 
resjH'ct of which the statutory borrowing power 
is exercised. • 

This arrangement appears to be rather intricate, 
V)ut the following illustration will serve further to 
expljiin the transaction : — 

“ A ’ Stock Debt £100,000 

“ A ’* Accumulated Redemption Fund 
towards repayment of £100,000 
debt ... ... .00,000 

“ }j ” New Borrowing Power proposed 
t«) be exercised by tlie applica- 
tion of Hedemiition Fund “A” 50,000 

The sum oi is taken out of Redemption 

Fund “A", to be used lor the expenditure under 
borrowing jiower “ H '’: when this has been done, 
a transfer is made, cancelling £50,000 of “A” Stock, 
and creating a lunv debt of £50, (XX) under Stock 
l)ebt “ A sum equal to the dividends on the 
£,5(),(XK), cancelled under Stock Debt “A”, would 
then be ])ayal)le into the redeni])tion fund of Stock 
Debt “A", and witli the annual contributions and 
ac< uni nlat ions it would be found that at the en<t 
<d the loan jieriod of {Stock Debt “A”, ther(‘ would 
be .Milhcient in the Redenqition Fund to extinguish 
the debt. After the transfer has been made to the 
Stock Debt “H”. aiKwv redemption fund is created 
in onler that the £50,(X)0 transferred to that ac- 
count shall b(* c‘xtinguished within the jieriod of 
the statutory borrowing ])ower “B”. 


SINKING AND REDEMPTION FUNDS AND REPAYMENT OF DEBT 


The methods usually adopted by local authorities 
for tlie repayment of debts in f(\sj)cct of mortgages 
are as follows - 

(1) The Instalment of Principal System; ifnder 
which equal j^early or half-yearly instalme’.ts of 
principal are repaid to the lender throughout tlic 
yiro-scribed period for the loan, together with in- 
terest on the amount of the loan outstanding from 
time to time. 

(2) The Annuity System; under which equal 
yearly or half-yearly .sums, to cover both principal 


and interest, are paid to the lender, throughout the 
jieriod for tln' loan. 

(3) The Sinking Fund System; under which such 
a sum is set aside yearly or half-yearly in the fund, 
accumulating at comjiound interest, as wdll be suffi- 
cient to rej)ay the loan within the jircscribed period. 

“Redenijition Fund” is the title given by the 
Stock Regulations of the Local Government Board, 
issued under the Public Health Amendment Act, 
1890. 

The same title is given by the Stock Regulations 
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of the Board, issued under the Local Gk)vemment 
Act, 1888, and the Metropolis Water Act, 1892, to 
the account to which are carried the moneys re- 
quired to be provided for the redemption of stock 
issued under, and subject to these regulations, 
by county councils and the Metroi)olitan Water 
Board. 

A redemption fund is created and accumulated 
on the same lines as a sinking fund for the repay- 
ment of mortgages. 

With reference to the ojierations of the sink- 
ing and redemption funds of local authorities. 


returns are made annually to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and a close sui)ervisioii is exercised 
to ensure that the local authorities have com- 
plied with the statutes and orders in connection 
therewith. 

These returns set out clearly— 

The amcmnt of the borrowing power. 

The amount of Stock issued. 

Annual contnbutions to, and accumulations of, the 
redemption funds. 

Amount of stock purchast'd or extinguished. 

Balance of redemption fund, invested or how applied. 


ACCOUNTS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


The methods of keejang the accounts of local 
authorities vary considerably. In respect of a 
number of local authorities the Local Government 
Board have i)Ower to prescribe forms of account, 
but this has only been done in a few instances, 
with the result that there is no uniformity, and it 
has been left to the various authorities and their 
financial officers to adopt the system which seems 
best suited to their needs. The Board of Tr.ule 
have, however, prescribc^d forms f)f account for 
Electrical Undertakings. 

In a number of instances the old and obj>olete 
system of accounts kejd on lines of Hecoijds 
and Payments” still obtains, more e^]W‘cially 
with those authorities where the Ln-al CJovern- 
ment Board has i)Ower to make regulations or 
orders. 

The majority of inunicii)al corpfjration^ keep 
*heir accounts on the “Income and Kxi>enditun‘'' 
system, with balance .sheets, taking into account 
all their assets and liabilitie>. 

There is much to lx* said in favour of this system 
as compared with that of “l\e<*eij»t> ami Pay- 
ments”. Although the lattei- has the merit of 
simplicity, such an advanUige is only ol^Uined at 
the cost of completeness, a.s it does not include 
every j>art of a transaction as and when it take^^ 
place, but only that part which is represented by 
a cash payment: e.g. the ledger accounts fail t) 
record the acquisition of stores on delivery, and 
take account only of purchase transactions when 
actual cash is paid. 

The “Receipts and Payments” .sy.sUm is tliere- 
fore incomplete in regard to the safeguarding of 
materials purchased, unless it is supyK)i'ted by a 
stores account proj^rly ordered and kept. 

Another strong objection to this .system is that 
it is almost impossible to produce therefrom a 
statement of profit and lo.ss when recpiired, and 
that it does not lead up to a balance sheet .show- 
ing the tnie financial position. * 


On the other hand, the “ Income and Exixuidi- 
ture” system contains a record, so far a.s ])assil)Jc*, 
of every step in a transaction a.s it takes ]daca^it 
thus affords protection against negligence or irregu- 
larity. It also ensures the compilation of the 
transactions of any giv'en ixriod conq^Ietely and 
accurately, and is necessaiy for arriving at a cor- 
rect financial i>osition. 

Again, it may alsf> W* siiid that mtes levied on 
systems based on the lines of “Income and Ex- 
jKjnditure” are more equitable to the mtei>a>ers. 
It is therefore clear that “Income and Ex|K*ndi 
ture” principle^ afford a basis for a complett* and 
projxr system of accounts. * 

In connection with county councils it is mv e> 
s.iry to keej) the accounts in sections, such a< tin* 
General County Account, the Geneml and S|>ecial 
County PurjK>st\s Account, E.\che(|uer Contrilui- 
tion Account, Education Account, Police Pension 
Fund, tkc. 

In municipal corj>orations the accounts for thr 
several funds are kept se])amte, and .sc*j>amte 
balance sheets are i^rejiarcd, also the u.sual stf>rk 
and stores accounts. 

Where the Lf>cal Government Board has pre 
scribed forms of financial .statements to local 
authorities, and for many of the minor cla.sses of 
authorities, the forms are the keeping of a ledger, 
minute book, and treasurers accounts. 

No orders have Ixen made in connection with 
the accounts of iKirough councils generally, or of 
county councils, or of ruml district councils. 

The books of account should be kept in such a 
manlier as to provide a complete and chronological 
recor<^ of thS transactions of each financial iH*riod, 
and offer all necessaty facilities for audit iii^detail 
throughout. Such forms should only be prt^scrilxd 
in regard to matters whicli do not admit of varia- 
tion without loss of efficiency and conciseness, 
where it is clearly desirable in the interest of uni- 
formity or simplicity. 
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The Ledger 

Each ledger account should be so headed as to 
show the place in the ledger system ; a sufficient 
-^description should be given to each entry therein, 
and especially to every allocation, acljusting entry, 
or other special entry. 

Proper care should be given to the order and 
arrangement of the accounts opened in the ledgers, 
and the rules of double entry should in all cases 
be observed. The omission of any class of pensonal 
accounts must destroy the completeness of the 
ledger system. It is desirable, however, that the 
chief ledgers should be relieved in certain cases, by 
dealing with creditors and debtors in aggregate 
accounts based upon the details produced by sub- 
sidiary books of account. 

Ledger accounts with debtors should always be 
kept: they are, in most cases, better shown by 
oi>ening an aggregate account tlealing with each 
source of income as summarized in the subsidiary 
book relating thereto (e.g. the Hate Book and the 
Accounts Rendered Book) ; but cases will arise in 
w’hich the opening of individual ledger accounts 
is ]U'e*ferable. 

Sejuirate accounts should in all cases Ix' ojxjned 
in respect of expenditure chargeable loans or 
loans authorized for any sjK'cific jmrposc. 

Stores Accounts 

One of the chief objects in the accounts of a 
local authority is to keej) a close check ui>on the 
ex]>enditure, and also to lie able at any timt' to 
as(‘ertain the cost of the various w'ork.s. To carry 
out this effectually a complete .system of mattnial 
stores accounts is nece.ssary, more especially with 
tho.se authorities who carry out their own works, 
or who have their own commercial undertakings, 
such as gas, water, tram way .s, ttc. By iikmuis of 
these stores accounts the financial de])iirtm(Mit is 
able to ascertain that all goods paid for are received, 
also that the various materials u.sed arc correctly 
charged and allocated to the res]K‘ctive accounts 
of the several works. 

A short description of the w'orking of stcx:k and 
stores accounts is as follow.s : A tradesmen^s (^uder 
book should be kept by the .surveyor, this being 
the only source from which goods received into 
stock are ordered. It should be arranged ir tripli- 
cate form, viz.: counterfoil, order, ai>d invoice, the 
lattcir being returned and duly entered up wdien 
the goods have been supplied. This invoice should 
be retained by the surveyor for comparison with 
the tradesmen’s statements of account when 
rendered, and attached thereto previous to for- 
warding same to the Financial Dei)artment. 


In order to obtain materials out of stock for the 
. works, it is necessary for the foreman before obtain- 
ing such materials to send an order to the depot 
or district yard. This book would be termed tlie 
foreman’s order book, and the orders should be 
carefully preserved by the clerk at the depot after 
being entered in the depot journal. In addition 
to the order for the goods, the works chargeable 
and the place where it is being carried out should 
be stated thereon. 

It is also necessary to keep a depot journal, 
wdiere the items are entered up daily of all ma- 
terials that are delivered out and the works on 
wdiich they are ysed, in accordance with the fore- 
man’s orders, and also goods received in the depot, 
in accordance with the tradesmen’s order book, 
through the surveyor. 

Where there are a number of depots under a 
local authority it is necessary that copies of this 
journal .should be forwarded to the central office 
or the finance department, and to obviate dupli- 
cation of work the books should be printed in 
duplicate with carbon paj>er; and it would be the 
; duty of the dei)ot clerk to forward to the central 
office a cojiy of the daily transactions as often as 
nia>' he required. 

In order that the .surveyor and clerks at the 
. depots should be in close touch w’ith their opera- 
I tions a yard-stock ledger should be ke})t, which 
should Ik* posted daily from the depot journal. 
The headings f)f the accounts in this ledger should 
take the form ot the materials, e.g. brushes, oil, 
. .sand, ]>ricks, lire., so that when the items have 
h(*(*n jiosted from the dej)ot journal the balance 
in the yard-stock ledger should show at any tiiye 
the stock in hand of any particular material. 

For the pur])Ose of a.ssisting the surveyor to deal 
expeditiously with the large number of trades- 
men’s accounts which are continually sent in for 
goods sii|)])lied, it is necessary that the tradesmen s 
h*dgor shoultl Ik* entered u]» daily from the depot 
journal to enable the surveyor to have a complete 
■ check in his tnin.siictions with the various trades- 
men. Thi^ ledger would also be of service to him 
wlien he i> iv(i aired to certify the accounts a.s 
- correct. 

Up to tliis ]K)int material-stores accounts are 
only dealt with by the surveyor and his assistants 
at the de])ot ; but when the returns are made of 
the daily transactions from the depot journal to 
the finance department, they are aiialy.sed for the 
purpose of making the entries in the principal 
account books of the authority, credit being given 
to the material-stores account for what has been 
taken therefrom, and the various accounts and 
works of the local authority charged for the stores 
used. 
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It is advisable for a representative of the finance 
department to visit the depots periodically, say 
once in three months, to test the stock in hand in 
accordance with the yard-stock ledger. 

In the larger local authorities the turnover in 
the material -stores account is very considerable, 
amounting to many thousands of pounds annually, 
and in some instances where municipaliti^ convert 
raw materials into manufactured goods it is neces- 
sary to charge the wages expended in the conver- 
sion to the stores account, and in this connection 
care must be exercised to ascertain that the various 
materials are charged with the wages expended 
thereon before the goods are deliv^ed out of stock. 

Stocktaking occurs usually at the end of the 
financial year, and persons who take the stock 
should be independent of those whose duty it is 
to keep the st^k during the year. 

When the aggregate amount of the stock has 
been arrived at in the stocktaking it should be 
compared with the stock account in the princijial 
ledger of the local authority, and should any difter- 
ences occur they can be traced by comimrison witli 
the yard-stock ledger to ascertain in what clas'> 
of material any discrepancies arise. 

It will be seen from the above description of 
stores accounts that the revenue or rate accounts 
are only charged in any one year with the materials 
actually used. 

Balance Sheet 

If the accounts of a local authority are kept 
strictly on the lines of Income and Expenditure, 
tl^re is no difficulty in presenting a balance sheet 
showing the true financial position. The balance 
sheet should, however, be as brief and concise as 
possible, at the same time containing sufficient in- 
formation to make it clear of comprehension. 

A municipal balance sheet should l>e drawn up 


on lines different from those of a commerical balance 
sheet; the capital account should be treated as a 
complete section, and separated from the revenue 
accounts. In the capital portion the surplus of 
assets over Imbilities is treated as a separate item 
from the surplus or deficit in the revenue account. 
The last-named item should be the amount of the 
balance brought forward in making the estimates 
for levying the rates of the succeeding period. 

The assets side of the balance sheet should show 
the expenditure in respect of all capital charges, 
giving briefly the nature of the work or the proper- 
ties acquired; also the sundry debtors, and if there 
is a balance of cash in hand, the cash balance. 

On the liability side of the balance are shown 
the liabilities of the various loan accounts, sundry 
creditors, and the difference between the two sides 
would then be the excess of assets, representing 
loans i>aid off, accumulations of sinking and redemp- 
tion funds, and capital expenditure |>aid for out of 
revenue. Should the cash account be overdrawn 
the cash balance would apjx^ar on the liability side. 

With respect to the revenue account in the 
balance sheet, on the liability side the sundry 
creditors are brought into account and also any 
surplus on the yearns working. Should there be 
a cash balance overdrawn, it would appear on this 
side of the balance sheet. 

On the asset side Vould apix^ar the sundry 
debtors and also the cash baLnce in the hands 
of treasurer. 

The table on p. 73 is a short illustration of a 
municipal balance sheet. 

This illustration is applicable to the balance 
sheet of any particular fund or undertaking of a 
local authority, but it is usual when all the balance 
.sheets of the various funds have been prepared, to 
romi)ile an aggregate statement or balance sheet 
in which all the other balance sheets are consoli- 
dated. 


MUNICIPAL TRADING 


The rapid growth in recent year.s of municipal 
trading and the many diversified opinions that 
have been expressed from time to time thereon are 
worth while considering, as they enter considerably 
into the financial arena of local authorities. (See 
also Part HI, Chapter IV, C.) The idea and first 
principles of municipal trading were to .secure 
through the municipalities in the various di-stricts 
the necessities of life, and, as it was claimed at the 
time, a better service of the commodity supplied 
and at the least possible cost. To a certain extent 
this has been successful, and many town.s apply 
large sums, being profits in respect of their under- 


takings, in aid of local taxation; but of recent years 
there has been a tendency in Parliament, when 
local authorities have applied for special powers 
in connection with their undertakings, to curtail 
the application of profits to rates, and in some in- 
stances the priiiciple has been laid down that these 
profits must be applied to the reduction of the 
prices ciic.^ged for the service rendered. 

Whether this principle is fair is open to question, 
inasmuch as the capital to be found for the under- 
taking has to be secured by the rates, and olionld 
the undertaking fail, the ratepayers would be 
called uxx)n to make good any loss. It appears 
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only equitable that if the ratepayers are *to find 
the capital and guarantee any loss they should 
have the benefits of any profits made, because it 
must be understood that in many undertakings 
the users may not be all ratepayers, e.g. passengers 
on tramways, consumers of gas and electric light. 
It has been on many occasions stated that 
local authorities cannot manage commercial under- 
takings so advantageously as public companies; 
but this argument has long been dispelled, although 
there are other objections. As an instance, amongst 
other objections, Lord Avebury, in a speech on the 
subject at a meeting of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, on one occasion said -t “ Our munici- 
palities have most important duties to |x>rfonn, 
duties sufficient to occupy all their time and 
tax all their energies. They cannot both govern 
and trade. If they insist in embarking on com- 
mercial undertakings they will, I am i)ersuaded, 
increase our rates, check the progress of scientific 
discovery, and stifle, if not destroy, that sj)irit of 
private enterprise to which, in the past, our com- 
mercial supremacy is mainly due.” 

On the other hand, the Stock Exchange Ojficial 
Intelligence^ in dealing with this subject, siiid: 
“An interesting feature in the evolution of local 
government in the United Kingdom is the growth 
during recent years of municipal trading”: and 
then certain cases are put forward which have con- 
tributed to the development of trading enterprise 
by local authorities. Among them is mentioned 
“the inefficiency in many cases in the services 
supplied by public companies, owing princijully 
to the inadequate provision made to meet the in- 

DEPKECIATION 

As a sequel to municipal trading, the que,stion 
has often arisen as to whether depreciation is 
adequately provided for. In considering this ques- 
tion it must not be forgotten that the capital 
account of a municipal undertoking is subject to 
different treatment from that of a public company. 
Under the Acts of Parliament and regulations 
affecting the loans of municipalities, there is always 
provision made for the repayment of the capital 
within a prescribed period of years, and it has 
been claimed that the sinking fund should be suffi- 
cient to meet any ordinary depreciation in respect 
of any undertaking or capital expenditure of^ a 
local authority. 

It must also be remembered that the undertaking 
has to be kept up out of the profits, including 
renewal and repairs. Of course this cannot be 
taken as a hard-and-fast line, and in some instances, 
e.g. electric lighting and tramways undertakings, 


creased demand resulting from the development of 
the areas under su]>ply; the increased facilities 
afforded by modern legislation for the establish- 
ment or acquisition of such services as are regarded 
of public necessity or convenience, and the higher 
ideals which have arisen in regard to civic resi)on- 
sibility”. The difference of opinion of two such 
high authorities makes it difficult to draw the line 
as to what extent municipalities should proceed in 
this direction. 

The large undertakings tliat have been estab- 
lished or acquired considerably affect the finance 
departments of the local authorities. In s<)me 
cities, such as Liverpool and Birmingham, separate 
departments have been created, and in the case* 
of London the water undertakings, or being taken 
over from the various water companies, were suffi- 
ciently ipiportant to have an authority constituted, 
viz. the ^letropolitan Water Board, to control an<l 
manage their affairs. There are also a number of 
Joint Water Boards throughout the country which 
have l>een constituted on similar lines. 

With reference to the accounts of commercial 
undertakings, they should provide that the resiilt.s 
of the actual working, apart from the loan charges, 
should lx? first shown in the Revenue Account, 
and that the loan service and other charges not 
directly attributable to working should lx‘ dealt 
with in a seimrate Xlt Revenue Account, also 
setting out the manner in whiJi the surplus or 
deficiency shown therein is treated, in accordance 
with the statutory nx^uirements. 

Separate balanc e sheets should also be prejnired 
in res|:)ec*i of each undertaking, 

AND RESERVES 

where* there is considerable wear and tear, and, 
occasionally, obsolescence of machine’*; , it is neces- 
wiry to make special provision, and this generally 
takes the form of a reserve fund. There does not 
ap[xjar to be general uniformity amongst local 
authorities where these reserve funds have been 
accumulated, but very often the system depends 
upon the profits earned. It could not be con- 
sidered equitable for, say, the ratepayers from 
1900 to 1930, to be compelled to finance tlie loan 
service of an undertaking and at the end of that 
period to hand it over to posterity free of debt, 
and at the sante time be called upon to contribute 
tovrards accumulation of a depreciation fufi^d. 

So long as the undertaking is kept up to the 
proper standard of requirement out of revenue, 
there is no occasion for the local authority to con- 
sider a depreciation fund, as the contingency of a 
reserve fund would be sufficient. 
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FINANCIAL ADJUSTMENTS 


An important feature of niuniciiml finance in 
recent years is that of financial adjustments be- 
tween local authorities, rendered necessary by the 
alterations of areas or the creation of new county 
boroughs. 

It was considered that the Local Government 
Act of 1888 provided for any (luestion that might 
be raised in this respect. Where the alteration of 
lx)undarie8 is effected it is always found that there 
are properties and liabilities in regard to which it 
is necessary to make some arrangementh and ad- 
justments; and adjustments in regard to such 
matters artv secured by the Order ])y which any 
alteration of area is effected under the ])rovision^ 
of the Local Government Acts, 1888 and 1894. As 
a matter of practice, however, the Order dot*s not ' 
as a rule 8i>ecitically state such (juestifms, but 
leaves them to be dealt with in the oj»eratir)n of 
sc'otion 62 of the Act of 1888 as applied to st‘Ctioii 
68 of the Act of 1894. These enactments (‘nable 
any e(mn<‘ils or authoritiT.-. interested t(» make 
agreements for the adjustment of any pro|>erU, 
ineome, debts, liabilities, and expen.M*.'' .^o far 
they are affected by tlu* order. 

In case no agreement is made for adjustment, the 
matter may lx.* referred to arbitration, and tlie arbi- 
trator may by his award provide for any imitter tor 
\^hieh the agreement might have pro\ided. It is 
(liflicult to lay down any general rule wliicli may 
popularly 1 k' the subject of adjustin(‘nt, since tbi^ 
must be determined on tlie eirennistan<\ > <»t each 
J<H:ality : l)ut it has been detei inined in the House* 
ot Lords in the cjise oi the Cafrrhdfn Dis- 

trirf Vi/tnici/ r. hhnnl Distnvt Coinfcl/ 

(liX>4), that com]a*n>ation tor ajjprehended lo.s.^ ot 
property or injury is not a matter that falL williin 
tile purview ot tlie Aet of 1888, or, pre.^uinably, of 
seidioii 68 of the Act of 1894; therefore, upon alter- 
ations of boundaries, no claim can be made under 
tJles(^ sections by iuie authority against another for 
lo.^s of rateable value. 

Owing to the numerous alterations of area> 
which have occurred during recent years, tlu* 
authorities have found it difficult to make equit- 
able financial adjustments on account of the 
diversity of opinions as to what items form tlie I 
subject of compen.#itions, and a joint stdect eoni- 
mittee of the House of Lords anti the House of 
Cc«imons>va8 apiK)inted to enquire in^^ "the appli- 
cation of the provisions of the Ixical Government 
Acts, 1888 and 1894, and the Local Oo\ernment j 
(Scotland) Acts, 1889 and 1894, relating to financial : 
adjustments consequent on the alteration <jf bouii- | 
daries of a local area, or on the alteration in the ; 


constitution or status of the governing body of a 
local-government area, and to report whether they 
w^ere of the opinion that any amendments in such 
provisions are desirable. 

The Joint Select Committee, after hearing 
evidence from repre.sentatives of the various 
associations connected with municipalities, and 
also from the Controller of the London County 
(Vnincil, and clerks of poor-law unions, issued 
! their rejiGrt. 

They were the ojiiiiion that it would not be 
just to give to either party conqiensation for loss 
of rateable area as such, yet each irarty Ijefore the 
i arbitrator should be entitled to produce evidence 
to j>rove that in carrying out the administration of 
their areas and maintaining their roads and bridges, 
tliey would, r)n the figure.^ as they stood at the date 
of the alteration, have legitimately imposed upon 
them an increased bunk*!!, or a burden which 
would, in the judgment (»f the arbitrator, be 
tliiown upon them at some future time in refer- 
ence to some i)articiilar head of administration in 
con'>e(pience of the taking away of })art of the area, 
and that eonq>t‘n.sition sbf>nld be])aid to the ]>arty 
having to be.ii such increased burden in each case 
wliert' it wa> ]»rf)ved to e.xist. They also con- 
sidered that the same i>rinciples should aj)])ly with 
regard to eounty investments and the beneficial 
user ot c*ounty ])roi>erty. 

It was alleged in evidence that certain counties 
do not act equitably in declaring certain roads to 
be main n>ail.N, or retraining from making cei^ain 
mads main roads which ought not equitably to be 
M> treated, and it was urged that this matter .should 
be taken into consideration before the arbitrator. 
The Committee*, on this j>oint, were of the ojunion 
tliat some central authority should lia^e the duty 
of deciding wliat loads ought to be consideied 
iiiaiii road'., but as this would require legisla- 
tion, they considered that in the interval this 
(piestioii ot main roads slioiild be decided by tlie 
arbitrator, and coinixuisation jiaid where loss is 
shown to have occurred ; alsf>, that as the iiowers 
of such central authority might materially alter 
existing conditions, it was desirable tliat comix?n- 
sation in this respect should be paid as an annuity 
and not in a commuted amount, the basis of the 
animal comiiensation to be made on a five years’ 
averagi*. 

Ill resi>ect of other heads of exi>enditure the 
Committee found that the ascertainment of com- 
liensation presented features of difficulty in respect 
of the jieriod for commuting the annual sums pa> - 
able, and they decided that on the whole, the fairer 
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plan would be to iix a maximum (which they sug- 
gested should be fifteen years’ purchase) beyond 
which the arbitrator should in no case go, and 
allow him to ada])t to the circumstances of each 
iwvrticular case a multiple of a year’s pui-chasc of 
the annual loss that may be proved on each head 
of claim. 

Ill Scotland, where the same difficulties con- 
nected with roads do not apply, it hfia been found 
possible to arrive at an agreement between the 
parties based on the principle of giving to the 
losers twelve and a half years’ purchase of the 
amount which they can prove to be their loss, this 
figure being made use of in deaV’ng w'ith each 
item of administration. 

The ( ’ommittee also reiKirt on the redistribution 
of local taxation licences and estate duties that 
would be necessary on the alteration of hxal 
government areas, and they came to the con- 
clusion that the jiriority iiiiymcnts as set out in 
sub-sections 1, 2, and 3 of section 23 of the Act of 
188S should remain; and although the cost of main 
roads was not included as a priority piyment, the 
Commissioners under the Act took the view that 
half the cost of main roads should be the m xt 
charge ujion the surplus of the Exchequer Con- 
tribution Account, after satisfying the jiriority 
jiayments. In this resjiect the Committee found 
that it had been the practice in financial adjust- 
ments already settled, ami they were of the 
opinion that in future half the cost of main roads 
should be a first charge upon the surj>liis of 
the Exchequer Contribution Account, after tlie 


* [Part Vli 

priority chaigcs set out in section 23 of the Act* 
•of 1888 had been satisfied. 

With regard to the surplus of the Exchec^uer 
Omtribution Account, the Committee decided that 
this sum should be distributed l)etween the au- 
thorities in projxirtion to rateable value. 

With reference to questions luised by urban and 
rural district councils, the Committee were of the 
ojiinion that the principles for the ascertainment 
and iiayrncnt of compensation should apply as re- 
commended lietwetm counties and county boroughs. 

Witli resjiect to district debts, the principles to 
l>e followed would lie to ilivide the debt according 
to the proportion of the mteable value of that jiart 
which was left of the old aiea, after the severance, 
and that jiart which was taken from it amd absorlied 
in some other unit, each ])art taking over its f»wn 
share. ^ 

The case (jf poor-law unions was also brought 
l)efoi*e the notice of the Committee, and they 
were of the opinion that the principles applic- 
able to counties and county boroughs should 
apply, except so far as they refer to Government 
grants. 

The Joint Committee in concluding their report 
alst> recommended that the Local (jrovemment 
A< t>, 1888 and 1894, and the Local Government 
(.Scotland) Acts, 1889 and 1894, should lie amended 
in accordance with their conclusions. They anti- 
cipated that the proposed alterations in the law 
would effectually solve many of the difficulties 
wliich at present attend the alteration of Ixiun- 
darii‘s of local goverifment art*a.s. 


AUDIT OF THE ACCOUNTS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


The accounts of Local Authorities are audited 
either by district auditors a])iK)inted by tlip Local 
Government Rf>ard in pursuance of the District 
Auditors Act, 1879, or by electi>(.* audibn*> aj>- 
|)oiuted in juirsuance of the Municipal Corixira- 
tions Act, 1882. Authorities w’hose accouiil^s are 
audited by the district auditor are county councils, 
visiting committees of county lunatic asylums and 
joint county and borough lunatic asylums, joint 
committees of county councils, local fisheries com- 
mittees, metropolitan borough councils, urban and 
rural district councils, jiarish councils, D^ards of 
guardians, overseers of the poor, managers of poor- 
law ^chrx)l districts and asylum districts, central 
(unemployed) borirds and district committees hav- 
ing the powers of central boards, ])ort sanitiry 
authorities (other than borough (‘oiincils), general 
bfiards and committees for puriM>se of sewage, 
drainage, and Nvater supply, joint hospital boards, 
joint gas boards, isolation hospitals committees, 


and certain town councils which have so desired, 
j (See also Part ITI, (/lm])ter IV, B.) 

The L^h hI Government Board may from time to 
time assign to district auditors their duties and 
the districts in which they are respectively to 
act, and every district sf) assigned to a district 
auditfij*, whether originally or upon any change, 
is deemed to be an audit district within the mean- 
ing of any enactment relating to district auditors 
or their districts. The appointment of a district 
auditor is subject to the^ sanction of the Treasury. 

Wlierc the accounts of the receipts and payments 
of a Local Authority are .subject to audit by a dis- 
trict auditor, tlie Local Government Board may 
make sucfr^,jegulations as seem necessary in H-e- 
sjoct of the audit of such accounts. They also 
generally prescribe the form of the statement of 
the account of the Local Authority, and the mode 
of publishing, and the time and place of the 
holding of the audit. 
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. If the Local Authority fails to comply with the 
I)iovisions of the District Auditors Act, 1879, with 
resi^ect to the financial statement, the Authority or 
the officer responsible for keeping the accounts is 
liable to a fine of £20 for each offence. 

The remuneration and exi>enses of district au- 
ditors are i»artly paid out of ra:)neys provided 
annually by Parliament and jmrtly out of local 
rates. The method adopted is for Parliament to 
l)ay the total exiamses, and the contribution from 
the authority is on the basis of stamp duties, the 
rates being as follows : from whei^ the total 
expenditure comi>rised in the financial sbitement 
is under £20; and upwards to £60 for £150, (XX) 
to £200,000; and on U) £200,000 and ujiwards, £15 
for every additional £50,000 or jMirt thereof. 

Before an audit by the district auditor takes 
place it is neces.sary to give public notice !)>’ 
advertisement or otherwise, notifying 1:he date 
and place where the audit ifs to be held, an<l 
the accounts have to l»e dej)Osited for insj)ection 
by the ratepayers, prior to the audit. 

It i.s the duty of auditors to see that all books 
and accounts have been k^pt in accordance with 
the forms j)rescril>ed ; they .sliould also .satisfy 
themselves that all moneys recei\ed luivi* been 
duly accounted for, and that the ])ayineutN made 
are* in accordance with the orders of the council, 
and that vouchers are jiwwliiced. If it a])pear.s 
to an auditor tht^l moneys have been misapplied, 
or any exjwnditure has Uiken ])lacc which, in his 
opinion, the Autliority was not authorized to make, 
or should any nu*m*ys have Imxmi rec^eived and not 
accounted for, he is entitUal to make a surcharge 
uix)n the meml>ers ot the Authority or their ofiicer^ 
Ut make good any deficiency caused tnerebv. 

It is within tin* j»rovince (»f a district auditor to 
retjuire the attendance any aeeountiug otfieer c»f 
a Local Authority at an audit, and also eoiu|»el liiiii 
to i>roduce all Ixujks and pa]>ers he may require 
f(»r the purpose of the audit. 

After the audit has Ijeen comjdeted and duly 
certified by the district auditor, the sl.itutory 


financial statement i.s duly stamped and forwarded 
to the Local Government Board. 

The auditors appointed to audit the accounts of 
a municipal cori)oration aie the elective aiiditor.s 
apiK)iiited under section 25 of the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act, 1882, which provides that there .shall 
be three aurlitors, two elected by the burges.ses, 
called elective auditors, and one appointed by tin* 
mayor, called tlie mayor’s auditor. 

Tlie.se auditors must also audit the accounts of 
the urban .sanitary authority where the municij)al 
eoriKiration acts in that cai)acity, in imrsuaucc of 
.section 246 of the Public Health Act, 1875. It 
would appear, however, that tlie duties of the elec- 
tive auditors ar? to audit the receii)ts and payments 
of the treasurer of the muiiicij)ality. 

There is no doubt that legislation is required 
here, in f>rder to give the el(*ctive auditors power 
to examine and certify the whole of the account.'< 
of a municijiality. Another w(‘akness is also .>howii 
in re^J^ect f»f the election of these auditors, as no 
profe.ssirmal (jualification is reijuired ; they mu.st lx* 
qualified to be councillor.> but must not be member^ 
of the council, or the town clerk or the treasurer. 

EIe(‘tive auditors have no jiower of surcharge, 
but are only required to satisfy themselves that 
the orders of the councils have l>een carried out. 

A large number of Local Authorities have, hr)W- 
over, ap]K)iuted j)r(>fessional accountants to audit 
their accounts, as, with the growtli of muuicijial 
finaiKJe and the large number of their trading 
underljikings, a complete and professional audit 
ha." bet‘n found necessary. Otlii'r boroughs have- 
aj)])lied for audit by the district auditor. 

It Mould be impo.s.sible for the auditors tc) 
examine all the details of the account" of ktrge 
luuTiiciiMilitie.s, and in this connection an internal 
audit hu'. to be maintained as between the fiuancial 
dejiartment and the accounting officers of the other 
dejiartments, an<l it is the duty of one or more 
(»f the financial .staff to exercise a continuous audit 
M’here numerous daily transactions affecting fin- 
ance are eoneerned. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE IN SCOTLAND 


Local Authorities in Scotland 

The s^'stems of local government in Knglaud 
and in Scotland are dissimilar iiumany resjiect.s, 
alttough there are County Councils, Town 
Councils, P(X>r Law and Education^ Authorities 
performing duties which are much alike in lK>th 
countries. 

In Scotland tlie Education Authority is a Board 
elected for the purpose, as was formerly the case 


ill England, and there are no Urban District 
Councils or Kural District Councils. The Town 
Councils of Police Burghs may be considered as 
being somewhat in the position of Urban Distri(‘t 
Coimcils, as County Councils administer certain 
public Acts in their areas, and asses.s for general 
county ex}x?nditure. 

Burghs in Scotland are of three classes, Loyal, 
Parliamentary, and Police. Royal Burghs Mere 
created by Royal Charter many years ago ; Parlia- 
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mentary Burghs were created by the Reform Act, 
1832; while Police Burghs are created and hkve^ 
their boundaries defined in terms of the Burgh 
Police (Scotland) Acts by the Sheriff of the County, 
on the application of the inhabitants. Royal and 
Parliamentary Burghs, no matter of what size 
they are, and many of the old royal burghs are 
very small (New Galloway has a population of 
352), are either completely independent, or al- 
most so, of the County Authorities, while Police 
Burghs rem^ in the county for many purposes, 
e.g. the Valuation Acts and the Diseases of 
Animals Acts. It does not matter how large and 
important a police burgh may become, no statu- 
tory procedure exists whereby it^ay be entirely 
separated from the county. There are no Charters 
of Incorporation granted in Scotland, and no Royal 
Burgh has been created since the year 1700. 

The different classes of burghs are governetl by • 
one code of police law, or rather series of Acts | 
regulating burghal powers and duties, from which, ; 
however, the five.large towns of Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen,' Dundee, and Greenock are ex- 
cepted. The proceedings of the Town (’uuncils <>f 
these towns are regulated, and their jowei-s and . 
duties prescribed, by si)ecial local Acts of Parlia- 1 
inent. It is within their ]X)wer tc» adopt the ! 
general Act and supersede the special provisions | 
of the local Acts; but although tliis jK>wer luis j 
been exercised pretty freely regarding general j 
police regulations, it has not been j)ut into ofKTa- i 
tion as regards methods of finance, and while , 
.s|)eaking generally the system of accounting in ; 
these towns bears a strong resemblance to the sys- | 
tern in general use, it is not necessarily the siime. I 

Revenue from Government Grants j 

Rating is, and will always be, the princit>al } 
source of the income of Local Authorities, but j 
Government Grants or Subventions form an im- 
portant part thereof. For many years Parliament 
has voted money in aid of certain items of the 
expenditure of Local Authorities; but under the 
reorganized scheme of Local Government, which 
C4ime into force with the passing of the Lck'uI 
Government (Scotland) Act, 1889, some of the 
more important grants made by votes ceased to 
Ije made in that way, and were charged UfKni 
certain revenues imposed and collected by the 
Imperial officers, but handed over to local pur- 
poses. The discontinued votes were made to- 
wards the following purposes: — 

1. Police Pay and Clothing; 

2. Maintenance of Pauper Lunatics ; 

3. Poor Law Medical Relief ; and 

4. Cost of Maintaining DisturnpUted Roads. 


The principal grant for education is still made 
by vote. The total amount of the discontinued 
votes was about £335,000. 

Under the scheme of Local Government intro- 
duced by the Act of 1889, the local taxation^ 
licences and a proportion of death duties were 
paid into the^Local Taxation Account, and dis- 
tributed among the various Local Authorities in 
Scotland, in lieu of the discontinued votes, while 
an additional sum realized from an increased duty 
on s[)irits and on beer was also distributed after 
the passiifg of the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Act, 1890. 

Subsequent legislation added to tlie amounts of 
the grants made from the Local Taxation Account, 
and now the total of these is considerably over 
£1,000,000, of which sum, however, a large part 
is paid to Universities and School Boards for 
educatidnal purposes, including technical and 
higher education. • 

The grants made to the Burghs are for the 
following purposes : — 

1. Burgh ^ledical and Sanitary Officers; 

2. Police Pay and cflothing; 

3. Roads; 

and are a fixed annual sum for the whole country, 
distributed according to the expenditure of wich 
Local Authority. • 

There is a fourth grant for lelief of the mtes 
or in aid of any cxpen8e.s incurred by the Council 
under any statutory powers from time to time 
vested in them, or under any scheme of puVdic 
utility f’’amed by the Council and approved by 
the Secretary for Scotland.* In practice this grant 
is u^ed for relief of rates, although in some places 
}>iirt.s of it are extended under scheine.s of public 
utility, such as subscriptions to the building funds 
<#r the maintenance of general hospitals or in- 
firmaries. 

Under an Act of 1896, Royal Burghs were re- 
lieved of the land tax levied rm them ymyable to 
the Crown by the grant of an amount .sufficient 
to meet the yearly charge. 

The grants to counties embrace the following 
purj>oses : — 

1. Medical and Sanitary Officers. 

2. Roads. , 

3. Police Pay and Clothing. 

4. Relief of Agricultural Rates. 

The firs^hree arc allocated from a fixed ani»ua] 
sum, and £1 except the fourth are distributed 
according to expenditure. 

And there is also the grant in relief of rates, as 
in the case of burghs. ]^ides these the counties 
of Argyll, Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, Suther- 
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land, Caithness, Orkney and Shetland have a 
s^ial annual grant of £10,000 allocated among 
them, known as the Highlands and Islands 
Grant 

• Although it is not a grant towards local rating, 
yet, as local rating is in the ultimate the security 
for iMiyment of Police Pensions, the grant for 
Police Superannuation made in respect of Burgh 
and County Police Forces may also be mentioned. 

The proportion which the grants bear to the 
revenue from assessments may be stated in coun- 
ties and burghs as less than £1 of gra%t to £10 
raised in rates. As the annual amounts of the 
grants are, with the exception of those for relief 
of rates, stereotyped sums for the whole country, 
this pro]K)rtion tends to decrease. 

Parish CoiuScils are in receipt of grants for : — 

1. Poor Law Medical Relief; 

2. Maintenance of Pauper Lunatics ; * 

3. Relief of Local Rate.s ; • 

which are made from fixed annual sums. 

In allocating the first of these, half the cost of 
traine<l sick nursing is first* charged against the 
grant, and the residue is distributed in proi)ortion 
to the vouched exi>enditure on medical relief. The 
second is distributed in proj)ortion to the expend! - 
ture«)n maintenance not exceeding eight shillings 
per head. • 

The gmnts to jj^chool Boards are numerous, 
but neetl not be si)ecified, and are not all made 
from fixed amounts. Tlie vote by Parliament f<»r 
public educational purjiost^s is the largest subsidy 
tioui Government made to ScIkk)! Board^.^ and is 
<lislributed on the btisis of average attendance. 
The next in importance is what is known as the 
fee grant of 12^. j)er child ; it also is distributed 
according to attendance. There arc special grants 
to the p(X)rer Highland parishes. 

Rates and Assessments 

The main jiart of the revenue of Local Authori- 
ties is raised by rates levied on tlic valuation of 
projierty a.s iriiulc up by the Ijands Valuation as- 
sessor under the Valuation Acts. The iissessor is 
aj)pointed by the County Council in counties (in- 
cluding police burghs), and by the Town Councils 
in royal f)r parliamentary burghs, and in most 
cfises is an officer of inland revenue, liaving the 
survey of income tax and assessed tj^xes, although 
it isjnot 'the custom to appoint inland^ revenue 
officers in the larger towns and in seine of the 
counties. In making up the valuation roll, the 
assessor is instructed, in estimating the yearly 
value of lands and heritages, to take as the 
amount a rent which, taking one year with 


another, such lands and heritages might in their 
actual state be reasonably expected to let at from 
year to year ; and where the lands and heritages 
are 6ona fide let for a yearly rent conditioned as 
the fair annual value thereof, such rent shall be 
deemed and taken to be the yearly rent. Many 
involved and intricate questions have arisen re- 
garding the value to be put upon public works 
and other subjects, but the decisions of the Court 
have generally been arrived at by ascertaining the 
value which the premises might reasonably be ex- 
pected to realize in rent if let. 

While the Valuation Roll is the foundation for 
all rates or assessments levied, there are variations 
in regard to sonft properties and for the purposes 
of certain rates. Certain premises are by statute 
exein]>tcd from local taxation, such as churches, 
cha|)els, meeting-houses, and premises appropriated 
to public religious worship, burial grounds, and 
voluntary schools. The exemption of burial 
grounds extends to cemeteries owned by com- 
panies who make profit therefrom. 

In counties the rates are levied and imposed on 
all lands and heritages within the county, subject, 
of course, to the statutory exceptions referred to, 
while in burghs rates are levied upon certain pro- 
ixjrties at one-fourth only of their full annual 
value. These properties are: — 

All lands and premises used exclusively as a 
canal or basin (»f a canal, or towing path for the 
.same, or as a railway or tramway constructed 
under the powers of any Act of Parliament for 
jniblic conveyance (excepting the stations, depots, 
and buildings, wdiich shall be assessable to the 
same extent as other lands and premises witl^n 
the burgh), and all bridges, frontages,^ and ferries 
not being j)rivate ])roperty. 

All the underground ga.s and water pipes, or 
underground works of any gas or water company 
or corjX)ration. 

Salmon fishings, and all woodland, arable, mea- 
j dow% or pasture gi’ound, or other ground used for 
j nurs(*ries, market gardens, or for agricultural 
i jmr|K\ses. 

Thus it hapix‘ns that a tramway partly in a 
burgh and partly in a county pays rates on its 
full valuation in the county, while in the burgh it 
pays rates only on one-fourth thereof. 

In the case of the rates imposed by Parish 
Authorities, while the valuation or rents stated 
in the Valuation Roll are the basis, these rents 
are the gross yearly values of the several lands 
and heritages, and for parochial rating purposes 
deductions are allowed from these values for “ the 

1 *' hVoiitages" seems to be a niispriut in the Act for 
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probable annual average cost of the repairs, insur> 
ance, and other expenses, if any, necessary to main- 
tain such lands and heritages in their actual state", 
and all rates, taxes, and public charges payable in 
respect of the same Each Parish Council deter- 
mines for its own area the amount of the deduc- 
tions to be allowed, and the percentages deducted 
for similar classes of property in different parishes 
vary considerably. A system of classification of 
properties existed in some parishes whereby the 
parochial authority levied different rates of assess- 
ments upon the occupiers of the property in each 
class. This was stated to be giving effect to a 
rough method of adjusting the assessment to 
the taxable capacity of the r^payer. By the 
Agricultural Kates Act, which provides that agri- 
cultural lands are only to be rated at three-eighths 
of their value, and which is now annually con- 
tinued by the Expiring Law’s Continuance Act, 
these classifications are abolished during the cur- 
rency of that Act. 

The Authorities responsible for the levying and 
collection of the rates are the County Councils, 
Town Councils, and Parish Councils, the latter of 
whom collect the school rates. 

The following are the principal rates levied by 
County Councils; — County Police, County Hoad, 
Lunacy, Public Health, Diseases of Animals, 
County General, and General Puriwses. The 
County General rate is for the purpose of defray- 
ing salaries of officials, upkeep of buildings, <fcc., 
while the General Purposes Rate is used for pur- 
poses for which special rates are not se])arately 
- leviable. The County Council also levies the rates 
raised in special drainage, scavenging, water sup- 
l5ly, or lighting districts. 

Prior to the Local Government Act of 1889 
the rates levied in counties w’ere paid wholly by 
owners of property. By that Act it was pro- 
vided that so long as these rates did not increase 
they should continue to be levied from owmers, 
and that any increase above an average rate in 
the pound, to be determined for each rate and 
for each county over the period of ten years, 
ending Whitsunday, 1889, should be divided 
equally between owner and occupier. In the fix- 
ing of the averages, any portion of the rates which 
had been applied to the payment of interest or 
repayment of principal of borrowed money was to 
be omitted, and rates sufficient to pay the principal 
and interest of money borrowed before 1890 were 
as long as necessary to be raised from owners." As, 
of course, county expenditure has greatly increased 
with the more energetic management of County 
Councils, the bulk of the rating is divided equally. 

In burghs the most important rate, that for 
Burgh General Purposes, including Police, Qeans- 


ing, Fire Brigade, Lighting, ikc., is charged wholly 
on the occupier, while the other rates for Roads 
and IStreets, Public Health, Sewers, and Parks, ikc., 
are levied one-half on owners and one-half on 
occupiers. A change, however, has been made aa 
regards small dwelling houses by the House 
Letting and. Rating Act, whereby in the case of 
houses defined as small dwelling houses the rates, 
while apparently still to be levied upon occupiers, 
are only recoverable from the owners. A small 
dw’elling house is defined as a dwelling house in a 
Burgh If Special District in which the Act is in 
ojieratioLi of the yearly rent or value of 

£10, or under, if the i>opulation of the burgh or 
sjjecial district is under 20,000; 

£15, or under, if the ix>pulation pf the burgh or 
si)eciai district is 20,000, and less than 50,000 ; 

£21, or under, if the ]>opulation of the burgh or 
sjK'ciaf district is 60,000 and upwards. ~ 

c 

The Act applies without adoption in all burghs 
w’ith a population of 10,000 and over, and by 
adoption by the Town Council in any burgh the 
lK)pulation of which as under 10,000, and by adop- 
tion by the County Council in any special district 
of a county formed for drainage, water supply, 
scavenging, or lighting puri>oses. This Act ap- 
plies to all local assessments the [^rocec^ls of 
w’hich are applicable /o public loc.al purposes, and 
has changed the whole iucitjjence of local taxa- 
tion in so far as regards the greater numbtT of 
dwelling houses in burghs. In respect that the 
owmers are now resix)nsiblc for the rates on the 
houses falling under the Act, they are allowed a 
percentage not exceeding^ £2, 10«. on all occupiers’ 
assessments or rates as a deduction to cover cost 
of collection. 

In juirislies one-half of the ratea are leviable 
from owners and one -half from occupiers, and 
the 8chf>ol Rate is levied with the Poor Rate, 
tlie amount recjuired being certified to the Parish 
Council by the School Board. 

There arc thus two Authorities levying and 
collecting rates in each Royal and Parliamentary 
Burgh and in County areas, and in Police Burghs 
there are three, the Ck)unty Council who exercise 
certain functions in these burghs having the power 
of rating for the County General, General Pur- 
]K)8eR, Diseases of Afiimals, and other rates therein. 
There is a power given in the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, 1894, to Local Authorities to agree 
to a consolidation of rate -collecting mac^nery, 
but it hds only been made use of in a very few 
cases. 

Budgets 

The rating authorities are three: County Ooun- 
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cil^ Town Councils, and Pswh Councils, but 
the spending authorities are more numerous. 

In counties there may be many spending au- 
thorities, the most important of these being the 
District Committees and Standing Joint Com- 
mittee. The District Committees consist of the 
County Councillors of the district, with repre- 
sentatives of the Town Councils of those burghs 
the roads in which are managed by the County 
Council, and also of the Parish Councils in the 
district. The Standing Joint Committee is com- 
posed of equal numbers of members of the County 
Council and members appointed by the Commis- 
sioners of Supply, with the addition of the Sheriff 
of the County ex ojfficio. The Commissioners of 
Supply were formerly the Administrative Autho- 
rity in counties, but nearly all their functions 
were transferred to County Councils. Their only 
important duty is to appoint members to the 
‘Standing Joint Committee. Th^n there are the 
Special Committees in the special districts formed 
for lighting, scavenging, water supply, and sewers. 
District committees administer the Public Health 
Acts, and have charge of the roads in the district. 
The District Lunacy Board is appointed by the 
County and Town Councils in tlie district, and in 
a limited number of cases the Parish Councils act 
as Luuacy Boards. None of these spending au- 
thorities have power to rate ^r borrow, and their 
capital expenditure . has to be met from money 
borrowed by County Councils, 

By the Tjocal Government Act, 1889, County 
Councils must cause to be submitted to their meet- 
ing in October estimates prepared by the firiance 
committee of the receipts and expenses of the 
county fund and of the sums required to be raised 
to meet the deficiency of such fund for the expendi- 
ture chargeable therein. These estimates will in- 
clude all the expenditure necessary for the District 
and Special Committees as certified to the County 
Councils. The County Council shall then author- 
ize the expenditure shown in the estimates, and 
make such provision for meeting the same as they 
shall approve. The rates for the year are fixed 
and requisitions made upon other Lo^l Authorities 
for their proportion of expenses ; as, for instance, 
on a burgh for the cost of policing it when that is 
done by the county force, as is the case in most 
of the Wrghs in Scotland. * 

In burghs the Town Council is of course the 
main spending authority, although theie are others. 
Where,the Public Libraries Act has be^n adopted, 
the Library Committee, consisting of not less than 
ten nor more than twenty members, is to be chosen, 
one-half from the Town Council and one-half from j 
among the householders of the burgh, not being ^ 
members of the Town Council. In the case of the | 
VOL. vin. 


I adoption of the Libraries Act in parishes, the same 
provision exists as to outside members forming 
one-half of committee. Then there are Distress 
Committees in some, burghs, which largely consist 
of co-opted members. 

Burghs are under no statutory obligation to pre- 
pare estimates, although, of course, in practice it 
is always done ; but they are directed to assess for 
the sums necessary for the general purposes of the 
Police Acts. Parish Councils are in a similar 
position to County Councils, and must submit an 
estimate to a meeting in July. 

School Boards are directed to certify to Parish 
Councils annually^ and not later than the 12th day 
of June in each year, the amount of the deficiency 
in the school fund required to be provided by 
means of a local rate, and the Parish Council 
assess therefor along with the poor rate. 

Borrowing 

County Councils are empowered to borrow 
money from time to time with the consent of the 
Standing Joint Committees, whose appointment 
has been referred to, on the security of any rate levi- 
able by the Council, and money borrowed is to be 
repaid within a period not exceeding thirty years. 
But under the Children Act and the Small Hold- 
ings Act the time may be such number of years 
not exceeding, for money borrowed under the first- 
named Act, sixty years, and under the second, fifty 
years, as the Secretary for Scotland may allow. 
Loans may be paid off by annual instalments of 
principal, or by equal instalments of principal and 
interest combined, or by the operation of a sinking 
fund applied in accordance with regulations made 
by the Secretary for Scotland. County Councils 
are also authorized to borrow temporarily in cases 
where they may make payments towards expendi- 
ture in anticipation of the rates to be levied. 

Town Councils are authorized to borrow for any 
of the purposes of the Police Acts, and may do so 
without the necessity of obtaining the approval or 
consent of any other body. Sums borrowed are 
to be repaid at the rate of 3 per cent per annum. 
Before borrowing, an estimate of the amount re- 
quired is submitted to the Town Council, the 
intention to borrow is advertised, and at a sub- 
sequent meeting the resolution to borrow is 
made. 

The Town Council are also empowered to bor- 
row temporarily, but such temporary borrowing 
must either be paid out of the current assessments 
when it is for current expenses, or within six 
months from the expiry of the financial year if it 
is for other purposes. Town Councils have similar 
powers of borrowing for public health purposes, 
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construction of sewers, and provision of water 
supply. 

Under the Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Act, 
1878, Amendment Act, 1888, Town Councils are 
given the same power to borrow money for widen- 
ing, or otherwise permanently altering or perma- 
nently improving streets, roads, or bridges in the 
burgh, as they are given to borrow for the con- 
struction of new streets, roads, or bridges. Loans 
under the Roads and Bridges Act do not require 
to be paid oflF in less than fifty years. 

Under the Public Parks Acts, the powers as to 
borrowing are the same as imder the Public Health 
Acts. 

The Burgh Police (Scotland/ Act, 1903, enacts 
that in providing the sinking fund applicable to 
the repayment of any moneys borrowed by Town 
Councils under any public general act, the Town 
Council may do so in the manner provided by 
such Act, or may yearly or half-yearly, during a 
period not exceeding thirty years from the date 
of borrowing, set apart such sums as, with the 
interest on the accumulations thereof, shall be 
sufficient to pay off the whole principal and in- 
terest of the loan within such j)eriod. The rate 
of interest to be reckoned on the accumulations 
is to be 3 per cent, or such other percentage as 
may be fixed by the Secretary for Scotland. 

Under the Children Act, Town Councils may 
borrow necessary sums for such period not ex- 
ceeding sixty years as the Secretary for Scotland 
may allow. 

Under the Libraries Act, Town Councils may 
borrow a sum equal to the capital sum rejjre- 
Hented by one-fourth of the yield of the Library 
Rate at twenty years’ purchase, and repay the 
same in fifty years. 

Where revenue-producing undertakings are car- 
ried on by Local Authorities it is necessary, in the 
case of tramways, to obtain the consent of the 
Board of Trade to borrowing; in the case of 
electric lighting, the consent of the Secretary for 
Scotland; and in the case of the Housing Acts, the 
Local Government Board. Loans for tramways 
and electric lighting must be repaid within thirty 
years, while for housing schemes the term of re- 
payment may be extended to eighty years. Loans 
for the purpose of buying or supplying gas works 
are to be [>aid off in forty years. 

Parish Councils may borrow for the purpose of 
erecting or enlarging poorhouses; but the amount 
to be borrowed shall not at any time exceed"three 
times the amount of the assessment raised for the 
relief of the poor during the year immediately pre- 
ceding that in which the money is raised. The loans 
must be paid off in thirty years, and no further 
sums of money shall be borro'^ed or chargeable 


on the poor assessment for the same purpo^ 
until the whole of the money so borrowed is paid 
off. This last stipulation as to no further borrow- 
ing is, however, repealed so far as regards parishes 
or combinations of parishes, with populations ex« 
ceeding 100,000; but in their case they may not 
borrow in contravention of the provision without 
a certificate from the Local Government Board 
that they have duly provided for the repayment of 
former loans. 

Parish Councils of landward (not burghal) 
parishe;i> are now possessed of special powers as 
to providing recreation grounds, allotments, and 
other matters, and may borrow for these purposes 
with the consent of the Local Government Board ; 
and if the loan is for land or buildings it is to be 
repaid in such period not exceeding forty years, 
and if for any other purpose in such period not 
exceeding thirty years, as the Local Gbvernment 
Board may fix. * 

When a School Board requires to incur expense 
in providing or enlarging a schoolhouse, th^, with 
the consent of the Board of Education, may spread 
the payment over several years not exceeding fifty, 
and may for that purpose borrow money on the 
security of the school fund and the school rate. 

Local Authorities have powers under the Local 
Authorities Loans (Scotland) Act, 1891, to’estab- 
lish a Loans Fund* and create and issue stock 
secured on the revenues of thq Authority, and these 
powers are taken advantage of to some extent by 
the larger boards, although the greater number of 
Authoritie.s continue to borrow on mortgage. 

Aii both redeemable stock issued under the 
Loans Act, and the bonds, mortgages, or deben- 
tures granted by any Local Authority secured on 
any rate or tax levied under the authority of any 
Act of Parliament are in Scotland trustee invest- 
ments, there is no difficulty in obtaining money, 
and interest rates, therefore, are not high. 

Accounts 

Accounts of Local Authorities must be kept ac- 
cording to prescribed forms, and only those large 
towns which have been mentioned as being ex- 
cepted from general legislation, having their own 
codes, are not required to follow the forms. But 
even in these towAs in some departments, as for 
instance in the case of the electric lighting and 
gas undertakings, prescribed forms have to be 
adhered to. 

The farms for County and Town Councils are 
prescribed by the Secretaiy for Scotland, those for 
Parish Councils by the Local Government Board 
for Scotland, and those for School Boards by th^ 
Scotch Education Department 
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' For County and Town Councils the forms are 
much on the same lines. 8o far as they relate to 
assessment accounts, they are on the Cash Account 
system, and in the case of the trading undertake 
ings are on the basis of revenue and expenditure. 

The Cash Account system is simple, but is in- 
complete. Accounts thus limited only include 
that part of the transaction which is represented 
by cash receipts and payments, and there is the 
important objection that it is difficult to frame 
therefrom an intelligible balance sheet. It has 
been said that the absence of a true balance sheet 
opens the door to a considerable danger. Giving 
evidence before the Departmental Committee ap- 
pointed to enquire into the accounts of Local Autho- 
rities in England, many of the witnesses referred 
to the possibility under this system of deferring 
jiayments so as to exclude them from the accounts 
of the year to which they properly belong, with 
perhaps the object of reducing, or refraining from 
increasing, the rate in the succeeding year. 

These objections have been strongly felt by 
many of the Local Authorities, and in some cases 
they have inserted in the annual accounts an ad- 
ditional statement in which outstanding obliga- 
tions and credits are taken into account, thus 
showing the correct result of the year’s transac- 
tions. 

Without such a statement it is impossible to 
frame intelligent estimates for the year for which 
Kites are to be imp^)sed, and the practice is to }»re- 
pare estimates up<3n the footing of revenue and 
<»xt)eiiditure, having regard to the true d(*l)its f>r 
credits on the year’s working in the vari..us ac- 
counts, these being .shown in the additional state- 
ment referred to. 

Among several pf)ints which were placed before 
the Secretary for Scotland after the iiukIoI accounts 
for burghs were issued, but before their form was 
finally fixed, was this one as to whether tlie Abstract 
should be framed so as to show Cash lleceipts and 
Payments, or whether it would be preferable to 
show Revenue and Expenditure. But the Secretary 
adopted the view that the Cash Account is the 
most suitable form for the Accounts of a Toivii 
I3ouncil, save those parts relating to larger revenue- 
])roducing undertakings (gas, electricity, tramways). 
With regard to these, he approved of the Revenue 
and Expenditui'e applicable* to the year being 
shown. 

Another important matter was also then brought 
before the Secretary in connection with the state- 
ment of Assets to be included in the Accounts. 
He was asked to lay down a rule as to the Assets 
which are to be valued for the purpose of the 
Annual Statement, and the mode of valuation. In 
some places difficulty was felt as to stating a value 


on something upon which money had been spent, 
but which, although of great value to the burgh, 
was itself unrealizable — say sewers or roads. The 
Secretary recognized the difficulty, and that con- 
siderable difference of opinion might be possible 
on the subject, and he stated his opinion that it 
might be useful, and an appropriate adjunct to the 
prescribed form of Accounts, to indicate the general 
lines on which valuations be made. He sug- 
gested — 

(A) That unrealizable projjerty, such as pave- 
ments, sewers, roads, and bridges, should be valued 
at cost, less an equal annual rate of depreciation 
sufficient to extinguish the amount in the same 
time as a loan for the purjiose ivould require to 
be repaid. 

(B) That property sj^ecially attached to the 
burgh, but not absolutely unsaleable, such as water- 
works, gasworks, public parks, town hall, slaughter- 
house, &c., should be ttiken at their present values 
for the purposes for whicli they are used. This 
might be based on their cost, less a reasonable 
deduction for depreciation, except in a case where 
the subject is not now required, or is only partially 
required for the puri)Ose for which it was erected 
or provided. 

((^) That i)roperty readily saleable should be 
taken at its market value. 

Tlie system suggested, the Secretary thought, 
would })revent a burgh from representing itself to 
he possessed of a large surplus of assete which 
might be illusory, while it would not compel a 
burgh to enter outstanding debts as liabilities 
without showing on the other side assets con- 
nected with the debts of at least an equal amount. 

According to the suggestion A, roads and streets, 
ttc., would only be represented in the statement of 
the assets by the amount outstanding of the loan 
whicli w^as incurred therefor, and this is not always 
satisfactory. The original expenditure, it is 
thought, should be stated, and also the payments 
for the redemption of debt, and only i;i the case 
of an fisset passing out of possession or becoming 
valueless should its original cost on the one 
hand, and on the other the provision already made 
for the redemption of debt, disappear from the 
accounts. 

The prescribed form for Burghs divides the Ac- 
counts into six parts: 

I. Common Good Accounts. 

II. Assessment Accounts. 

III. Revenue-producing undertakings (not prim- 

arily charged as Assessments). 

IV. Miscellaneous Accounts. 

V. Accounts of Charities, <kc. 

VI. General Summary. 
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Part 1, dealing with the Common Good, is of 
course only applicable to Royal Burghs. These, 
burghs, when formed by Royal Charter, were given 
by grant from the Crown certain lands or revenues 
in the royalty of the burgh, which is sometimes 
much greater in extent than the area of the burgh 
as a municipality. The revenues of the Common 
Good are applicable to any object w’hich is for the 
general good of the inhabitants, and form a con- 
venient fund from which to draw the expense of 
entertaining distinguished visitors to the town or 
of honouring a benefactor. In many burghs free 
revenues of the Common Good are carried to assist 
the assessment accounts. ^ 

Part II embraces all the accounts for which 
assessments are raised, and contains a statement 
of the Sinking Funds and an Abstract of the 
Loans, with a summary of the Receipts and Pay- 
ments and an Account of the Assets and Liabili- 
ties. The form of the last-named is as shown on 
p. 85. 

Part III includes the revenue-producing under- 
takings. These are the Gas, Electricity, and 
Tramways, minor undertakings authorized by the 
Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892 (Markets, 
Slaughter-houses, Baths, «kc., and also j)rivate 
improvements X and Working-class Lmlging 
Houses. Each of these separate accounts has a 
statement of its Assets and Liabilitic^s. 

In the case of the three imj)ortant trading 
departments — gas, electricity, and tramways — the 
accounts are made up on the Receipts and Exjhmi- 
diture method, and the form prescribed emphasizes 
the distinction by placing the revenue for these 
amounts on the right of the account and the ex- 
penditure on the left. 

Part IV deals with the miscellaneous accounts, 
which are the Police Pension Fund and the Public 
Library Committee Accounts. This latter is for 
management of the public library, and only con- 
sists of revenue income and expenditure, the capital 
being dealt with under the Library Assessment 
Account. 

Part V embraces the accounts relating to Chari- 
ties, Foundations, or Mortifications administered 
by the Town Council ; and Part VI Ls a General 
Summary of the Accounts. 

The form for Counties begins with a General 
Summary' of the Receipts and Expenditure of all 
the Accounts, 'with the balances at the beginning 
of the year and at the end of the year. The Ac- 
counts are then taken in the following order: — 

I. Police. 

County District. 

Special Districts. 

IL County General. ,, 


III. Valuation. 

IV. Registration of Voters. 

V. Sheriff Court Houses (Erection and Im- 
provement). 

VI. Militia Storehouses. 

VII. Lunatic Asylums. 

VIII. Diseases of Animals. 

IX. General i^ix)ses. 

X. Roads. 

A District 

B District, and so on. 

XI. Public Health. 

A District. 

B District, and so on. 

XII. Special Water and Drainage Districts. 

In A District 
„ B District, and so on. 

t 

XIII. Special Lighting, ikc., Districts. 

X District. 

V District, and so on. 

XIV. Allotment A!ct. 

XV. Technical Education. 

XVI. Work under Western Highlands, Ac., Act, 

1891 (Certain Count ie.s). 

XVII. Government Grants. 

XVIIl. Sinking Funds. 

* 

There are four af>f)eudices, the first being an 
Abstract of the Assessments levied for the various 
rate.s on owners and on occupiers, and the total; 
and the second an Abstract of the Loans, stating 
the rate on wdiich they are charged, the amount 
date, period, and puq>os(^ of loan, the authority for 
raising it, the mode of repayment, the amount out- 
standing at beginning of the year, the amount 
borrowed during the year, and the amounts paid 
off during the year, showing the amount outstand- 
ing at the end of the year and the operations of 
the Sinking F unds. The th ird is the Police Pension 
Fund Account, and the fourth the prescribed fonn 
of Abstract for publication. 

Account No. XVIII is only intended to show 
the sums passing into and out of the Sinking Funds 
during the year, and the amount actually in the 
funds at the beginning and end of the year. The 
particulars in Appendix II, Abstract of Loans, 
shows how the sinking funds have been applied 
from the oufeet. 

There is in the form no mention of a stakmient 
of As.Hets*and Liabilities, or of a Balance Sheet, 
and nothing of that kind existed from 1896 when 
the form was prescribed until 3910. The Secretary 
for Scotland then communicated to the County 
Treasurers his view that the Abstracts of County 
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Accounts would be improved by the inclusion ' 
therein of a statement in the usual Balance Sheet I 
form of the whole assets, heritable and moveable, ' i 
of the County Council, and of all outstanding 
liabilities at the close of the Accounts, and asked | 
that arrangements be made to include such a ; 
statement in the Abstract for that year. He made ; 
several suggestions as to the form of the proposed 1 
Balance Sheet. 

Following this circular, the subject of the Balance 
Sheet was considered and discussed by the Asso- 
ciation of County Councils and several county 
auditors, and in the succeeding year the Secretary 
for Scotland forwarded to the County Treasurers 
a form of Balance Sheet which the County 
Councils were asked should be included in the 
Abstract of Accounts for that year. 

The Balance Sheet as proposed follows in its 
form the recommendations of the Departmental 
Committee on the accounts of English Local 
Authorities. The opinion of the Committee, with 
which the Secretary for Scotland concurred, was 
that the application for balance-sheet purix)ses of 
any system of periodical valuation to the assets of 
Local Authorities is open to objection. The pro- 
posed Balance Sheet did not include the accounts 
of the Police Pension Fund and the electricity 
undertaking, of which latter there are verj' few 
county ventures. 

Accordingly he desired the Balance Sheet to be 
made up so that all capital Assets with an abiding 
or realizable value should he shown on the Balance 
Sheet from year to year at original cont, and should 
continue to be so shown until the asset passed out 
of use. The original cost is offset on the Liabilitie.s 
side by appropriate entries under “ Loan> out. stand- 
ing” and “ Debt extinguished” and ‘‘Revenue con- 
tributions”, where these have been made to cu jnlal 
expenditure. 

On p. 87 is shown the form of Balance Sheet 
then prescribed. 

In a note it is explained that the entry “Adjust- 
ing Balance” on the Liabilities side is necessitated 
by the bringing in of Revenue Assets on the other 
side of the B^nce Sheet (see head 3) and by 
the fact that the accounts in the General Summaiy’^ ; 
are kept on Cash lines. 

A fairly exhaustive enumeration of the Assets 
of County Councils of a durable nature is given 
under the head of Capital Assets. District Asylums 
are not entered, as, strictly speaking, they are not 
assets of the Council; but if de.sired, a note shew- 
ing the amount of the Council’s interest in any 
hospital, with an estimate of its liability in respect 
thereof, could be appended. lender the second 
heading are included Roads and Bridges, Drainage 
Purification, and certain plant, the cost of of 


which is raised by loan ; but they have not the 
abiding or realizable characteristics of the Assets 
entered under head 1. Accordingly these should 
be written down year by year pari passu with the 
reduction of the loans raised to provide for them, 
and they are shown at the amount of the outstand- 
ing balances of these loans. The third heading 
includes miscellaneous assets of a moveable nature 
which have been provided otherwise than by means 
of loans, distinguishing between those in use and 
those in store. The fourth heading relates to the 
invested balances of Sinking Funds, and does not 
include any additional investments which may be 
held. 

The form of accounts prescribed for Parish 
Councils by the Local Government Board follows 
much the same plan as the forms for County and 
Town Councils prescribed by the Secretaiy for 
Scotland. It is of course a Cash Account, and 
there is appended a Statement of Assets and 
Liabilities in the same form as is applicable to 
Burgh Accounts. 

The Accounts of School Boards are prepared ac- 
cording to a Memorandum of Instructions issued 
by the Scotch Education Department, which gives 
detailed instructions (d the duties of the Clerk and 
the Trea.surer in connection with the Accounts, 
s})ecifying the heads of the Accounts in the Ledger 
and with a sj)ecimen Cash Book. An Abstract 
Book is to Ix^ kept, in which sh ill In* recorded the 
whole items of income and expenditure relating to 
the annual maintenance of every school in the dis- 
trict of the Board. 

w 

Depreciation and Reserve 

All the forms provide for the liquidation of the 
loans in the statutory time, and there is no re- 
(juirement for dei>reciations to meet the waste of 
an asset which might be out of existence long 
Ixdore the h»aii is repaid, although in general it 
may be taken that the loan repayments provide 
sufficiently for depreciation. In Trade Undertak- 
ings depreciation is allowed, or, if not, a strong 
reserve fund is built up. In most cases of siudi 
undertakings all the surplus of the year, after 
canning the proper amounts to liquidation of loan 
debt, is placed to Reserve or Renewals Fund, in 
other words to a Depreciation Account, which, 
however, is so far available in an emergency, that 
should extraordinary expenditure be at any time 
necessary the fund is there for immediate usr 

In few” cases is the surplus on Trading Accounts 
carried to the relief of rates. It is the case that 
the expenses of maintaining a trading undertaking, 
so far as not met out of the revenue <^f the under- 
taking, must be paid by the local rate, which is 
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statutorily liable^ and it is quite proper to repay 
sums thus carried to the Trading Undertakings 
from the Bates Accounts. But it is not the spirit* 
of municipid trading that it should be trading for 
profit (See Part III, Chapter IV, c.) The true 
reason for giving monopolies of gas, electricity, 
and tramivays to Local Authorities is that con- 
sumers should get the commodity purchased at 
the lowest cash price. Accordingly all surplus 
moneys or profits should be used to cheapen the 
commodity traded in, and upon that view of the 
matter the policy of most Local Authorities in 
Scotland is based. 

Audit 

Ail the Auditors of the Accounts of Scottish 
Local Authorities are appointed by the Govern- 
ment Departments. 

The School Board Accounts are audited by the 
accountant of the Scotch Education Department. 
The Accounts of the Parish Council are audited 
by an Auditor appointed by the Local Government 
Board for Scotland. The Auditors of the Accounts 
of Town and County Councils are appointed by 
the Secretary for Scotland. These appointments 
are held by skilled accountants of the highest 
professional eminence. 

Although the Auditors are appointed by different 
authorities the provisions regulating the audit are 
the same for both County Councils and Parish 
Councils, the enactments relating to County Ac- 
counts in the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 
1889, sections 68 to 70, having been applied, with 
the substitution of the Parish Officials for County 
Officials, and the Local Grovernment Board for the 
Secretary for Scotland in the Local Government 
Act of 1894, section 36, to the Accounts of Parish 
Councils. The fees paid are in Counties and 
Parishes to be approved of by the appointing 
authority, and failing agreement are to he fixed 
by the appointing authority in Burghs. 

The Accounts of County Councils are to be 
made up before the 31.st day of July in each year, 
and are to be audited at a time and in a place to 
be specified in a notice to be issued by the County 
Clerk fourteen days at least before the date fixed, 
which notice shall specify the name and address 
of the Auditor. For seven clear days before the 
audit an abstract of the Accounts, balanced and 
signed, together with all the books, are to be de- 
posited in the offices of the Council, and be open 
between the hours of eleven forenoon and three 
afternoon to the inspection of all ratepayers 
within the County, or any Burgh liable to contri- 
bute to the County Fund, and these ratepayers 
are at liberty to take copies of, or extracts of, the 


same. The Secretary for Scotland is empowered 
to make rules for the guidance of County Audi- 
tors in the dischaige of their duties, and the 
Auditor may require the production of any books 
or vouchers he may deem necessary. Any rate- 
payer may make objection to the Accounts by inti- 
mating the grounds of his objection to the Auditor, 
and by sending a copy of his objection to the officer 
who may be concerned two dear days before the 
day fixed for the audit If it shall appear to the 
Auditor that any payment is contrary to law and 
should be disallowed, or that a sum which should 
have been, is not brought into account, whether 
these have been objected to by a ratepayer or not, 
he is to forward an interim report thereon to the 
Secretary for Scotland. If there is an objector 
he gets intimation from the Secretary, and in 
every case the officer gets intimation. The Secre- 
tary decides all questions raised by the interim 
report, and is eqjoined by statute to disallow all 
illegal payments, and surcharge the same on the 
person or persons making them or authorizing 
them to be niade, and to bring all sums into 
account which ought> so to be brought. If the 
Secretary, however, is of opinion that the expense 
so reported on was incurred in such circumstances 
as to make it fair and equitable, he may abstain 
from making the disallowance or surcharger It 
is the duty of the C!ou»ity Auditor to compel pay- 
ment of the sum.s so surcharged if they are not 
repaid to the County Council within fourteen days. 

The County Auditor reports upon the Accounts 
to the Secretary for Scotland within fourteen days 
of the audit, or of questions on the interim report 
being dispo.sed of by the Secretary. The Report 
on any surcharges made, and the details, are to be 
printed and publi.shed with the Abstract, and to 
be delivered to any ratej^ayer who requires it. 

The foregoing procedure is, with the necessary 
changes, that followed in the Audits of the Ac- 
counts of Parish Councils. 

The i)rocedure regarding Town Council Accounts 
is different. A yearly account is made up which 
shows the complete state of the Burgh’s affairs, 
and when the Auditor has been appointed by the 
Secretary for Scotland the Council delivers to him 
as soon as possible after the 15th day of May this 
account, with all the books and vouchers. The 
Auditor audits the accounts, and either makes a 
special report thereon if he thinks it expedient Uy 
do so, or simp^ confirms them. He is directed to 
make a special report in every case where he is of 
opinion th^t any statutory or other requirement 
with respect to the repayment or extinction of 
debt has not been observed, or any debt is not 
being duly repaid. 

The Account, being audited, is laid before a 
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meeting of Town Council, to be held not later 
than September, and the Auditor's Report is read. 
If approved, the Accounts are signed by the mem- 
ber presiding at the meeting of the Town Council 
•and the Town Clerk. The Account is deposited 
with the Town Clerk, and any person paying 
rates, or any elector, may inspect and examine 
such Account at all reasonable times without any 
payment. The Account or an abstract thereof, 
together with the Auditor's Report, must be 
printed. A copy is sent to the Secretary for 
Scotland, and any person assessed, or an^ elector, 
may demand a copy of the printed Account on 
payment of a price to be fixed by the Secretary 
for Scotland, who, in prescribing the form of 
Accounts, intimated that his approval might l)e 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

The law and practice as to Municipal Accounts 
and their audit in Ireland is so similar to that in 
England that special treatment is unnecessary. 
The form of Accounts for County Councils and 
District Councils is prescribed by the Privy 
('Ouncil Order consequent upon the Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Act, 1898. The Accounts of other 
Local Authorities are kept in accordance with the 
requirements of the Local Government Hoard. 
In the case of all-r-except the corporations of a 
few towns— the Accounts are audited by the Local 
Government Board Auditor, appointed under the 
Local Government Acts of 1871 and 1872. 


assumed if the price was not made higher than 
one penny for four printed foolscap pages. 

In general practice it is usual for Local 
Authorities to print the Abstract of Accounts, 
and to hand copies to all local bodies or libraries, 
<fec., without payment. 

There is no power of surcharge in the case of 
Burgh Accounts, but any ratepayer or elector who 
is dissatisfied with the Accounts, or any item 
therein, may ^tition the Sheriff, specifying the 
grounds of objection, and the Sheriff is directed 
to hear and determine the matter. But it is not 
competent to object to the Accounts after the 
lapse of three months from the date of the meet- 
ing of the Town Council at which the Audited 
Accounts are presented. 


FINANCE IN IRELAND 

As regards the practice of rating, it may be 
mentioned that an official is appointed, known as 
the Commissioner of Valuation, whose duty it is 
to value all hereditaments. He transmits lists to 
the Clerks of Unions, Town and County Councils, 
(fee. The o(.‘ciipier, or any authority, may appeal 
from liis valuation to the County Court, and there 
is a further appeal on a point of law to the King’s 
l^oiich Division. In the lists the Commissioner 
distinguishes railways from land and buildings, so 
that the rating authority may give the former the 
one-fourth exemption. On that point the Com- 
missioners list is final. 
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General Principles — Internal Check — Continuous Audit — Surprise Audit — Special Considerations in Various 
Businesses — ResponsibilitLes oT Auditors — Liability for Negligence. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


The need for checking books of account has 
existed from the earliest days when men first had 
commercial dealings with each other, and recorded 
their transactions in black-and-white. No doubt 
when the word “audit” first came to hv used in 
connection with accounts, it merely signified that 
the various items had been called over by one 
person and had been “heard” and checked by 
another, that is, auditing simply meant checking. 
To-day whilst it embraces checking it mean> much 
more than that. The growth of commercial enti'i - 
prise with its attendant complication of financial 
transactions, and the introduction of the limite<l 
liability company into almost every })liase of our 
commercial and industrial civiliziition, havt* neces- 
sitated not only checking of items, but investigji- 
tions as to principle.s, examination of metleid.s, and 
the preparation of summaries and abstracts of the 
transactions recorded, so that an intelligible idea 
of the result of the operations over a gi^ en jieriod 
and of how such results have been achieved may 
be conveyed to those unconnected with the man- 
agement and inner working of the jiarticular busi- 
ness concerned. 

Professional Audit 

In these times of strenuous competition it is 
almost an imjxissibility for any individual, or any 
aggregation of individuals, to engage in commercial 
enterprise successfully unless proper books of 
account are not only kept, but kept on right lines. 
It is here that an expert is required, one who is 
alive to the pitfalls, and they are many, into which 
it is possible to fall when dealing wdth the t|;chni- 


calities which modern business practice demands 
in relation to account*. 

Scope of Professional Audit 

Of course, the extent to which an auditof will 
check the IxKiks and the entries therein, will 
depend on the arrangement enured into with him 
at the time of his appointment. With regard to 
limited comjianies, he has certain statutory obliga- 
tions which he cannot safely ignore (see Part III, 
Chapter TV, and Chapter V of this Pari), and the 
only thing will 1 k' for him to ascertain befort; 
acce})ting the ajqKnntment that the fee is arle- 
qiiate to the amount of work which he will l>e 
comiielled to ^lerfonii. With rt‘gard to private 
tirm.s the matter is different, many such, jwirti- 
cularly small manufacturers, do not care to jiay 
a fee commensurate wdth the amount of w’ork 
which ought to be done by the auditor if the 
audit is to l^e really effective. In such cases, 
w’here little more is W’anted than a Balance Sheet 
and Profit and Loss Account in the proper form, 
which iierhaps the employees of the firm are not 
comjjetent to prepare, the auditor should, for his 
own i>rotection, make it perfectly clear that he 
does not hold himseTf responsible for the accuracy 
of the books, but only that the 'JVading Account, 
Profit and Loss Account, are in accordance 
with the figures supplied to him or extracted by 
him (usually in the form of totals) from the books. 

Discovery of Errors 

Let us examine more closely the precise object 
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in view when an audit of the books of a business 
is contemplated, and see what safeguards it is 
supposed to furnish. In the first place the falli- 
bility of the person or persons keeping the books 
•must be considered. You may invent a perfect 
system of bookkeeping, but no ingenuity can pre- 
vent a wrong figure, or some other error in posting 
or entering, from creeping in occasionally. The 
audit is supposed, then, to bring errors to light, 
both clerical and of principle. It is unnecessary 
here to give examples of the first description, but 
with regard to errors of principle we wo-dd men- 
tion, by way of illustration, the case of a revenue 
exfwnse improperly treated as an exix‘nse on 
Capital Account, instead of going against the 
Profit. 

Discovery and Prevention of Fraud 

Tliere is, however, a function a:)i)ertaining to an 
audit still more imjwrtant than the discovery of 
errors; it is the detection of fraud. (S(*c alj>o 
Chapter X of this Part.) The exigencies of nearly 
every business, be it great -or small, make it 
nece.ssary that money and other valuables sliall 
be accessible to certain of the employees, and it 
is with regard to the receipt and payment of money 
esi)ecially that irregularities are most likely to occui . 
The [>lan u]>on which every audit >h()uld l>e con- 
ceived ought, if i>o.ssibl(*, to leave nothing toeliance 
in this connection. The product if»n of voncher> 
should 1 h* rtsjuired for all jKiynients, and, furtlici, 
it shmild be ancertained that such payments 
have been legitimately made for tin* benefit of 
the busiiuvss. Often firms have been defrauded 
by goods being ordercsi in the firm s name by an 
emph\vee for bis own use, with iustriictions to >end 
the account to Jus einidoyers. The use of an otli- 
cial order l)Ook, with which all invoices are checked 
Indore the sUitements are passed for j»ayment, will, 
to a great extent, obviate the possibility of mis- 
doing of this kind, but in any case, the contingency 
is one which the auditor must bear in mind. All 
sums of money which it is apparent ought to have 
l)een received should be traced to the cash book, 
and where the account of a debtor is credited with 
an item which gives rise to any suspicion in the 
mind of the auditor that all may not be in order, 
he should probe the matter tothe end. An entry, 
for example, su<ih as “By contra”, without further 
details or indication as to tlie account where the 
corresqpndink debit may be found, should certaiidy 
not pass unchallenged. And here? we ma y cite the 
case of bad debts. It would be a comi>aratively 
easy matter for a dishonest clerk, acting both as 
.cashier and ledger keeper, to misapprojiriate a 
payment received in resx)ect of an account which 


had been outstanding for some length of time, and 
write the debt off as bad, or in the case of a debt 
which had already been written oft, to purloin the 
cash if subsequently received. A method for the 
treatment of bad debts from the auditing stand- 
point is given later under “Internal Check” (see 
p. 94). 

Besides cases of fraud involving the direct mis- 
appropriation of money, there are those wliere tlie 
; books are manipulated ^r some other purpose, for 
i instance, with the object of making the business 
api^ear to l>e in a more flourishing condition than 
it really is, or the opposite, in accordance with the 
scheme or policy of the manipulator. It may be 
.said at once that this kind of fraud will be much 
more difficult to detect; but one very useful test 
which should always be applied by the auditor, 
whether he has reason to sus})ect irregularities or 
not, i.'> that of coni] taring the various totals with 
those for .similar itenih in the accounts of previous 
years. A sudden increase or decrease in any one 
of them should form the .subject of the strictest 
invt*^tigalion. For example: let us imagine that 
the manager of a blanch of a business, with the 
idea <d’ increasing his remuneration, which we will 
supj>o.se is calculat^‘d on the basis of a percentage 
on the ]>roHt^, inake.> a fraudulent addition in the 
books to the value of the goods sold and debits the 
over]>luN to the accounts of fictitious debtors, the 
result "will ])robably be a noticeable increase in 
th(‘ percentage of the jirofit from this section of the 
business, in comparison with that of previous years, 
and alM», perha]>.s, a marked difference when com- 
j»ariMl with the j>rolit derived from the business as 
a \\liok‘. A \aiiation of such a nature should j)ut 
the auditor on guard, and he should not re.^t 
sati>tied until the discrepancy has been fully justi- 
lie<l by the e.\))l a nations given to him and by his own 
researches. Where the ^^hole of the transactions, 
(►wing to their multiplicity, cannot be verified by 
llie auditor, he .should make exhaustive tests, taking 
can* to bring the original orders received and 
re(‘ei])ts for goods delivered into the jmrvlew of his 
examination. The last de.scription of fraud which 
we will liere discuss is that of the inisap])roi)riatio]i 
of as.'>ets other than money, for exanqile, goods or 
.securities. With regard to the former the auditor 
cannot, of course, be exjiected to detect i)etty i)ilfer- 
ing of goods, but any considerable shrinkage in the 
value of the stock at the end of the financial period 
should be enquired into. Where the business owns 
securities, he sliould see that the proceeds of any 
which j)ur])ort to have been sold have been included 
in the bank account or are otherwise satisfactorily 
accounted for. Inaccuracies in the books resulting 
from horm fide errors will, in nine cases out of ten, 
mean no actual monetary loss to the business. 
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moreover, they are usually adjustable when, as will 
almost certainly be the case, discovery eventually 
takes place. With fraudulent entries or omissions, 
however, it is quite another matter; the culprit will 
proliably endeavour to cover up all traces of his 
defalcations, and if he be astute, the auditor will 
have his professional acumen tested to the utmost. 
A dishonest bookkeeper left in undisturbed pos- 
session of his books, without fear of the inter- 
vention of any responsible person armed with 
authority to make a thorough investigation of 
his accounts, will, more than likely, repeat his 


offence from time to time, and as proceedings 
in the Courts have often shown, the misappro- 
priations tend to increase in proportion to the 
length of time during which the dishonesty con- 
tinues, that is to say, the amount of the last tbeft^ 
"will greatly exceed that of the first. It is therefore 
of paramount importance that fraud in accounts 
should be discovered at the earliest possible 
moment, and the value of audit from this point 
of view, as well as the deterrent effect it must 
necessarily have on a clerk dishonestly disposed, 
can scaffjely be overrated. 


INTERNAL CHECK 


We have assumed so far that the audit is con- 
ducted by a person unconnected with the busi- 
ness, one engaged from outside to check the books 
and make an indej^ndent investigation into the 
financial i)osition of the undertaking, in other 
words a professional auditor. But an audit may 
be conducted, in w’hole or in part, by the nieinl>ers 
of the staff of the business concerned. A usual 
practice is for an exhaustive check, known as an 
Internal C'heck, covering every transi^ction re- 
corded throughout the year, to be inadt* by the 
firm’s employee.s, the books l>eing balanced ]>eri- 
odically, say once a month or once a quarter, and 
for a professional auditor to l>e requisitioned at 
the end of the financial year, when he will be 
furnished with a trial balance from which to 
prepare the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account. He \^dll usually l)e re<iuired also to 
sijperintend the making of the closing entries 
and adjustments, and attend to the entries in 
the Private Ledger dealing with the allocation 
of profit, «kc. 

There is one fundamental principle which should 
always govern an internal chci k, it is that no clerk 
be allowed to take part in the checking of tho.se 
books for the entries in which he is ordinarily 
responsible. This is essential from several jx)ints 
of view. For one thing, if a mist^ike has lK*en 
made, especially such a one as posting to a wrong 
account, it is extremely likely that the person 
who made it will repeat his error, that is, ]>ass it 
by unnoticed. And this also applies to casting; 
it must be within the experience of even the most 
careful that there has occurred, at some time or 
other, a certain juxtaposition of figures which for 
some unexplained reason has caused him to repeat 
‘ a previous error when checking that particular 
addition. But there is a much more poignant 
reason why the checking should be conducted in 
the manner indicated, for if there has been any 
fraudtilent manipulation of the accounts, the cul- 


jnit is not likely to betray himself, and even where 
the checking is i)erformed by two persons, of whom 
one oifly is implicated, that one, by minimizing the 
imjiortance of the irregularity, will probably bti 
able to induce his colleague to pass it over, should 
the latter call tittention to it. It may be thought 
that wnth a j)erfect system of bookkeeping, audit- 
ing in th(^ seiivse of checking entries is unnecessary, 
seeing that the f>ooks will not balance if there be 
undiscovered errors in them. This line of reason- 
ing is, however, fallacious, as everyone with any 
exj>erience in accounting knows. The 2)OS8!bility 
of coiiii>ensiiting ern rs must always be reckoned 
with, as also the eventuality *hat an incompetent 
or indolent clerk, finding that the books do not 
balance, may “make” them balance, even though 
there \ye no (juestion of fraudulent intent. Given 
a clei;k susceptible of practising this form of decep- 
tion, there will l>e an e 8 |K 5 cial tendency to act in 
that way, when the amount by which the balance 
disagree^s is insignificant; but it should be remcm- 
b€*red that the effect of a large difference one >vay 
and a large difference the other may also throw tlie 
balance out by no more than a trifle, and that the 
actual discrepancy in totals is no certain indication 
of the extent or seriousness of the errors which the 
books contain. There may be any number of in- 
accuracies w^hich if not adjusted will result in con- 
siderable loss to the business. It would seem 
almost superfluous to labour this point, but we are 
writing for the cf»mi)aratively small business as 
well as for more imjiortant undertakings, and with 
regard fi) many of' the former it is not always 
jxissible, with the limited staff available, to insti- 
tute so comidete a system of inH^mal check as is 
desirable. The necessity for an exhaustive ^irofes- 
sional audit in such cases is, therefore, all the 
more apparent. 

We propose now to give a brief outline of the 
work involved in carrying out an effective check 
by the staff of an ordinary trading or mannfac- 
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tur.ing concern, and of the precautions which we 
consider a prudent employer or manager will en- 
deavour to observe with regard thereto. 

^ Purchases 

A rule should exist, and be strictly enforced, 
that a numbered order form, taken from a book 
with counterfoils (or carbon duplicates), must be 
used for all goods purchased. Before entry in the 
Bought Day Book all invoices should be checked 
with the counterfoil of the Order Book ini- 
tialled by a clerk. The stockkeeper or {jersoii 
receiving the goods should also initial the invoices, 
to show that delivery has been made in accordance 
^ith the particulars given, and that the goods are 
up to sample or specification. The counterfoils, 
or duplicates, of the order forms should be marked 
in some manner so that a second invoice dhnnot 
be ]>assed for the same goods. The entries in the 
Day Book should be checked periodically with the 
invoices, and alw'ays before the postftigs from that 
book to the ledgers are called over. The items in 
the Day Book should be ticke <4 for the first check, 
and crossed ticked w^hen the postings are verified. 
All goods returned outwards should be accom- 
panied by an advice note, taken from a book with 
counterfoils (or carbon duplicates), from which the 
particulars should be obtained for entry in the 
Returns Outw'ards Book. Some i»erson, in addi- 
tion to the stock keei)er, should vouch that the 
details arc correct. The entries and postings 
should be checked periodically as in the case of 
the Day Book. , 

Sales 

The orders received sbf)uld be entered in an 
Orders Received Book, and the invoices should 
l>e comimred therewith before dispatch. Where 
there is a divergence between the original order 
and the invoice (e.g. where it is only possible 
to execute a ])art of the order), an explanation 
should apix^ar in the Orders Received Book. The 
invoice forms should l>e contained in a book with 
duplicates for use with carbons, the duplicates 
having additional casli columns wherein the 
amount of each invoice ciin l)e carried out for 
totalling pnri)08e8. Two or eten three invoices, 
attached by perforation, may easily Ix^ arranged 
on one page, but fliis will, of course, be subject to 
variatif^ for dififerent businesses. For a sim}>le 
or small business the method suggested, w'ill do 
away with the necessity for a separate Day Book; 
but if there are several departments, or an analysis 
.is required showing the totals of the different de- 
scriptions of goods sold, this can effected by 


9 ;^ 

the use of a Columnar Sales Day Book, and the 
cross addition of the totals of the various columns 
should agree with the total of the duplicate In- 
voice Book, thus affording an independent check. 
The Returns Inwards Book, from which the post- 
ings to the credit of the customers' accounts in 
the Sale Ledger are made, should be entered up 
from a Returns Book, in which the stockkeeper 
should record all goods received by him in this 
mariner. Credit notes, which should be passed by 
someone in authority before being sent out, should 
be checked with the original invoices, so that the 
amount to be credited may be agreed, and to see 
that the goods returned were sold by the firm to 
the party claiming. All postings in the Sales and 
Impersonal Ledgers should be i)eriodically checked 
from the books of original entry. 

Receipt and Payment of Cash 

Authority to ojien letters should be confined to 
certain responsible jicrsons, and this rule should 
be rigidly enforced. Where the correspondence is 
too large for the princi])als to attend to this matter 
themselves, it should be done under the jiersonal 
sufiervision of one or more of them. All remit- 
tances should be entered in a rough Cash Book 
immediately received, and cheques, postal orders, 
&c., should be crossed with a rubber stamp bear- 
ing the firm s name, the name of its bankers, and 
the words “Not negotiable, A/C payee only”. The 
cheque.s, <kc., should then be handed to the cashier 
for entry in the Casli Book and payment into the 
bank. An official receipt should be given for all 
cash received, and all cancelled receipts should |je 
left attiiched to their counterfoils. The Bank Pass 
Book .should be checked at frequent regular inter- 
vals by some person other than the cashier, and 
the bank balance reconciled wnth the balance 
shown by the Cash Book. Instruction.^ should 
be given to the bank that the Pass Book is only 
to Ih? handed out on a wTitteri signed order, or to 
a j>erson known to the bank as having authority 
to receive it. All money received should be i)aid 
into the bank, and no account, how’ever small, 
.should be paid out of current receipts, all pay- 
ments being made by cheque, wnth the exception 
of petty cash items. Petty cash should be kept 
on the “imprest” system, and the amount in 
hand should be insi)ected at frequent intervals 
and agreed w^ith the balance shown by the Petty 
Clash Book. The ]»erson wdiose duty it is to draw 
cheques should never be given the firm's procura- 
tion. Cheques should be p)erf orated, or marked in 
some w’ay with a check punch at the time they 
are drawn, so as to restrict the scope for altera- 
tion in the amount. So far as may be practicable. 
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all cheques should be made out by the same per- 
son, and a clerk with a legible but distinctive 
handwriting should be chosen for this purpose. 

Every account should be passed for payment 
by one of the principals or by the manager, who 
should place his initials on the statement. A 
rubber stamp bearing the words “ Passed for pay- 
ment” should be used, and the person having 
charge of the cheque books should be instructed 
never to permit a cheque to be drawn unless the 
relative statement or invoice is so stam|>ed and 
initialled. In the case of limited companies the 
passing of large accounts, and of any expenditure 
not connected with the ordinapr business of the 
undertaking, should always be sanctioned by the 
Board and be referred to in the Minutes. An 
acknowledgment should be obtained for every 
xiccount paid, and should be filed with the sUite- 
ments and invoices. At the time a remittance is 
dispatched with the statement to which it relates, 
it is a good plan to place the relative invoices on 
a separate file to await the return of the receipted 
statement (or statement and separate receipt), 
which should then be attached to the ap]>ropriate 
invoices and the documents filed on the general 
voucher file for the use of the professional auditor 
later. By periodically going through tlu* tem- 
porary file a check is maintained on the due 
acknowledgment of all cheipies, and in any case 
where delay occurs a reminder should l>e sent to 
the firm concerned without allo^^ing many days 
to elapse. Some firms, for the sake of uniformity, 
send out a printed form of receipt with eacli re- 
mittance, but there is a considerable safeguard 
a^inst fraud in having the distinctive receij)ts of 
each party to whom money is paid. 

A definite rule should be made as to the maxi- 
mum credit which customers are to l)e allcAved 
<both in respect of time and amount), and where 
there is a variation for different customers a note 
should be made accordingly on each account in 
the ledger. No further concessions should be 
allowed in any case without special j)ermission 
from one of the principals. 

Overdue accounts should be listed and sub- 
mitted to the principals at regular intervals, so 
that it may be decided what action shall be taken 
with a view to recovery. The amount of any debts 
which are known to be bad should be entered in 
a special book, with the names and last-known 
addresses of the debtors. Each item should be 
initialled by one of the principals before being 
written off in the ledger as bad. The professional 
auditor should ask for the production of some such 


authority before passing to the debit pf the Profit 
and Loss Account any items on account of bad 
debts. And in this connection attention should 
be given to see that excessive credit is not given 
to any customer by means of a large number of 
unmatured bills. This may be easily overlooked 
since, on receipt of a Bill Receivable, the cus- 
tomer’s account will be credited at once and the 
balance owing apparently reduced accordingly. 

^ Wages 

Great care is retjuired in the preparation of a 
scheme of internal check in connection with wages, 
since this is an item which lends itself particularly 
to fraudulent i)ractice8. The system in force should 
l>e such that no irregularity can take place without 
collusion on the part of several persons. Piece- 
work *shoiild be given out by means of a system 
of tickets, and where materials have to be drawn 
from the storeroom these tickets can be utilized, 
so far as the stores are concerned, as a check on 
lK)th workman and 8torekec]r)er, the latter, on a 
ticket l>eing presented to him, will give out what 
is necessary for the job, mark the ticket so that it 
cannot be used again for the purpose of obtaining 
a du]>licate c^uantity of materials, and return it to 
the workman. Wlien the job is finished the ticket 
‘ should l)e initialled by the foreman and returned 
; to the office for entry in th© man’s wages book. 
The weekly totals of these wages books should be 
entered in the Wages Summary Book, wherein 
should also be entered, each week, from the Time 
Shec^.s a summary of the wages payable to time 
workers. A chetiue should be drawn for the tf)tal 
i amount of wages jiayable and the money obtained 
, from the bank. The cashing of the checpie should 
I never be entrusted to one employee alone. Every 
workman should be reiiuired to attend {lersonally 
to receive his wages, except, of course, in special 
cases, such as illness. The distribution, where not 
j ))erforined by one of the principals or the manager, 
i should be made by some responsible member of 
i the counting-house staff, one who has not been 
j concerned with the preparation of the time sheets 
1 nor the entering up of any wages or summary 
j books. Foremen should not on any account be 
j allowed to pay the men. 

We would add jfist one remark in connection 
with this matter of internal chpek : the duties of 
every clerk ^should be clearly defined, and no 
clerk should be allowed, without special kistruc- 
tions, toemake entries in any books other than 
those allotted to him. 
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CONTINUOUS AUDIT 


Where the auditor and his staff are occupied 
•throughout the year in checking the books, the 
audit is said to be a continuous one, in contradis- 
tinction to a periodical audit, where smch checking 
is deferred until the close of the financial period, 
when the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Ac- 
count are prepared. A continuous audit is usu- 
ally undertaken when the amount of work involved 
is too great to allow of its being left to be^done all 
at one time. A good part of the checking covered 
by an eftibient internal check will probably be re- 
peated in the course of the continuous audit, and 
it is, as a rule., only in the case of very large and 
important undertakings, and those more or less of 
a public nature, that t]^ description of profes- 
sional audit is resorted toS^The advantage to be 
derived from it is that at the ehd of the financial 
]>eriod the audit can be cornpleted^sboner and the 
accounts be ready for presentation earlier than 
would otherwise be the case (a matter of consider- 
able imi)ortance in the tase oS a j)ublic company), 
also that errors or fraud are likely to be discovered 
more (juickly. In addition, the fact that auditing 
is continually in progress will tend to add to the 
efficiency of the clerical staff of the undertaking 
by preventing the work fr^n falling in arrears. 
There are, however^ several disadvantages associ- 
ated with this form of audit. In the first i)lace, 
as the whole of the audit is not carried out atyer 

SURPRISE 

As against the Periodical Audit and the Con- 
tinuous Audit, it may be deemed advisable under 
some circumstances to institute a Surprise Audit, 
but this is very much a matter of ]»olicy. It may 
be done with a view to keeping the mend^ers of 
the staff up to their work, which result will ])rob- 
ably accrue as a consequence of their being un- 
aware from day to day -when their books will be 
subjected to an investigation. But the desirability 
of an audit of this kind will usually arise only 
when it is conceived that irregularities are taking 
place. There is an important factor to be con- 
sidered, however, iti connection with this matter. 
Distrust often N^ds dishonesty; and further, the 
weakening of the good relationship^between em- 


the final figures have been obtained, a loophole is 
left for the alteration of entries in the books after 
the auditor has passed them. It is recommended, 
therefore, that a special tick should be used when 
checking any item which has been altered; the 
auditor will then know that the alteration of an 
amount against which his en'dinary tick appears 
has been made without his knowledge, and strict 
investigation should follow. It will be as well 
from time to time to vary secret marks of this 
kind, lest they become known to some dishonest 
person and their*purpose be frustrated. Another 
disiidvantage of the continuous audit is that of 
what may be termed the “ loose end ”. Owing to 
the audit not being carried on uninterruptedly to 
a finish, there is a likelihood that the person in 
charge of the audit may fail to see that some 
matter, which he has ascertained requires adjust- 
ment, is put right. He should be careful, there- 
fore, to take a note of all points of this kind and 
examine the transactions anew before the audit 
is completed. The continuous audit should be 
arranged, as far as possible, so that the checking 
at any one time may take place only up to that 
point where the books are completed, and by 
keeping a j)rivate record of totals, <kc., the risks 
mentioned will l>e greatly diminished. Under no 
circumstances should pencil entries be passed by 
the auditor. 


AUDIT 

j»loyer anvl employee which is likely to ensue as 
a concoinitiint of unjustified suspicion is not a 
condition Avhich should be lightly evoked. No 
matter how skilful the check put upon subordi- 
nates may be, the employer has to a great extent 
to rely iii)on the moral sense of right and wrong 
Avhich the persons in bis employ possess, and that 
sense may be modified considerably in certain 
individuals if they feel that confidence in their 
integrity no longer exists. Surprise audits, if 
resorted to, should therefore be conducted with 
due regard to the susceptibilities of the staff, 
that is, of course, if the employer places any 
value on the good relationship to which we have 
alluded. 
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* This subject is one with regard to which it is 
quite impossible to deal adequately in the space at 
our disposal, we can, therefore, only mention one 
or two examples which are likely to be of interest 

Contractors and Builders, 
Engineers, &c. 

Separate accounts should be kept for each con- 
tract, and all direct charges, as well as a proportion 
of the general administration expenses or establish- 
ment charges, should be debited to each account. 
The chief auditing difficulty in this class of busi- 
ness is that a contract may extend over two or more 
financial periods of the business, and in such a case 
it is almost essential that some proportion of the 
ultimate profit should be incorporated in the Profit 
and Loss Account before the work is completed. 
Estimated profits are usually dangerous, and the 
auditor must ascertain upon what basis such profit 
has been calculated. He must be particularly care- 
ful to see that proper allowance has lx?en made for 
depreciation of the plant being used for that par- 
ticular contract, since much of it, especially in the 
case of builders, will probably be of very little 
value when the job is finished. Again, it is i)ossible 
that unforeseen expenses may have to be borne 
by the contractors before the work is passed by 
the authorities, and contingent charges of the kind 
must not be overlooked. A liberal reserve should 
be allowed, therefore, from the total expected profit 
when estimating the proportion which has accrued. 

/* 

Hotels 

The Visitors’ Ledger, which will be on the 
columnar system, should be carefully examined 
and checked into the Summary, and from there 
to the Cash Book and Impersonal Ledger. The 
Petty Cash Book should show any disbursements 
made on account of visitors, and a number of 
these items should be tested to see that they have 
been charged in the Visitors’ Ledger. Stock ac- 
counts should be kept of wines, spirits, cigars, &c., 
and a careful check be in operation to ensure that all 
goods leaving the stockrooms are subsequently ac- 
counted for. The question of depreciation requires 
to be very thoroughly gone into by the auditor, 
and also the treatment of renewals. 'That part^of 
the equipment which is more especially liable to 
deterioration should be revalued each year, rather 
than treated on a capitalized basis subject to an 
annual deduction from the value in respect of 
depreciation. 


Solicitors, Estate Agents, Ac. ^ 

The auditor who is dealing with the accounts of 
any business or profession which involves the care 
of the money of others, should always advise a 
system of bookkeeping which will jnrevent clients’ 
money from unwittingly being used otherwise than 
in respect of disbursements on behalf of, or pay- 
ments the client concerned. That is to say, the 
w'orking capital of the principal should not be 
pooled with the money held by him as trustee. 
The best possible check on this is for two banking 
accounts to be kept, a business account and a 
clients’ account. A method sometimes adopted is 
to have separate columns in the Cash Book headed 
Office Cdsh—CliejU^J^'t^L The auditor should 
|)ay particular aUi^tion to this matter, and if the 
books are keftf on a system which does not pro- 
vide for the distinction we have mentioned, he 
should be careful to ascertain that the bank balance 
is sufficient to cover the total amount due to clients 
as shown by their accounts in the Ledger. Should 
there be a deficiency, he will not be doing his duty 
unless he brings the matter to the serious notice 
of the principal. The auditor should see that a 
proi)er system is in ^rce in connection with dis- 
bursements on behalf o5y,clientg, so that all may be 
charged to the parties concerned. Credit should 
not be taken in the Profit and Loss Account for 
fees, commissions, drc., which have not actually 
been earned at the date of the Balance Sheet; 
indeed, with some professions it is extremely un- 
advisable to include such items until the amounts 
have actually been received. In the case of solici- 
tors who have trust funds to administer, the 
auditor should see that for each trust proper dis- 
tinction is made between capital and revenue. 
This is a very imj^ortant matter so far as the 
solicitor is concerned, since he may be held liable 
for any sum paid to the beneficiaries out of capital, 
if the terms of the trust provide for the payment 
of the income from the estate only. 

Co-operative Societies 

The rules of the Society must be carefully studied, 
and the auditor should not pass |iny transaction 
which constit^ites a breach therA>f. The method 
of calculating dividends on purchases shopld be 
gone intOj and where the rules provide for a dif- 
ference in the rate as between members and non- 
members, the auditor should test to see that this has 
been observed. Where the Managing Committee 
have power to vary the rate of such dividend, the 
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auditor should see that the basis of payments is 
in accordance with the Minutes. The working 
capital of societies of this description consists, to 
a great extent, of money deposited by the members, 

^ and the auditor must test to see that interest has 
been correctly credited and withdrawals properly 
authorized. 

The auditor should be particularly careful in 
his examination of the securities, title deeds, mort- 
gages, Ac., belonging to the Society, and should 
require all the documents to be produced to him 
at the same time. There have been so ilSany un- 
fortunate occurrences in connection with building 
and kindred societies, and the accounts are fre- 
quently so imperfectly kept, that this class of 
audit should all the more thorough in con- 
sequence. 

Companies* Statuto:'3' Provisions 

S, 

There are a multitude of provisions in the 
statutes with regard to auditors and their work, 
the most important being in connection with 
public companies. These wil4 be found chiefly in 
the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, and the 
Companies Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, the 
last-mentioned forming the basis on which most 
of the special Acts incorporating public utility 
companies are framed. Tim law of companies is 
treated elsewhere in*this wwk, and it will be suflS- 
cient here to make just one or two observations in 
connection with the provisions relating to auditors. 
(See Part 111, Chapter IV, and Chapter V of this 
Part.) , 

In the case of a company registered under the 
Act of 1908, if no auditor has been appointed for 
any year by the shareholders at the general meet- 
ing of the company (or in the case of a new com- 
pany by the directors), any shareholder can pro- 
cure the appointment of an auditor by application 
to the Board of Trade. The auditor of a company 
cannot under any circumstances be one of its direc- 
tors or officers, and no jxsrson other than a retiring 
auditor may be appointed to the office, unless due 
notice of the intention to nominate such person is i 
given in the manner prescribed by the Act. The 
auditor has the right of access to the books, 
vouchers, Ac., at all times, and is entitled to such 
information from the director^ and officers of the 
company as ma^ be necessary for the due per- 
formance of his duties. He is required by the Act 
to malie a report to shareholders on the accounts 


examined by him, and on every balance sheet 
laid before the company in general meeting; this 
matter, however, is more fully dealt with else- 
where. Any shareholder is entitled to a copy of 
the Balance fcJheet and Auditor's Report at a charge 
of Qd. per 100 words. Railway companies are sub- 
ject to a number of special Acts of Parliament, 
and amongst the provisions which these contain 
are many afiecting auditors. The Regulation of 
Railways Act, 1868, requires that the accounts 
shall be kept in a certain prescribed form, and 
provides that the Board of Trade may appoint an 
auditor in addition to the auditors appointed by 
the company. (See also Part V, Chapter III.) 

Building Societies Act, 1894 

It is laid down by section 3 of this Act that one 
at least of the auditors of every society registered 
under the Building Society Acts must be a per- 
son who publicly carries on the business of an 
accountant (see Part III, Chapter V). Section 2 
of the same Act provides inter alia that an annual 
account and statement in a prescribed form must 
be made by such society, and a copy sent to the 
Registrar; further, that every auditor in attest- 
ing an account shall either certify that it is cor- 
rect, duly vouched, and in accordance with law", or 
specially report to the society in what respect he 
finds it incorrect. He must also certify that he has, 
at that audit, actually inspected the mortgage 
deeds and other securities belonging to the society, 
and must state the number of proi»erties with 
respect to w^hich deeds have been produced to and 
inspected by him. ^ 

Friendly Societies Act, 1896 

Every society registered under this Act is re- 
quired once at least in every year to submit an 
account for audit, either to a public auditor (which 
under the Act the Treasury have power to ap- 
point) or to two or more persons appointed under 
the rules of the society. If in any respect the 
auditors find that the account is incorrect, un- 
vouched, or not in accordance wdth law (that is, 
in the prescribed form and giving the required 
particulars), they must not certify the account but 
make a special report to the society, and a copy 
must be sent to the Registrar with the account. 
(See also Part III, Chapter V.) 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF AUDITORS 


General Considerations 

It is an auditor’s duty to ascertain, to the very 
hest of his ability and with the exercise of all 
reasonable care, the true financial position existing 
in relation to the matter forming the subject of 
his audit. It is not sufficient for him merely to 
examine the books of account, he must take 
measures to satisfy himself that the books faith- 
fully reflect the true position; that is to say, he 
must see that the transactions there recorded are 
in accordance with the facts so Ar as it is possible 
for him to substantiate them from other sources. 
For example, to accept the balance as shown by 
the Cash Book as evidence that the amount of 
money represented was properly available (i.e. in 
the bank or office cash box) would stamp the 
auditor as one absolutely incompetent for the task 
entrusted to him. 

The auditor is engaged as an expert, and he 
accepts office as such; the measure of his ability 
is the average of those engaged in his profession, 
if he falls short of that he may render himself 
liable for any loss sustained by others as a direct 
-consequence of his incompetence, and likewise with 
regard to negligence. The auditor who is worth 
his salt should be able to detect the weak points 
in any system of accounts with which he is dealing, 
and should at all times use his best endeavours to 
remedy them by suggesting alterations of method, 
and point out where he considers an error in prin- 
ciule is being committed. With regard to an 
CT^ary private firm, if the accounts are kei)t 
badly the persons within whose power it is to 
have them kept otherwise will usually be the 
chief sufferers should ill result. With a limited 
company it is different; the persons responsible for 
the management, namely, the directors, are more 
in the position of trustees. If the accounts arc 
kept inadequately or fraudulently it w’ill probably 
be the shareholders who will lose, and the principle 
here on which the auditor must act is not as a 
servant of the management (as i.s the case more or 
less when acting for a private firm), but he stands 
between the directors and the members of the 
company, and to a great extent is responsible that 
the true results of the stewardship of the directors 
are revealed. 

Prospectuses and Promoters’ 
Valuations 

The auditor is concerned professionally with 
prospectuses in two ways : (1) as auditor of the com- 


pany ; (2) as one giving a certificate with regard to 
the profits of some business, or as to the value of ^ 
assets, which it is proposed the company shall 
acquire. With regard to (1) there is little here to 
be said. The names and addresses of the auditors, 
if such have been appointed by the directors, must 
appear on the prospectus so as to comply with the 
Act; but provided they do not act in such a manner 
as to refider themselves liable as promoters of the 
company, the fact that their names appear on the 
prospectus will not of itself render them responsible 
for any statements therein. With reference to (2), 
a certificate of the nature mentioned will only he 
given after a thorough investigation of the matter 
to which it relates. certificates most corn- 

monl/ required are /LJfee dealing with profits. If 
the auditor has^l^n acting in that capacity to the 
business which the company proposes to absorb, 
he will, of course, have no difficulty in giving the 
certificate; but promoters usually prefer to obtain 
a certificate from an independent source, and the 
auditor appointed for this purj>ose should obtain 
wTitten instructions as to the period to be covered 
by his investigation and its scope. He will require 
to analyse very carefully the Balance Sheets and 
Profit and Loss Accc^ints, compare one year with 
another, and ascertain<ihe reason for any marked 
fluctuation in the various items. W'e cannot here 
discuss the scheme upon which an investigation of 
this kind should be conducted, but it will probably 
Ikj uecessary for the auditor to make a very 
thorough examination of the books and vouchers 
to see that the profits shown by the accounts sub- 
mitted to him have actually been earned. The 
profit shown should be carefully traced, and if it 
be apparent that such profit has been withdrawn 
from the business from time to time as it accrued, 
there will be good ground for believing that it has 
been really earned. On the other hand, if the 
profit is represented by an increase in the value of 
the assets, the manner in which the increased 
value has been arrived at is a matter which should 
engage the auditor’s most serious attention. 

Reports^ to Shareholders 

As we have already mention^ the auditors of 
a company are required by the statute to make a 
report to the shareholders on the accounts exi^inined 
by them* and of every Balance Sheet laid before 
the company in general meeting. (See further 
Part III, Chapter IV.) Their report must state 
whether or not they have obtained all the infor- . 
mation and explanations they have required ; and 
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whether, in their opinion, the Balance Sheet re- 
ferred to in the report is properly drawn up so as 
to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of 
the company’s affairs, according to the best of 
their information and the explanations given to 
them, and as^ shown by the books of the company. 
The auditor is the servant of the shareholders. If, 
in the course of the audit, he has found everything 
satisfactory from the accounting point of view, if 
the financial position disclosed by the Balance 
Sheet which he has been asked to certify is reaUy 
the true ixwsition as he conceives it, then he will 
be able to append his report in the terms required 
by the Act without any misgivings. But how 
often is it the case that a Balance Sheet is pub- 
lished in the evact form in which it was originally 
presented to the auditors'? Apart altogether from 
fniucl, it is natural thalKhe directors should desire 
to make as good a showirig^^us possible for their 
company. The auditor who is ifc^^onflict with the 
wishes of the directors is not in an enviable position, 
but his duty is first to the shareholders, and 
secondly to the public, for a false impression created 
by a Balance Sheet which exaggerates the pros- 
I^erity of a company or minimizes its failures, may 
easily result in outsiders accpiiring shares at prices 
which have no justification in fact. The auditor 
must; therefore, either insist on the accounts being 
brought iiU-o agreement wif'i his views, or, in the 
ca.se of refusal on the parvtif the directors, modify 
his report ac^cordingly. A dilemma, with which 
both auditors and directors may be faced, is where 
disclosure of the true position will almost inevi- 
tably react greatly to the disadvantage of the com- 
]^any. For example, 'there is the (luestion of loss 
of credit. Owing perhaps to some temporary de- 
rangement a company finds itself in low water; 
given a little time to pull round, it may be practi- 
cally a certainty that all wdll come right, but the 
withdrawal of credit at the crucial moment will 
indubitably spell disaster for shareholders and 
creditors alike. What .should the auditors do if 
under such circumstances the directors desire, let 
us suj)pose, to eliminate the question of deprecia- 
tion from the accounts of the year? There is, of 
course, only one answer. The auditor must do his 
duty no matter what the consequences may be; 
apart from the question of ethics, it would not be 
worth his while to do otherwise. If the directors 
maintain their •ppsition, the auditor must state 
in his report that no provision has been made for 
depreciation, and that the assets concerned appear, 
therefore, in the Balance Sheet at a figij^ which, 
in the opinion of the auditor, is in excess of their 
true value. The value of the assets and the 
question of depreciation are matters with regard 
to which auditors and directors are most commonly 


in disagreement, and this is particularly the case 
in connection with investments. Where the 
Balance Sheet shows that the securities have been 
valued at cost, and this in the aggregate is above 
the market value, the auditor should state in his 
report that the investments at the date of the 
Balance Sheet show a depreciation of so much, 
according to the current market prices ruling on 
that day. Where the auditor is compelled to rely 
entirely on others for the valuation of an asset, as 
is usually the case with Stock in Trade, he should 
put the fact on record in his report. For example: 

1 “The stock has been taken and certified, and the 
‘ w^ork in progress valued by officers of the com- 
pany”. 

The auditor must not make vague remarks in 
his report, it is not sufficient for him merely to 
]»ut the shareholders on encjuiry. If he knows 
that something is WTong he must say so right out, 
and in such a manner that any ordinarily intelli- 
gi‘nt f)erson can at once understand what is amiss. 
By way of example : Suppose amongst the assets 
of a company there were certain shares in another 
company in respect of which an uncalled liability 
of £5000 existed, and suppose, further, that it 
, was impossible to get a price for these shares, it 
being common knowledge that the company was 
* in a bad w^ay, and that the uncalled capital would 
probably all be swallowed up by the creditors; 
sui)posc tliat these shares were included amongst 
, the assets on the Balance Sheet, at a nominal 
: valuation it is true, but without any reference 
being made to the uncalled liability. The facts 
being known to the auditor — and he should have 
found them oiit^ — the following reference to«i^e 
matter in his report would be quite inadequate: 

’ “Tile investments liave been valued at market 
price, and include certain shares which are not yet 
I fully i)aid”. Such a statement would, under the 
circumstances, be most misleading, and the auditor 
would probably be held responsible should certain 
eventualities ensue. The auditors’ report lias^ 
eitlier to be attached to the Balance Sheet or a 
reference made to it at the foot of that document 

Statutory Report 

Under section 65 of the Companies (Consolida- 
tion) Act, 1908, the auditors are required to certify 
that part of the statutory report which relates to 
the shares allotted by the company, the cash 
received in respect of such shares, and the receipts 
and j)ayments of the company on capital account. 
These items must be set out under distinctive 
headings, and, according to the Act, must include 
the receipts of the company from shares and 
debentures and other sources and the imymeots 
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made thereout. In view of the fact that the Act 
seems to contemplate an abstract of receipts an^ 
payments on capital account only, it is not quite 
clear what is intended by “receipts from other 
sources”. In most cases, however, the statutory re- 
port will embrace a full list of the receipts and pay- 
ments. The following is the usual wording for 
the auditors’ certificate to a statutory report: — 

“ We, the undersigned, being the auditors of the 
company, hereby certify that so much of this re- 
port as relates to shares allotted, the cash received 
in respect of such shares, and the receipts and 
payments of the company on capital iiccount, is 
correct ^ 

Verification of Assets 

When the auditor certifies a Balance Sheet he 
does more than certify the correctness of the 
figures which it contains. He certifies that, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, the state of 
things disclosed thereby does in fact exi.st in rela- 
tion to the business to which the Balance 8heet 
purports to belong. He is not checking an ex- 
amination paper in accounting, but dealing with 
figures which represent real things, and bis resjnm- 
sibilities do not end when he has seen that tlie pre- 
paration of the Balance Sheet accords with scien- 
tific principles, and agrees with the entries in the 
books. He has to make sure that no liabilities 
have been omitted from the one side of the 
Balance Sheet, and no assets from the other, but 
he has also to see that the assets have been cor- 
rectly valued. To do this he must either value 
^m himself or rely on the valuation of another. 
OTt he is only entitled to rely on the valuation 
of another when, owing to the nature of the a.'^st^t 
or the technical knowledge required, it is imyos- 
sible for him to form a just estimate of its value. 
In accepting the valuation of another i)erson the 
auditor should take several things into considera- 
tion. He should ascertain tliat such y)erson is in 
' a position to make the valuation, more or less, as 
an expert, and that he has no particular interest 
in either inflating or undere.stiraating the value of 
the asset valued. The auditor should also make 
sure that others rely on the valuation. We are, 
of course, speaking of persons connected with the 
business and not of independent professional 
valuers. In nearly every business it would Ik* 
quite impossible for the auditor to go over all the 
stock, see that it was correctly valued, and that 
the correct quantities had been entered in the 
stock sheets. The most he can reasonably be ex- 
pected to do is to enquire by whom the stock 
has been taken, by whom valued, how valued (it 
should be at market price or cost, whichever is the 


lower), and when valued. (See also p. 103X The 
stock should never be taken by the })er8on nor- 
mally having charge of it. Where the stocktaking 
lasts over several days the auditor should ascer- 
tain that proper precautions have been taken to* 
prevent any goods being included Jn resjiect of 
vrhich the ifivoices have not been incorporated in 
the books. And the same principle must be ob- 
served with regard to goods sold and debited to 
the account of the buyer, but which, for some 
reason, have not been forwarded. This requires 
IMirticulhr attention in businesses selling commod- 
ities from bulk. The auditor should test some 
of tlie calculations in the stock sheets, the casts, 
and some of the items with the original invoices. 
Unusual items, and any instances ^bere a large in- 
crease in the value occurs, should be enquired into. 
Take, by way of illustrations the stock of a i)ianofort(‘ 
manufticturing coTy|)tt;Ay. One of the most costly 
materials whic)^^is class of manufacturer has to 
piirchast' is veneer. Supposing the normal stock of 
this article is valued at £10,000, and in the par- 
ticular year under review it has suddenly jumjKMl 
iij> to as much again Tlie auditor should certainly 
ask for an explanation, and carefully chtH'k the 
invoices relating to the purchases on this account. 
He should ascertain what the consumption of the 
article, comjiared with the turnover, has ifsiially 
been in the past, although he will not 1m • 

able to verify personWy that the stock actuall\ 
in the possession of the business is correct, he 
will at lea.st know that a larger amount tlian 
current reijuirements has been purchased, and 
that« the increa.se has not been brought about 
simply by writing up the value. It is not un- 
common for variations of this description to take 
place in stock ; firms often purchu.se materials in 
exceas of current requirements in order to take 
advantage of a favourable market, or to provide 
against an exjKicted shortage and consequent rise 
in price. Manufactured goods and partly manu- 
factured goods should be valuefl at the cost price 
of materials, plus the cast of labour, and perhaps 
a small percentage of the standing establishment 
charge^ may be added, but under no circum- • 
stances should the value be estimated in excess 
c>f the wholesale price at which similar goods can 
be purchased elsewhere. Where cost accounts are 
kept, and this shoifid never be omitted, the auditor 
should make use of such to test fome of the prices. 
As a further protection he should obtain a certifi- 
cate in the Stock Summary Book signed by some 
responsible official of the undertaking, stating on 
what basis the stock has been valued, mud if the 
auditor is in any doubt as to the accuracy of the 
valuation he should, as already mention^, refer, 
to the matter in his report. 
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Bank Balance 

The Pass Book is, of course, evidence as to this, 
but to avoid any possibility of being deceived by an 
alteration, the auditor should ask that a certificate 
be obtained from the bank certifying the balance 
as at the last day of the period covered by 
the accounts. The cash purporting to be in the 
hands of the cashier should be actually produced 
to the auditor; the petty cash balance should 
be dealt with similarly. Where several persons 
have the care of money the auditor should re- 
quire the balances to be produced to him all at 
one time, to avoid the possibility of any manipu- 
lation. 

Assets which are in the hands of agents abn)ad, 
or in the possession of others where it is not jms- 
sible for personal verification, should be vouched 
for by certificates from the ^^rsons holding such 
assets, and it should be clearly shown that tlie 
property referred to is being held for the sole 
benefit of the finn or cornjmny, and is not subject 
to any lien or other charge. 

Plant and Fixtures 

The value of these will depend on their value 
in the ))rt*vious Balance Sheet, and the auditor 
will re<iiiire to .see that ar;y addition to capital, 
made during the >ear ii^\es|KH*t to the.se items, 
hji.s been legitimately charged of capital as di.^- 
tinct from mere renew'als chargwiblc against 
revenue. The audit<ir must .satisfy himself that 
due allowance for depreciation has b<^‘en made. 

Freehold Property, Leaseholds, &c. 

The auditor should in.s]xjct the deeds appertain- 
ing to the various projHirties, and see that they 
atrtually refer to those mentioned in the books. 
The value <>f leascdiolds will Ik* subject to depre- 
ciation ; that of freeholds wall usually remain at 
the purchase price. In the case of mortgaged jiro- 
perty the title deeds will be in the hands of the 
mortgagee, and the auditor should reiiuire a cer- 
tificate from him, giving the description of the i)ro- 
l»erty for which he holds deeds and the amount of 
the charge to which it is subject 

• Investments 

Th^uditor should ask for a complete list of the 
securities belonging to the company or firm, and 
ediould require all the documents of title to be 
produced to him at one time; where some are 
held by the bankers as security for an overdraft 
or for safe custody, he should require a certificate 


from the bank giving sufficient details for their 
identification. 

Registered Securities 

These may either be in favour of the company 
or in the names of nominees. (Most companies 
refuse to register shares in the name of a private 
firm.) Where nominees hold the shares it is a 
common practice for the share certificates to be 
accomjjanied by signed blank transfers. We can- 
not here discuss the validity or otherwise of a 
transfer in blank (see Part IV, Chapter VII), but 
it certiiinly affords some protection to the holder, 
and the certificates of the shares held in the man- 
ner indicated should either be accompanied by a 
trust deed oi some other document signed by the 
nominees showing that the shares are held on 
behalf of tlie company or firm, free from all encum- 
braiues. The auditor should sec that the income 
from the registered shares or stock is duly received 
by the comjiany or firm. Where the certificate for 
regi.stered shares is not yet ready for delivery the 
auditor should have produced to him, in the case of 
new shares, the allotment letter with the payments 
marked thereon, and in the case of shares acquired 
by transfer, th(‘. transfer receipt. 

Bearer Bonds 

The auditor cannot be expected to know in 
every ca.se w’hethcr or not a bond is genuine, but 
he wdll, as a result of his ex|)erience, probably be 
familiar with a good many. The surest test, how- 
ever, as to the validity of a bearer bond isybe 
jiayment of the coupons as they fall due. Tfie 
auditor sliould tlierefore ascertain that the income 
from the last coujion payable has been duly re- 
ceived, and he .should also see that the coupon next 
falling due is attached to the bonds. In the case 
of non -dividend-paying companies the difficulty is 
greater, but the auditor must inspect the bonds to 
the best of his ability, and no more can reasonably 
Ik* exjieeted of him. Where registered shares are 
in the j)rcx?ess of being converted into share war- 
rants, companies often i.ssue tickets without de- 
tails as to the number of shares represented. The 
auditor should in such cases ask that a letter be 
obtained from tlie company giving the number of 
the ticket and particulars of the shares to which 
it relates. 

Inscribed Stocks 

No documents of title are issued in respect of 
this class of security, but a form of certificate can 
usually be obtained, which, if filled up and for- 
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warded to the bank where the inscription takes 
place, will, on payment of a small fee, be returned^ 
to the applicant duly certified to the effect that 
the stocks mentioned therein were at the date of 
the certificate inscribed in the books in the name 
of the party indicated. As these certificates do 
not have to be surrendered when the stock is 
transferred, they cannot be taken on some subse- 
quent occasion as evidence that the i)erson named 
is still registered as the proprietor of such stock. 
It is therefore necessary that a certificate be ob- 
tained on the occasion of each audit. 

Bills Receivable 

The total of the Bills outstanding as shown by 
the Balance Sheet should be vouched by inspection 
of the Bills themselves, or where some have l^n 
passed on for collection (not discounted), by a cer- 
tificate from the bank. Adequate reserve should 
be made in respect of unmatured Bills which have 
been discounted, as well as for those in hand. 

Passing Dividends 

The auditor’s concern is to certify the amount 
of profit after due allowances have been made for 
depreciation, reserve for bad debts, contingtuit lia- 
bilities, &c.; he is not resi)onsible, howevt'r, bli- 
the declaration of dividends. Tliat i^ a matter 
which primarily rests with the directors, but tlie 


shareholders too may be held liable to refund any 
dividend received by them which they know to 
have been improperly declared. 

When the auditor knows that it is the purpose 
of the directors to declare a dividend for whicli 
there are no funds legally available he should, of 
course, protest; but so long as he has taken cart* 
that the financial position of the comfiany has 
been fully and accurately revealed to the share- 
holders, his responsibility with regard to this 
matter is at an end. 

Where there is more than one class of shares and 
differential rights with regard to dividends, the 
auditor should see that such rights are properly 
resi>ected, and a dividend improperly paid to one 
class to the detriment of another should be re- 
lK>rted to the shareholders. 

Wiere the articles provide for the i)ayment of 
interim dividends, directors would he acting 
very imprudently in not consulting the auditors 
before declaring such a dividend. The auditor 
should suggest that a proper Balance Sheet and 
Profit and Loss Account be prepared for the period 
covered by the proposed dividend, which should lx‘ 
at a lower rate than the e.vi)t‘cted dividend for tlie 
whole year. Once a dividend htus l>een declared it 
is a debt due from the com])any, and every .share- 
holder hiis the right to enforce |>ayinent of it 
such. Dividends whi<^i have l)een declared, there- 
fore, but not i)}iid at th^nlate of the Balance Sheet, 
must a]qx'ar thertdn as a liability. 


LIABILITY FOR NFfUJOEXCE 




/The statutory’ duties of auditor.^ are almost 
entirely found in the Companies Acts and Acts 
relating to other societies. As regards the gem ral 
statutory duties of auditors enough liius been said 
in this Chapter and in other Parts of this book. Tlie 
audit of the accounts of Local Government Author- 
ities is dealt with separately in Cliapter XIV of this 
Part. It remains to notice what ha.s said in 
certain recent cases which have come before the 
Courts, in w'hich the alleged failure of duty by 
auditors has been made the ground for claims on 
the part of shareholders or others w’ho have suffered 
a loss through the winding up of a company or other 
undertaking, or the loss of money invested in other 
directions. 

The legal duties of auditors may be ascertained 
from the Company statutes ; outside them only a 
general guidance can be obtained from what has lieen 
said in the Courts. The advice given in this Chapter 
has been with the aim of keeping an auditor well 
up to his duties from the professional standjioint, 
and if this advice is acted upon he will run little 


risk. In the ciise of negligence or alleged negli- 
gence, however, it may not l>e so easy to indicate 
what hiN j)(>.>ition may be— that must still dcqKjnd 
largely upon the facts of the particular case ami 
the view taken of tliem by the jiartieular tribunal. 
New <piestions are constantly lieing raised and 
new aspects of the auditors’ liability come into 
j^romineiice in a progressive business community. 
On these matters the jirofesaional institutions 
afford guidance to practitioners, and the admirable 
addresses delivered from time to time by presidents 
and officers of these institutions serve to pro\ide 
.special information and direction to members. As 
to these institution.«l5 see Part I, Chapter XIII. 

It will be readily appreciated Jhat most cases in 
which the Crflirts have given any decision bearing 
upon the duties of auditors have been in connection 
with some commercial failure where resort has been 
had to the auditors to recover a loss on the ground 
that it was made fiossible through their negligence. 
Even when all goes well the auditor’s path may 
not be an easy one. But when losses arise in con- 
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nectioQ with an undertaking which those primarily 
responsible cannot meet, it is often sought to show 
that the auditors should have prevented them. 

In the case of The London and General Banky 
No, 2 (1895), the liquidator claimed against the 
directors and auditor to have made good by them 
certain dividends which had been paid out of 
capital and not out of income. 

In that case the auditor had reported confiden- 
tially to the directors as to the insufficiency of 
assets, but to the shareholders he had only re- 
ported that the value of the assets was dependent 
on realization. Here was an obvious shortcoming, 
and the auditor was held liable to make good the 
dividends paid. 

Lord Justicp Lindley there said : “ It is no part 
of an auditor’s duty to give advice, either to 
directors or shareholders, as to what they ought 
to do. An auditor has nothing to do vith the 
prudence or imprudence of ma’dng loans with or 
without security. It is nothing to him whether 
the business of a company is being conducted pru- 
dently or imprudently, profitably or un profitably. 
It is nothing to him whether dividends are properly 
or improf>erly declared, provided he discharges his 
own duty to the shareholders. His business is to 
ascertfvin and state the true financial position of the 
company at the time of the audit, and his duty is 
confined to that; but ... he does not discharge 
his duty by [exami’iing tj? . b(K)k.s] without en(iuiry 
and without taking any trouble to see that the 
books themselves show the company’s true posi- 
tion, fie must take reasonable care to ascertain 
that they do wso. Unless he does thi.s his audit 
would be worse than an idle farce . . . An auditor, 
however, is not bound to do more than exercise 
reasonable care and skill in making enquiries and 
investigations, fie is not an insurer ; he does not 
guarantea^at the books do correctly show the 
position JWBBIbrapany’s affairs ; he does not even 
guarantee that his Balance Sheet is accurate 
according to the books of the comimny. . . . Where 
suspicion is aroused more care is obv iously neces- 
sary; but still, an auditor is not bound to exercise 
more than reasonable care and .skill, even in a case 
of suspicmn, and he is perfectly justified in acting 
on the opinion of an expert where sfwcial know- 
ledge is required.” 

This decision confirmed the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Stirling in an earlier case, Leeds Estate v. 
Shepherd (1887), where the auditor’s duties were 
8imilj|,rly defined, and where his negligence was 
held to make him liable for damages under similar 
circumstances. 

Another case, now more frequently referred to, 
is In re KingsUm Cotton Mill Company^ No. 2 
(1896), There it was attempted to make the 


auditors liable, as in the case of Th^ L(ynd(m and 
General Banky the question turning on the valua- 
tion of Stock, and Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams 
held them liable. The Court of Appeal reversed 
that decision, holding that auditors were not called 
upon to take stock, and were justified in relying 
upon the certificates of a manager of acknowledged 
competence and reputation in the absence of any- 
thing to raise suspicion. 

Lord tlustice Lindley relied upon -his definition 
of an auditor’s duties given in the London and 
General Bank case, and protested against the 
notion that an auditor is bound to be suspicious 
as distinguished from being reasonably careful. 

Lord J ustice Lopes said : “ It is the duty of an 
auditor to bring to bear upon the work he has 
to i>erform that skill, care, and caution w'hich a 
reasonably competent, careful, and cautious auditor 
would use. What is reasonable .skill, care, and 
caution must depend on the particular circum- 
.stances of each case.* An auditor is not bound to 
be a detective, or, as was said, to approach his work 
w'ith suspicion or wdth a foregone conclusion that 
there is something wrong. He is a watchdog, but 
not a bloodhound. He is justified in believing 
tried servants of the company in whom confidence 
is ] dared by the company. He is entitled to assume 
that they are honest, and to rely ui)on their repre- 
sentations, provided he takes rea.sonable care. If 
there is anything calculated to excite sus])icion he 
should probe it to the bottom ; but in the absence 
of an^dhing of that kind he is only bound to be 
reasonably cautious and careful. ... It is not the 
duty of an auditor to take stock; he is not a 
stoc-k exi»ert ; there are many matters in respect of 
which he must rely on the honesty and accmecy 
of others, fie does not guarantee the discovery of 
all fraud. . . . The duties of auditors must not be 
rendered too onerous. Their w’ork is responsible 
and laborious, and the remuneration moderate. . . . 
Auditors must not be made liable for not tracking 
out ingenious and carefully laid schemes of fraud 
w'hen there is nothing to arou.se suspicion, and when 
those frauds are perpetrated b^^ tried servants of the 
company and are undetected for years by the direc- 
tors. So to hold would make the position of an 
auditor intolerable.” 

It may be mentioned that in the above cases 
the procedure adopted was against the auditors 
as officers of the company under what is known 
as a “misfeasance summons”. This procedure is 
now governed by .section 215 of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1908. Under this section the 
Court may on the application of the official 
receiver or liquidator, or any creditor or contribu- 
tory, on the wunding-up of a company, examine 
into the conduct of an auditor, as well as other 
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refipomible parties, and compd him to repay or 
restore money or property with interest, or to 
make compensation, in respect of any misapplica- 
tion, retainer, misfeasance, or breach of twt of 
which he may have been gtiilty. 

In other cases the action may be an ordinary 
one for the negligent carrying out of a duty which 
a person has undertaken. (See also Fart III, 
Chapter XXII.) 

In Mead v. Ballf Baker, & Co. (1911) a clum 
iras made against accountants for damages due 
to alleged negligence in the investigation of the 
accounts of a busmess in which the plaintiff pro- 
posed to mvest and did afterwards invest money. 
He failed to prove negligence, thS question again 
turning on the Stock Valuation. 

The Master of the Rolls said that although it 


was not the duty of accountants to take stock 
they mi^t well <^1 for explanations of particular 
itema 

It will be seen that the trend of these decisiims 
is all in accordance with the general opinion ex- 
pressed by the idea that it is general alertness in 
the discharge of duty and a rigid fulfilment of all 
statutory requirements which will save an .auditor 
from personal liability. An auditor who carries 
out his duties in accordance with the advice given 
in this Chapter will have nothing to fear. 

Criminal Liability 

Auditors may be criminally liable for falsifica- 
tion of accounts, as has l^n sqpn elsewhere 
(Oiapter IX of this Fart). 
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I. THE CENSUS OF PRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The returns of the first Cenrus of Production, 
taken during the year 1908, and to all intents and 
pur|)0ses for the year 1907, form an entirely new 
element of at jiresent quite inestimable value in 
trade statistics. 

Any figures which have previously l)een put 
forward as to the volume of home industry have 
necessarily l)een largely based on conjecture. Even 
now it is well to bear in mind the warning of the 
Census authorities, that some of the deductions 
made from the official returns must Ixi taken with 
a certain amount of caution, owing to the allow- 
ances which have had to be made in arriving at 
the final conclusions. 

The Final Reixirt on the First Census of l^ro- 
duction of the United Kingdom (1907), with Tables 
(Cd. 6320), made under the Census of Production 
Act, 1906, fully justified the expectations formed 
of that nKjasuro, ami has l>elied all the misgivings. 
(See Part I, Chapter IX.) The questions which 
were required by the Act to Ix^ answered have 
been dealt with by traders apparently ^^itllout 


much or general difficulty, and a large amount of 
additional information has been voluntarily ren- 
dered. There is of course no disclosure of any 
names or any private or individual sources of in- 
formation. This necessary precaution restricts the 
published details of certain information. The ma- 
chinery is naturally complicated, and had to be 
.set in motion for the first time. It is generally 
agreed that the officials who had to control it 
are entitled to the greatest praise for the result 
of their efforts. For the Second Census (i.e. for 
the year 1912), which was in a forward state at 
the time of the issue of the figures for the first, 
it may be apfirehended that the machinery will 
work more easily, and the results of a second 
inquiry be more readily obtainable and even 4 ?iore 
valuable. i- 

Nothing can, however, detract from the unique 
value attaching to this first attempt to estimate 
the extent of our home industry, w^hich can now 
for the first time be fairly contrasted with our 
foreign trade. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Summarizing the results obtained, the value of 
the grou output (i.e. the selling value, or value of 
the work done) for the United Kingdom w’as 
£1,765,000,000: England and Wales, £1,490,000,000; 
Scotland, £208,6^,000; Ireland, £67,000,000. 

From this the value of the materials used, at 
cost, /£1,028,000,000 in all, and the amount paid 
to other firms for work given out, £jJ5,000,000, 
were deducted, making £712,000,000, the value of 
the Ttet output for the United Kingdom. 

The average number of pernom employed^ ex- 
cluding outworkers (about 100,000), was in the 


United Kingdom, 6,984,976; average value of the 
net outjnit j>er each person, £102. The fvorse-jiower 
of engines at factories, mines, &c., w^as 10,755,009, 
of w'hich about one-quarter was required for driv- 
ing dynamos for the production of electricity for 
power and lighting purposes. 

About 7,000,000 is the average number of j>er- 
sons employed (including outworkers) by firms 
making returns. It is said on the one hand that 
many small employers return themselves as wage- 
earners, and on the other, that returns are not 
furnished for probably about a million ora million 
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and a quarter persons whose employment should 
come within the scope of the inquiry. Their out- 
put, say £50,000,000, should therefore be added to 
the net figure of £712,000,000. 

With regard to agriculture and fUheriee^ the 
Census of Production Office did not itself extend 
its operations to these. Voluntary inquiries were, 
however, conducted by the Boards of Agriculture 
for Great Britain and the Department for Ireland, 
and the respective fishery authorities, over a period 
of twelve months, not quite the same, with the 
following results : — 

For Great Britain the agricultural output was 
valued at £150,800,000; about 1,840,000 persons 
were found to be employed, perfcanently or tem- 
porarily. For Ireland the figures were £45,574,000 
and 984,000. 

The value of fresh fish and shell fish landed in 
the United Kingdom for the Census year was about 
£11,718,000, the number of persons regularly or 
occasionally employed being about 107,000. 

In the General Report all the information re- 
specting the various industries, including agricul- 
ture and fisheries, is collected, and an estimate 
made of the value of the whole, free from the 
duplication which aflfects the aggregate figures of 
gross output, owing to the fact that the i)roducts 
of some firms are the materials of others. It is, 
of course, in calculations such as this that no more 
than approximate accuracy can be expected. The 
value of the output of the United Kingdom^ taken 
at the pmnt where the agricultural, mining, manu- 
facturing, or other processes are completed and 
distribution for final consumption or export begins, 
is ppt at £1,433,000,000 to £1,448,000,000, or de- 
djpcting exported goods, there remain for consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom goods of the value 
of from £1,003,000,000 to £1,038,000,000. 

SCOPE OF THE 

The Final Report itself consists of a General 
Report by the Director of the Census, Mr. A. W. 
Flux, of which •some brief examination must be 
made. There are also detailed reports and tables 
of the various industries. Each of these detailed 
reports is prefaced by a general report dealing with 
the common aspects of the sectional trades. The 
sections are as follows: — 

Mine» and Quarries. 

Iron and Steel, Engineering and Shipbnilding Trades 
(including railway-carriage works, railway construc- 
tion. ordnance, Ac.). 

Metal Trades, other than Iron and Steel. 

Textile Trades. 

Clothing Trades. ^ 


The imports into the United Kingdom in 1907 
(after deducting re-exports) included goods which 
appear to have passed into consumption without 
further manufacture, valued at the port of landing 
at £232,000,000 (including duties). The expenses 
and profits of distribution and transport before 
these goods reach the consumer is roughly esti- 
mated at £428,000,000 to £583^000,000; with the 
result that the value of all goods consumed m the 
United Kingdom (including goods converted into 
fixed forms such as buildings or machinery) is 
put between £1,663,000,000 and £1,833,000,000. 

The goods thus represented were not all avail- 
able for immediate personal consumption; pro- 
vision had to be made for maintenance of plant 
and other forms of capital. This figure is roughly 
estimated at £170,000,000 to £180,000,000, includ- 
ing from £75,(X)0,000 to £86,000,000 for the main- 
tenance of the mining, manufacturing, and building 
capital of the country. That capital is estimated 
for 1907 to have been £1,500,000,000. 

With the total income of the country made up 
of the value of goods consumed and saved must, 
however, be included services rendered for pay- 
ment by other classes. The total income is esti- 
mated at £2,000,000,000, of which £320,000,000 
to £350,000,000 serves provide for additions to 
stocks of durable goods, for personal enjoyment, 
and for new capital investments at home and 
abroad. 

The value created by the industries for which 
the Censas is taken (viz. £712,000,000) is therefore 
found to be about one-third of the available in- 
come, of the country. But while such deductions 
as the.se must be taken with qualifications, “the 
main conclusions [of the Report] are believed to 
lie within a range from which gross inaccuracy is 
excluded”. 


INVESTIGATION 

Food, Drink, and Tobacco Trades. 

Chemical and Allied Trades (including soap, paint, 
explosives, match and Srelighter trades). 

Paper, Printing, and Allied Trades (including books 
and newspapers, typefounding, stationery, Ac.). 

Ijeather, Canvas, and India-rubber Trades. 

Timber Trades (including furniture, carriages, brush 
and basket trades). 

Clay, Stone, Building, and Contractikg Trades (includ- 
ing public Mvorks). 

Miscellaneous Trades (scientific instruments,,, ivory, 
Ixme, fancy articles, musical instruments, 

sporteFand games, Ac.). 

Pubtic Utility Services (i.e. gas and water undertak- 
ings, the undertakings of public anthorities, oanal, 
dock, harbour authorities, tramways and light rail- 
ways, and H.M. Post Office, telephones, Ac.). 
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THE INFORMATION 

Elsewhere it has been seen what is the general 
object of the Census of Production, the industries 
to which it is applied, and the conditions under 
which information is collected (Part 1, Chapter 
IX). 

Certain conditions of employment were excluded 
from the Census. These consisted of persons work- 
ing on their own account; members of a family 
engaged in a joint occupation ; repairing*occupa- 
tions generally; givers-out of work; and certain 
other occupations which were not of a “produc- 
tive ” character. 

In the Oenenal Report the methods under which 
the inquiries were made and the information ad- 
justed so as to avoid duplication are explained; 
also the classification of persons employed, days 
worked, and the engines and electricity used in 
the various industries. 

Questions were also asked as to information 
which might be voluntarily rendered relating to 
the value of the output of '*#96 (the year before 
the Census year), for purixjscs of comparison; 
semi-manufactured products; quantity and further 
details of output; machinei*}' and plant; fuel con- 
sumed. 

In ascertaining the net output, the cost of ma- 
terials at worki^ waii dec^ucted from the value of 
the output at warkfi^ so as to allow for merchants* 
charges and carriage as well as original cost. 

Persons Employed 

According to a calculation based on an adjust- 
ment of the Population Census for 1901, so far as 
that can be miwle to serve, it is estimated that 
there were engaged in the indu.strie.s to which the 
Census of Pnxl action applies, during 1907 — 


Employers ... ... 260,000 

Working for employers ... 8,J^PO,000 

Working on their own account ... 600,000 


Total ... 9,250,000 


But it is explained that this is probably in ex- 
cess of the actual number, one rejison l^eing that 
it is believed that the nunlber of j)ersons en- 
gaged in commejee, transport, and distribution 
has increased more than the total number of 
persoqp engaged in manufacturing and extractive 
industries. ^ 

The Returns of the Census of Production (re- 
lating to those actually at work on four specified 
days) showed the numbers (other than those en- 
ga^ in agriculture and fisheries) as— 


OBTAINED 


Sal&ried personB 491,847 

Wage-earners 6,493,129 

Outworkers 102,147 


Total ... 7,087,123 


The maximum number of persons employed in 
connection with the scheduled industries w'as about 
7,219,000. 

For various reasons given, the “ Production ** 
figures are not directly comparable with the 
“ Population ” figffres, but it is thought reasonable 
to estimate that if complete returns had been given 
as to those engaged in 1907 in the particular indus- 
tries, the figure would have been about 84 to 8 i 
million.s. 

Tliese figures are alsc> comi)ared as far as is 
])racticable with those obtained by the Home 
Office under the Factory and other industrial Acts. 

The table on p. 110 shows a classification of 
the mnnl)er of persons employed according to the 
Census of Production. 

Taking all the trades, 93*0 per cent w’ere w’age 
earners, and 7 0 per cent principals or salaried i>er- 
.sons. Of the wage earners, 74*4 per cent were 
males, and 25*6 per cent females. Of the salaried 
I)ersons only 14*2 per cent were females. 

In affriadture during the same period 2,824,000 
persons engaged, and in fishing about 107,000 in 
the United Kingdom. Added to the figure pre- 
viously given, this makes a total of persons 
cini)loyed of 11 to lli millions. ^ 

Net Output per Head of Persons 
Employed 

It is remarked that a large output per head is 
usually associated w'itli high average wages, and 
is therefore more generally found in men’s than 
in w omen’s trades. 

In the textile factories it was £73 p)er head 
(62 i)er cent being w’omen); while in iron and steel 
and the allied industries, where less than 3 per 
cent of women are employed, the average w’avS 
£109 i^r head. Other representative figures are 
— lace, £98 (average annual earnings of all em- 
ployees, £54, 10 a\); iron and steel smelting, rolling, 
and founding, £115; papennaking, £111; while 
a large net output per head is naturally found in 
the industries of patented or proprietary articles 
or other specially reputed industries, e.g. spirit 
comi)Ounding, £354; paint and varnish making, 
£198; chemicals and drugs, £183; tobacco pre- 
paring, £155. 
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lu this group peraooa employed were claBiilled as under or over 16 years of age, except in the case of briquette works, sliale-oil works, and salt miues and works. 
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The authorities observe that this average net 
output per head gives a somewhat fictitious repre- 
sentation of the condition of a trade. Few in- 
dustries are so simple in structure that the same 
conditions apply with little variations through- 
out. And false averages may be shown owing 
to the days selected, especially as seasonal 
trades. 

The average net output per head of persona em- 
ployed is therefore only a rough measure by which 
to compare different trades, and should only be 
used tor this purpose with great caution. 

The Power Equipment of Industry 

Manufacturers were required to state (a) the 
capacity of the engines owned by them, (6) the 
capacity of dynamos driven by such engines, (c) 
the amount of electricity so generated, and (d) the 
amount of electricity purchased. Where power 
was rented the returns were obtained from the 
landlord, and it was impossible to distribute the 
power so rented between the different trades, but 
the majority of the factories renting power were 
engaged in the textile trades. 

All engines were included, whether in actual 
use or “ stand-bys ”, and the capacity of either the 
liorse^power which the engines were built to pro- 
duce or the indicated horse-power at full load w'as 
stated. ^ 

The total hm'!<e-power owned by firms and autho- 
rities with a gross output valued at £1,574,441,000, 
or by factory owners, <fcc., 'who let out power, was 
10,578,475 horse -power. This does not include 


road rollers, locomotives, <kc.,of 167,192 horse-power 
used by public authorities, or the power (mainly 
wind or water) used by small firms with a gross 
output valued at £2,269,000, of which the capacity 
could not be stated. Factories with a gross output 
valued at £3,302,000 owned engines of 9342 horse- 
power and rented the remainder, and factories 
with a gross output valued at £27,736,000 rented 
all their power. 

The gross output of establishments using no 
mechanical power was valued at £167,618,000. 

From all sources 10,755,009 horse -power was 
returned. 

The total amount of electricity purchased was re- 
turned at 444,473,600 B.T. units, about 125,000,000 
being used by railway and tramway companies. 

The quantity produced by electricity -supply 
undertakings was returned as 1,412,101,000 B.T. 
units. 

The total capacity of dynamos owned by firms 
making returns was 1,747,672 kilowatts. 

Dynamos with a capacity of 1,551,122 kilowatts 
were used to produce 2,388,660,000 units of elec- 
tricity. 

In agriculture the number of engines or motors 
used on farms in Great Britain in 1908 for ordinary 
machinery or implements was 34,450 of 213,525 
horse-power. 

In Ireland there were 554 such engines and 
22,524 threshing mills, capacity not stated. 

Tables are given in the Report summarizing the 
chief groups of trades in respect of engine-equip- 
ment, electricity purchased, dynamos owned, and 
electricity generated. 


PRODUCTION IN ENGLAND AND WALES, SCOTLAND, ^ 

AND IRELAND 

Dividing the returns in essential particulars for the three divisions of the United Kingdom, the 
following tiible is given : — 


j 

(truss Output. 

Selling Value 
or Value 
of 

Work Done. 

0) 

Materials 

Tbed. 

Cost 

(2) 

Work Given 
Out. 

Amount 
Paid 
to Other 
Firms 

(3) 

Net Output. 

■Excess of 
Column (1) 
over 

Columns (2) 
and (3). 

(4) 

Number of 
Persons 
Employed 
(excluding 
Out- 
workers) 

(ft) 

Net 
Output 
per head of 
Persons 
Employed 
(excluding 
Outworkers). 

(6) 

Engines 
Owned. 
Total Horse- 
Power. 

(7) 


£ • 

1 £ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

HP 

England and Wpjes 

1,490,749,000 

868,319,000 

19,436,000 

602,994,000 

1 6,808,269 

104 

9,097,869 

Scotland ... .O 

207,840,000 

116,937,000 

4,539,000 

86,364,000 

885,403 

98 

1,397,733 

Ireland 

66,777,000 

43,090,000 

910,000 

22,777,000 

291,304 

78 

259,407 

• 

United Kingdom 

1,76.5,366,000 

1 

1,028,346,000 

24,886,000 

712,135,000 

1 

6,984,976 

102 

10,755,009 i 


Outworkers were returned as 89,965 in England 1 but there are many outworkers not on any firm’s 
and Wales, 2792 in Scotland, and 9389 in Ireland, ' books. 
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It is impossible, owing to the necessity for ob- 
serving secrecy in regard to any individual trade, 
in all cases to give the separate returns of each 


country, or the particulars of returns of certain 
groups of industries. But subject to these reser- 
vations, the following table is most instructive: — 


GROSS OUTPUT (UNITED KINGDOM), AND NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED 

(Not including Aobxgultube and Fishbbieb) 


Group of Tradea. 

Gross Output. 

Selling Value or Value of 

Work Done. 

Average 

Number of Persons 
Employed 

(excluding OutworkenX 

England 

and 

Wales 

Scotlax^. 

Ireland. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Mines and Quarries 

£ 

125,151,000 

£ 

22,617,000 

£ 

258,000 

829,371 

132,096 

3.763 

Iron and Steel, Engineering, aiQ Ship- 
building Trades 

307,809,000 

61,573,000 

5,814,000 

1,270,913 

^30,691 

87,811 

Metal Tr^es, other than Iron and Steel 

91,493,000 

1,790,000 

182,000 

108,138 

5,555 

780 

Textiles (except Other Cotton Manu- 
factures^') 

279,565,000 

29,154,000 

15,836,000 

984,813 

141,184 

92,355 

“ Other Cotton Manufactures ” 

Clothing Trades 

94,056,000 

9.006,0*0* 

8.737.000 

5.190,000 

638,159 

34,692* 

75,899 

42,408 

Food and Drink Trades 

205,177,000 

31,064,000 

27.335,000 

319,502 

70,968 

35,583 

Tobacco Trade 

Chemical and AUied Trades (except Ex- 
plosives and Ammunition) 

63,803,000 

>3,870.000* 

6,591.000 

1.191,000 

103,238 

37.648* 

9,274 

2,586 

Explosives and Ammunition 

Paper, Printing, Stationery, and Allied 
Trades 

50,845,000 

3,947,000* 

8,771,000 

«e 

i 1,692,000 

268.476 { 

12,744*^ 

44,440 

12,559 

Leather and Canvas Tradea 

22,849,000 

2.945,000 

1 226,000 

53,473 1 

6,208 

1,004 

Indiarubber Trade 

Timber Trades (except “House Furnish- 
ings not of Wood ‘’) 

31,418,000 

8,908,000* 

1 7,590,000 

1 

1 1,279,000 

180,848 

24,039* 

I 34.480 

1 '7,706 

“ House Furnishings not of Wood '* 
day, Stone, Building, and Contracting 
Trades ... 

101,443,000 

6,103,000* 

12,831,000 

2,418,000 

t 

626,138 

16,161* 

80.557 

18,545 

Miscellaneous Trades 

7,61.5,000 j 

599,000 

74,000 

42,584 

3,940 

350 

Public Utility Services 

67,533,000 

6,609,000 

2,904,000 

280,673 

29,395 

82,423 

Factory Owners — Power only 

— 

— 

— 

806 

— 

— 

Total 

< 

1,490,749,000 

1 

207,^0,000 

66,777.000 

5,808,269 

885,408 

291,30* i 

1 


# * In the case of these trades separate particulars for the several divisions of the United Kingdom are not given, in order to avoid 

^khe possible disclosnre of information relating to certain firms. In the total figures for all trades for England and Wales, for Scot- 
land, and for Ireland separately a distribation of these amounts and numbers has been included. 


To tliia net output must be added (as l^efore I In regard to (igriculture and fisheries the esti- 
stated) about £50,000,000 for the 1,000,000 jKTsfHi.s | mates are as follows 
not returned. 

AGRICULTURE 


Ehgland and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 


Produce Persons Employed. 

£127,6r)0,O00 1,128,000 (excluding occupiers). 

23.150.000 212,000 

45.574.000 984,000 (including farmers). 


United Kingdom £196,374,000 2,324,00^ 

c 

FISHERIES . * 

^ Persons Employed 


Fish Landed. Segularly. Occaaionallj. ^ 

TP.rtg\»nA and Wales £8,156,000 36,210 7,464 

Scotland 3,221,000 28,951 10,866 

Ireland 341,000 8,627 16.405 


United Kingdom £11.718.000 78.188 84.285 
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GROSS OUTPUT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Taken as a whole the following table shows the 
returns for the chief groups of industries, detailed 


particulars of which appear in the body of the 
Report : — 


OUTPUT AS A WHOLE 


Group of Trades. 

Gross Output. 

Selling Value 
or Value 
of 

Work Done. 

(1) 

Materials 

Used. 

Cost 

<2) 

Work Given 
Out 

Amount 
Paid 
to Other 
Firms. 

(3) 

Net Ou^ut 

Excess of 
Column (1) 
over 

Columns (2) 
and (3). 

(4) 

Average 
Number of 
Persons 
Employed 
(excluding 
Out- 
workers). 

(5) 

Horse- 
Power of 
En^nes at 
Mines, 
Factories, 
d^c. 

(6) 

Mines and Quarries 

£ 

148,026,000 


£ 

vs Jg 

119,531,000 

965,230 

H.P. 

2,495,134 

Iron and Sted,Ehgineering, and Ship- 
building Trades 

375,196,000 



153,082,000 

1,539,115 

2,437,481 

Metal Ti^es, other than Iron and 
Steel 

93,465,^^00 

81,341,000 

231,000 

11,893,000 

114,473 

1,253,044 

83,974 

Textile Trades 




94,334,000 

1,987,765 

Clothing Trades 



2,125,000 

47,673,000 

756,466 

84,806 

Food, Drink, and Tobacco Trades ... 

287,446,000 

197,734,000 


89,514,000 

463,701 

380,171 

Chemical and Allied Trades 




21,657,000 

127,842 

214,770 

Paper, Printing, Stationery, and Al- 
lied Trades .. 


26,611,000 


33,650,000 

325,475 

237,573 

Leather, Canvas, and Indiarull&er 
Trades 




8,618,000 

84,724 

54,891 

Timlier Trades 




21,444,000 

239,195 

173,813 

Clay, Stone, Building, and Contract- 
ing Trades ... 

116,692,000 



60,456,000 

726,240 

433,279 

Miscellaneous Trades 


3,778,000 


4,443,000 

46,874 

9,417 

Public Utility Services 

77.051,000 

30,786,000 


45,940,000 ! 

342,491 

2,059,737 

Factory Owners — Power only 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Totol 

1,765,366,000 

1,028.346,000 

24,885,000 

712,135,000 

6,984,976 

10,756,009 


It has been explained that the aggregate of 
£1,765,366,000 does not include agriculture and 
fisheries, and that it necessarily involves a good 
deal of duplication. 

It has also been briefly mentioned what steps 
were taken by the Census office to find the figures 
of the net output, £712,135,000. 

A few figures may be extracted here as to the 
cost of materials used. The value of the products of 
the primary /ood industries is about £184,000,000. 
The value of materials used in the other industries 
(of United Kingdom origin (£18,500,000) and im- 
ported) is put at £329,200,000. 

The value at works of the final products of the in- 
dustries within the scope of the Census is estimated 
to be between £1,241,000,000 dhd £1,256,000,000 
(exclusive of dutief|), which figure includes the 
selling or contract value, and value of w'ork done 
on mat^ials supplied to merchants and others. 
The net output realized was nearly £74’3;t^P00,000. 

The net result of the special inquiry into agri- 
culture and fisheries has already been given (in the 
.aggregate, £189,700,000) (p. 108). 


It appears not unreasonable to estimate the 
total agricultural and garden output of the Untted 
Kingdom at about £210,000,000 (including food 
and fodder products, flowers, seeds, and plants," 
£195,700,000). Horses and animals not for food, 
£3,400,000; hides and skins, £6,000,000; wool, 
£3,600,000; timber, £900,000; and flax, £400,000. 
The fish output is similarly put at nearly £12,000,000. 

These figures give a total return : — 

£ Millions. 

Output of Industry 1,234 to 1,249 

„ „ Agriculture ... About 210 

„ „ Fisheries . . ... „ 12 
Or a total of £1,456,000 to £1,471,000. 

Allowances must, however, be made for materials 
of other trades used in agriculture and fishcuring 
which have already been included in the total, i.e. 
£70,900,000. Deducting this, the output for the 
year is estimated as between £1,385,000 and 
£1,400,000, the value of goods being taken before 
their handling by merchants through whose hands 
they pass. 


voL. vin. 
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OUTPUT COMPARED WITH EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 

The foUowing table compares the value of the I ports and net imports (i.e. imports less re- 
output of the United Kingdom with that of ex- | exports). 



Output. 

Net 

Imports. 

Value 
at Port of 
Landing. 

Value at 
Place of 
IlestlnatiOD. 

Sold for 
Direct Use 
or Con- 
sumption. 

Sold as 
Materials 
for other 
Groupa 

Exports. 
Value f.ab. 


£ Milliona 

£ Millions. 

£ Millions. 

£ Millions. 

£ Milliona 

1. Agriculture ... 

210*0 

ief:*6 

40*0 

4*4 

208*1 

2. Fishery 

11-7 

90 

2*0 

•7 

•8 

3. Mines and Quarries .. . 

128*6 

39*0 

47*6 

42*0 

64*0* 

4. Manufactures, Buildings, and Public 

1 





Works ' 

! 1,165*9 

707*5 

41*6 

416*8+ 

324*6 

Total 

, 1,51j6*2 

9211 

1 131*2 

1 

463-9 

' 597*5 


* lacladiDg net imports of refined gold and of silver bullion used in industrj*. 

t Including exports of gold and silver bullion refined in the United Kidgdom, and exports (on balance) of BriUalt gold and silver 
coin, less net imports of foreign and colonial silver com (valued as bullion). 


Allowing for duplicate returns, the total value 
of the output is left at £1,385,000,000 (but to this 
may be added £15,000,000, cost of transport and 
merchanting, if comparison is made \^'ith export 


value, free on board). The following ttible shows 
the analysis of the values of home production and 
net imports according to the various food, animal, 
raw’ material, and other classes: — 


ANALYSIS OF VALUES (OiTPtT— Imports) 



PrcMiuced in the T'lnted Kingdom 

i 

Net Imports i 

(Imports less Ee-exports). | 


For Direct 
Con- 
sumption 
or Use 

\ sed as 
Materials. 

1 

1 - -- 

Exported 

Total 

Vor Direijt 
f’on- 

Bumption 
or Use. 

Used os 
Hateriab. 

Total. 

1 . Food, Drink, and Tobacco; Fodder: 

£ 

1 i; 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Seeds, Plants, and Flowers ; — 

Millions 

! Millions 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Milliona 

Millions. 

c {a) Natural Products 

172-7 

32-6 

•2-1 

207-4 

107-4* 

62*7 

1701 * 

(6) Manufactured Good.s 

C 

190-3 

3-4 

201 

213-8 

61-6 

13-1 

74-6 


; 






j Total . . 

363-0 

36-0 

22-2 

421-2 

168*9 

75-8 

244-7 

1 2. Animals not for Food . . 

1-9 

L _ 

! 

T5 

3-4 

-3 


1 

! 

j 3. Raw Materials: — 

(a) Coal 

38-8 

35*6 

10-2 

114-6 




(6) Other Mine and Quarry 
Products 

1 

; -2 

13*0 

1*8 1 

15*0 

1*1 

62*9 

64*0+ j 

(c) Other Raw Materials 

j 

18-5 

1-5 

20-0 

— 

1281 * 

128-1* 

Total 

I 39-0 

671 

j 43-5 

149-6 

11 

191*0 

192*1 

4. Semi-manufactured Goods 

i ■_ " 


1 2*20-7 1 

1 220-7 



110*1 

110*1 

5. Goods in their Final Stage, Build- 1 
} ings, and Public Works 

1 517*2 

41 *6:1 

! 176*0§ 

i 

734 b 

49*7 

• 6 !! 

60*3 1 

j General Total 

921*1 

144*7 

! 463-9 

*1,529-7 

220-0 

377*6 

597*5 ! 


* £807,000, the estimated value of the hides on cattle imported for slanghter, has been transferred from the value of animals to 
the value of other raw materials. * 

t Including net Imports of unrefined gold bullion and of silver bullion for use in industry. 

t The value of the semf-manufactured goods made and nsed for further mannfactnre in the United Kingdom cannot be stated ; 
only part of those goc^ was sold at the semi manufactured stage. ^ «_i^i .. ^ n 

f^duding exerts of gold and silver buUion refined in the United Kingdom and exports (on balanee) of British gold and silver 
coin, leas the net imports of foreto ao4 colonial iilvsr coin (valued as bullion). 

B Le., manures sold to agricuHure, and explosives and other inateiials sold to mines and quarries. 
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. The value of exports, produce and manufactures, 
is shown to be about 33 per cent of the value of 
the total output. 

The imports are about 43 per cent of the value 
of such output. But about 67 per cent of the ex- 


ports and 63 per cent of the retained imports con- 
sist of classes of goods (including coal) which, 
whether raw or partly manufactured, are materials 
for use in manufacturing and building industries, 
etc. 


COMPABISON OF GOODS OF ONE CLASS 


1. Food, Drink, Fodder, Seeds, Plants, Flowers, and Tobaccx) 

(Natural and Manufactured Products, omitting dupli- 
cated items) 

2. Raw Materials of Industry . . ' 

3. Finished Products of Industry 


Percentage of United Kingdom Oatput. 
Exports (1907). Net Im ports (1907). 

6 per cent. 63 per cent. 

„ 128 „ 

‘^4 „ 7 „ 


Allowing for the difference between factory 
values and expert values, the value of goods con- 
siiiiied in the Unitol Kingdom is estimated at 
£1,223,000,000 to £1,258,000,000, plus value at 
facU)ry or port. 

The cost of distribution is cover jd by the charges 
miule to the consumer. 

Cost to Ultimate Purchasers 

The cost to their ultimate purchasers of (con- 
sumption goods intidc and retained in the United 
Kingdom may thus be roundly estimated jus 
l)Ctw:*t;n £f)00,000,0(X'} and £1 ,000,(XK),000. 

We thus get the following statement: — 


Value at V'orks: 

£ Millions. 

Exi>ort Goods 

Goods riiado and consumed in the 

4:10 to 410 

United Kingdom 

1,003 to 1,038 


l,4;i3 to 1,448 

Value added in transjxirt and disthliu- 


t km : 


To Export G(K)d8 ... 

To Good.s made and consumed in 

34 to 54 

the irnited Kingdom ... 

315 to 415 


1,782 to 1,917 


Taking all the above elements into account, it 


may be estimated^ that the value of the output of 
the United Kingdom in 1907 when finally sold for 
consumption or export lay between £1,782,000,000 
and £1,917,000,000, and that the value of goods 
of United Kingdom manufacture sold for con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom lay between 
£1,318,(X)0,(XK) and £1,453,000,000. 

There still remain imf>orted goods not for fur- 
ther manufacture but for consumption, valued at 
I)ort of landing at £2 20, 000, (XX). From this sum 
must be deducted i>bout three million pounds 
sterling in respect of imported grain and manures 
directly consumed in agriculture and duplicated in 
the value of agricultural products. On the other 
hand, there must be added a sum of £15,2(X),000 
for customs duties on imported goods, not already 
taken into account, together with the merchants* 
profits on that exj)enditure. On the same basis 
as abov(‘ the value to the final purchaser of the 
im!K)rUs now under consideration may be estimated 
to lie between £345,000,000 and £380, OCX), 000. • 

The toUil cost to consumers of the goods con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom in 1907 (including" 
as “ consumed ’’ goods converted into fixed forms 
such as buildings or machinery, whether used in 
making good the effects of wear and tear or in 
enlarging the supply of buildings and machinery) 
thus apj>ears to lie Ix^tween £1,663,0(X),000 and 
£1,833,000,000. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND INCOME OF UNITED KINGDOM 


It is explained why the net output must not be 
considered as representing a di^l)osable income im- 
mediately divisibte^^mongst the parties concerned. 
There must be provided from it the tost of main- 
tenanc«|^of the plant, &c., used in its creation. 

A brief discussion is undertaken as to the pro- 
portion of the net output required for the upkeep 
of capital, and the extent of annual additions made 
to capital in the United Kingdom. It is, however, 
to be borne in mind that a larger measure of 


estimate enters into these calculations, which only 
partly dcqiend u^wn returns made to the Census 
office. 

The total of the capital directly employed in 
industries covered by the Census of Production 
i.s computed as between £l,4(X),C)00,CX)0 and 
£1 ,()()0,0(K),0()0. The maintenance of the whole 
capitiil of the United Kingdom in 1907 is roughly 
estimated as retjuiring a sum of from £170, (XX), (XX) 
to £180,000,000. £170,000,000 to £190,000,000 
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remains available for new capital investments, sub- 
ject to some additions in respect of unestimated 
increase of stocks. 

There are also additions to investments outside 
the United Kingdom, probably £100,000,000 in 
the given year. 

The following general summary estimate is 
given 

£ MiUions. 


and transport; and a classification of these other 
numerous remunerated services is given in the 
Report 

Total Income of the United Kingdom 

In the result the total income of the United 
Kingdom is roughly estimated as under: — 


Gkxxis used for personal consumption . . . 
(roods applicable to capital purposes: — 

1. Maintenance of existing capital 

2. Investments at home 

(roods used to maintain or increase stocks 

of consumable goods ^bout 

(loods exported, including such as afforded 
means of payment for new investment 
abroad ... ., 


1,248 to 1,408 

Groods consumed or exchanged for ser* 
vices by classes engaged in production 

£ MiUlooa 

170 to 180 

and (distribution 

1.248 to 1,408 

170 to 190 

Goods consumed or exchanged for ser- 
vices by classes engaged in supplying 


65 

services .. 

Additions hy all classes to savings and 

350 to 400 

464 

investments ... ... ... c. 

320 to 350 


Total 


1,918 to 2,168 


The last item of £464,000,000 consists of two 
parts, the one constituting a means of i>ayment 
for imported goods, which are included so far as 
they are consumed at home in the earlier items 
in the list; the other constituting the means of 
furnishing the funds for creating new capital, or 
acquiring ownership of additional amounts of 
existing capital, abroad. 

There must he taken into consideration in the 
consumption of these material goods classes other 
thftn those engaged in production, distribution, 


Or bearing certain elements of doubt in mind, the 
figure may be put as between £1,900,(XX),000 and 
£2,150,000,000. This figure is compared with 
others, the results of investigations of indepen- 
dent experts baseej upon various tests. 

It may l)e added that the several Parts of the 
Final Report were afterwards issued separately, 
so that the General Report, or the statistics of 
any particular section of trades (as indicated on 
p. 108), may be secured by those interested 



II. THE CUSTOMS TARIFF OF THE UNITED 

KINGDOM 


Articles subject to Import Duties in the United 
Kingdom, and the Duty levied upon each Article 

Ahticles. Hates of Duty. 

Bkeh: Mum, Sjiruce, or Black Beer, and ^ *• 
Berlin Wliite Beer, and other similar 
j>r(‘j)arations, whether fermented or not 
fermented, where the Worts t/iereof were, 
liefore fermentation, of a sjiecitic gravity 


—Not exceeding 1215" 

.|>er 36 gall. 

1 

13 

0 

Exceeding 1215“ 

, M 36 „ 

1 

18 

8 

lit'er of any other de.scription where the 




Wt»rt8 thereof were, l>*fore fermentation. 




of a specific gravity of 1055®. 

..per 36 gall. 

0 

8 

3 

(.And sf> on in propor*rfbn for any differ- 




ence in gravity.) 





Cards, Pij^yinc jier doz. ^»acks 

0 

3 

0 

Chicory 





• liaw tir kiln-dried .. , 

jxT cwt. 

0 

13 

3 

Roasted or ground . 

per lb. 

0 

0 

2 

Chiairal HynitATK 

M 

0 

1 

9 

Chloroform ... 

„ 

0 

4 

4 

Cocoa 

II 

0 

0 

1 

Husks and Shells 

. ]>er cwt. 

0 

2 

0 

CcH’oa Prejiarations (at the discretion of the 




Treasury according to ingredients). 




CV>(5oa Butter 

per lb. 

0 

0 

1 

C'OFFEE 

. . . per cwt. 

0 

14 

0 

Kiln dried, roasted, or ground. 

. ... jier lb. 

0 

0 

2 

Coffee and Chicory (or other vegetable sub- 




stances) roasted and ground ; 

: mixed 





per lb. 

0 

0 

2 

Collodion 

...•lier gall. 

1 

14 

11 

h^THER, Acetic 

. -iR^r lb. 

0 

2 

7 

M Butyric 

• per gall. 

1 

1 

10 

If Sulphuric^ 

. . M 

1 

16 

6 

Ethyl, Bromide 

I>«7 lb. 

0 

1 

5 

•1 Chloride 

....per gall. 

1 

1 

10 

1. Iodide 


0 

19 

0 


Fkuit, Dried, or otherwise Preserved without 
Sugar: — 

Currants per cwt. 0 2 0 

Figs and Fig Cake, Plums, commonly called 
French Plums, and Prunelloes, Plums, 


ARTICLES Rates of Duty. 

Dried and Preserved, not otherwise de- £ « d 

scrilied, Prunes, and Raisins per cwt. 0 7 0 

A\otf . — Plums include greengages and 
other fruits. Dutiable fruit imjxirted in 
syrup nr water is charged with duty at 
7s. i>er cwt. on weight without sfiueezing 
out syrup or w'ater. Syrup is charged 
separately at its pniper duty unless im- 
port(T elects to pay on the w'hole at fruit 
rate. 

Fruit, halilc to duty as such, preserved with 
Sugar. *S7c Sugar. 

<1lucose: — 

Solid per cwt. 0 12 

Lupnd ... M 0 0 10 

Mol.\s‘'K-s and iiiNert Sugar and all other 
Sugar and e.Mracts from Sugar which 
cannot l)t^ completely tested by the 
Pokinscope, and on which duty is not 
otlierwise charged: ^ 

1 f contaiiniig 70 jkt cent or more of sweeten- 
ing matter . per cwt 0 12 

If containing less tliaii 70 per cent and 
nioie than 50 per cent of sweetening 

matter per cwt. 0 0 10 

If containing not more than f)0 per cent of 

sweetening matter {)er c^\t. 0 0 5 

Molaases is free of duty when cleared for 
use by a licensed distiller in the manu- 
fiu-ture of Spirits, or if used solely for 
jairposes of food for stock. 

Motor Spirit per gall. 0 0 3 

As to allowance-s, see Part III, cl. 
xxviii. 

Saccharin and Mixtures containing Sac- 
charin, or other su Instances of like nature 

or use per oz. 0 0 7 

Xotr . — Must be separately imported in 
packages of not less than 1 1 lb. and only 
at certain ]>ortR. 

Soap. Transparent, in the manufacture of 

which Spirit has been used per lb. 0 0 3 
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Articles. HatM of Dutj. 

Spirits AND Strong Waters: For every gal- £ *. a. 
Ion oomputed at hydrometer proof of 
Spirits of any description (except per- 
fumed Spirits), including Naphtha or 
Methylic Alcohol, purified so as to be 
potable; and mixtures and preparations 
containing Spirits: — 

Enumerated Spirits (imported in casks): 

Brandy, rum per proof gall. *0 15 1 

Imitation Rum, Geneva n n *0 15 2 

Additional in respect of Sugar used in 
sweetening any of the above tested for 
strength, if sweetened to such an extent 
that the Spirit thereby ceases to be an 

Enumerated Spirit per proof gall. 0 0 1 

Unenumerated Spirits: — 

Sweetened (including Liqueurs, Cordials, 
mixtures and other preparations contain- 
ing Spirits; if tested) per pnwf gall. *0 15 3 

Not Sweetened (including Liqueurs, Cor- 
dials, mixtures and other prejiarations 
containing Spirits, provided such Spirits 
can be shown to l)f lK»th unenumemted 
and not sweetened; if tested) 

per proof gall. 0 15 2 
Liqueurs, Ctudials, Mixtures, and other 
preparations containing Spirits, not 
sweetened, provided such Spirits are not 
shown to be unenurnerated ; if tested 

per pr(M)f gall *0 1." 2 

Liqueurs, Cordials, Mixtures, and other 
preparations containing Spirits in Ixittle, 
entered in such a manner as to indicate 
that the strength is not to lie tested 

j>er liquid gall. 1 1 5 

Peilumed Spirits |ier liquid gall. *1 4 1 

Note . — Spirits other than cordials, or 
j perfumed, or medicinal, or imjXirted in 
cases, must be im|K)rted in not less than 
9 gal. vessels. 

Upon payment of a difference between 
the Customs Duty on Foreign Spirits 
and the Excise Duty on British Spirits, 

Foreign Spirits may l^e delivered under 
certain conditions for Methylation or for 
use in Art or Manufacture ; but Foreign 
Methylic Alcohol can be used in Art or 
Manufacture without payment of this 
differential duty. 

(*Duty 1«. per gallon extra if imported 
in bottlewS.) 

Sugar: Not exceeding 76'’ of polarization 


Exceeding 76 and not 

I>er cwt. 0 
exceeding 77, i>er cwt. 0 

0 10 

0 10*9 

n 77 

i. iS ,■ 0 

0 11-2 

•1 78 tf 

II 79 0 

0 11*6 

M 79 M 

80 , 0 

0 11*9 

•• 80 II 

81 1, 0 

1 0-3 

II 81 II 

.. 82 M 0 

1 0*6 

ti 82 fi 

.1 83 M 0 

1 


Articles. Rates of Duty. 

£ «. ct. 

Exceeding 83 and not exceeding 84,perowt. 0 1 1*4 



84 

ii 

II 

85 

II 

0 

1 

1-8 


85 

II 

II 

86 

II 

0 

1 

2-2 


86 

II 

II 

87 

Ii 

0 

1 

2-6 


87 

fl 

II 

88 

II 

0 

1 

3 


88 

ft 

• 1 

89 

II 

0 

1 

3-4 


89 

It 

II 

90 

II 

0 

1 

4 


90 

II 

II 

91 

II 

0 

1 

4-5 


91 

II 

II 

92 

II 

0 

1 

5 


92 

H 

II 

93 

ti 

0 

1 

5*6 


93 

II 

II 

94 

II 

0 

1 

6-1 


94 

II 

II 

95 

M 

0 

1 

6 ’6 


95 

It 

II 

96 

II 

0 

1 

7-1 


96 

II 

II 

97 

II 

0 

1 

7*7 


97 

II 

II 

98 

V M 

0 

1 

8-2 


98 . 




II 

0 

1 

10 


Blacking, Liquid, containing sugar or any 

othyr sweetening matter per cwt. 0 0 5 

(Together w^th the duty on any proof 
spirit contained therein.) 

Note. — An additional id. a Ih. is 
chargt‘able in respect of any of the 
undermentioned Sugar articles in the 
manufacture tu which Spirit has been 
used. Confectionerj' in the manufacture 
of which a greater j>erc*entAge of Spirit 
has Ixicn u-^ecl than that covered by the 
Spirit charge of id. the lb. shall be 
chargeable with a Spirit duty rate of Id. 
the lb., or such SpiHV^uty rate as an- 
alysis may show to lie necessary. 


Blacking, Solid, containing sugar or any other 

.sweetening matter per cwt. 

Candied or Drained Peel •. 

Caraine! : — 

.Solid ... 1. 

Li({uid .11 

Cherries, Drained . n 

Chutney. .... •. 

Cocoanut, Sugare<l. i« 

Confectionery : — 

Hard, such as: Sugared Almonds (except 
as lielow). Caraway Seeds, &c... per cwt. 

Sugared Almonds, on the Eiitiy for which 
the Importer has declartKl that the Sugar- 
coating does not exceed 72 i»er cent of the 
total net weight per cwt. 

Soft, viz.: A.B. Gums imported in Bulk, in 
Barrels or Ca.ses, on the Entry for which 
the Importer haA declared that duty on 
the combined quantity of Sugar »id Glu- 
cose used i?. the manufacture of^ the goods 
did not exceed the rate of lOd. the cwt. 

per cwt. 

Other A. B. Gums, Caramels, Chewing 
Gums, Jelly Beans, Turkish Delight, &c. 

jier cwt. 

Oonfectionery, Fig n 

Confectionery, made from Sugar, and con- 


0 0 5 
0 1 4 

0 1 10 
0 1 4 

0 1 0 
0 0 10 
0 0 1(» 


0 1 10 


0 1 4 


oT 0 p) 


0 1 4 
0 2 6 
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Bates of Duty. 

taining no other ingredients except £ «. d. 

flavouring per cwt. 0 1 10 

Licorice, if declared by the Importer not to 
contain more than SO per cent of added 
Sugar or other sweetening matter, sub- 
ject to occasional sampling and testing 

per cwt. 0 0 7 

Flowers, as Violets and Rose Petals, &c., in 
Crystallized Sugar, as Crystallized Fruit 

per cwt. 0 110 

Fruit, Canned and' Bottled, other tlian Fruit 
liable to duty as such, preserved in thin 
Syrup, if the Importer has declared on 
the Entry that it does not contain more 
than 12 per cent of added Sugar...per cwt. 0 0 3 

In other case^ in thin Syrup m 0 0 5 

Fruit, Canned and Bottled, other than 
Fruit liable to duty as such, preserved 
in thick Syrup jHir cwt. (^11 

Fruits: Crystallized, Glace, and Metz, except 

Fruit liable to duty as such per cwt. 0 110 

Imitation, Crystallized or not, on the Entr}’ 
for which «he Importer has declared that 
the Sugar constituents do not exceefl 8(> 
per cent. (Subject to sam^ing for an- 

alysi.s) per cwt, 0 16 

Imitjition, Crystallized or not, in all other 

cases . per cwt. 0 1 10 

Frrit, liable to duty jts such, excej)! Cur- 
ninfs, pre.served in Sugar or otherwi.se. 
whether mixed ’’dth ^er Fruit or not 

per cwt, 0 7 0 

Fruit Pulp, excepting Fruit Pulp liable to 
duty as such, preserved in thin Syrup 

|>er cwt. 0 0 r» 

Excepting Fruit Pulp liable to duty a.s 
such, j)re.served in thick Syrup, a.s Jam 

per cwt. 0 14 

Note . — Tinned and bottled apricots in 
syrup or water, and apricot pulp are not 
liable to duty as jireserved plums, but 
when added sugar is present, as in the 
case of syrup, they are chargeable either 
as fruit, canned or bottled, or as fruit 
pulp. Apricot jam is thus chargeable at 
the rate of Is. Ad. the cwt. as jam whether 
im^Hirted in tins or bottles or not. 

Apricots, crystallized and glace, are 
chargeable with duty as preserved plums. 

(See also “Plums”.) 

Boxes of mixed fruits, su^i as “Metz 
fruits, assorted”, and bottles of “assorted 
fruits in syru^p containing articles liable 
to two^or more distinct rates of duty, are 
aivessed with duty at the highest rate on 
the whole weight, unless the various kinds 
of goods are packed separately, or in sucli 
a manner that an account can be taken 
of each kind. 

Ginger, preserved in Syrup or Sugar h 


articles. Bates of Duty. 

Marmalade, Jams, and Fruit Jellies, if not £ b. d 
• made from Fruit liable to duty as such 

per cwt. 0 14 

Marzipan „ o 1 1 

Milki- 

Condensed, sweetened, whole i, 0 0 9 

Condensed, sweetened, separated or skimmed 

per cwt. 0 0 10 

Condensed, slightly sweetened, whether 
whole, separated, or skimmed, if declared 
by the Importer not to contain more than 
18 per cent of added Sugar, subject to oc- 
casional sampling and testing... per cwt. 0 0 4 

Milk Powder: If declared by the Importer 

not to contain«nny added Sugar Free 

If declared by the Importer not to contain 
more than 36 per cent of added Sugar 

per cwt. 0 0 8 

In all other instances, and in cases in which 
the Importer wishes to dis]>ense with 
samjding and testing per cwt. 0 16 

Note. — Importations entered as Free 
will \ye delivered on deposit of duty at 
the 8rf. rate, pending analysis. lmj)orta- 
tions entered at the 8d. rate are liable to 
sampling and testing. 

Nestle’s Milk Food per cwt. 0 0 7 

Soy, wliun containing Molasses or other 

sweetening matter per cwt. 0 0 5 

Tamarinds, preserved in Syrup... f 0 0 5 

Other Preparations made with added 
Sugar or sweetening matter (other than 
Saccharin). Charged under Section 7, 

Finance Act, 1901, to the .satisfaction of 
the Treasury according to quantity of 
ingredients. * 

Tea tier lb. 0 0 f 

Tob.mx'o, Manufactured, viz.: — 

Cigars I, 0 7 0 

Cavendish or Xegrohead m 0 5 4 

Cavendish or Negrohead Manufactured in 

Bond per lb. 0 4 8 

Other Manufactured Tobacco, viz. : Cigar- 
ettes . imr lb. 0 5 8 

Other sorts . . m 0 4 8 

Snuff containing more than 13 lb. of mois- 
ture in every 100 lb. weight thereof, per lb. 0 4 5 

Snuff not containing more than 13 lb. of 
moisture in every 100 lb. weight thereof 

per lb. 0 5 4 

Unmanufactured, if Stripped or Stemmed, 
containing 10 lb. or more of moisture in 

every 100 lb. weight thereof per lb. 0 3 8J 

Containing less than 10 lb. of moisture in 

eveiy 100 lb. weight thereof per lb. 0 4 

Unmanufactured, if Unstripped or Un- 
stemmed, containing 10 lb. i»r more of 
moisture in every 100 lb. weight thereof 

per lb. 0 3 8 


0 1 4 
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Articles. Bates of Duty. 

Containing less than 10 lb. of moisture in £ g, d. 

every 100 lb. weight thereof per lb. 0 4 1 

Note , — Minimum weight of packages 
allowed to be imported into U.K. is 80 lb. 
gross. 

Wink : Not exceeding 30° of Proof Spirit 

per gall. 0 13 

Exceeding 30° but not exceeding 42° of 

Proof Spirit per gall. 0 3 0 

And for every degree or part of a degree 
beyond the highest above charged, an 

additional duty per gall. 0 0 3 

4dditionaL — On Still Wine imported in 

Bottles per gall. 0 10 

On Sparkling Wine imported in ^Bottles 

per gall. 0 2 6 


All Wines must be entered according 
to their commercial designations, those 
from Spain being also described on the 
entry as “red** or “white". 

Drawbacks 

Drawbacks are allowed on articles exported, or de- 
posited in any bonded warehouse for use as ships' stores, 
or removed to the Isle of Man, if it is shown to the satis- 
faction of the Customs that the duties on importation 
have beet! duly (toid. 

A drawback is allowed to a refiner of molasses pro- 
duced from duty*])aid sugar in Great Britain or Ireland 
and delivered by him to a licensed distiller for use in the 
manufacture of .spirits. 



MAKERS OF MODERN BUSINESS— VIII 


Sir Thomas Sutherland: born at Aberdeen, 1834; early entered 
the service of the P. & O. Company, of which he is now Chairman; 
also Chairman of London Board of Suez Canal Co. ; was a founder of 
Hong Kong docks and of Hgng Kong and Shanghai Bank; Unionist 
M.P. for Greenock, 1884-1900; K.C.M.G., 1891, G.C.M.G., 1897. 

Lord Swaythling (1832-1911); bom Samuel Montagu at Liver- 
pool; founded in 1853 banking house of Samuel Montagu & Co., 
London; Member of Gold and Silver Commission, 1887-90; Liberal 
M.p. for Whitechapel, 18S5-1900; Baronet, 1894, Baron, 1907. 

Sir Henry Tate, Bart. (1819-99); born in Lancashire; entered 
sugar-refining trade in Liverpool, and built up a great business; 
a great patron of a.t; built the Tate Gallery for the nation and 
presented his pictures to it; Baronet, 1898. 

Sir Charle.s Tennant, Bart. (1823-1906); head of Charles 
I'ennant, Sons, &^*Co., chemical merchants; President of the United 
Alkali Company; Liberal M.P. for Glasgow, 1879-80, for Peebles and 
Selkirk, 1880-86; Baronet, 1885. 

David Alfred Tho.mas; born in Aberdare, 1856; senior in 
Thomas & Davey, coal sale agents; Managing Diiector of Cam- 
brian Combine and other South Wales colliery companies; Presi- 
dent of Cardiff Chamber of Commerce, 1S95; Liberal M.P. for 
Merthyr Tydvil, 1888-1910, for Cardiff, 1910. 

.Sir William Purj>ie Treloar, ILvrt.; bom in London, 1843; 
head of firm of Treloar Sons, London, dcaleis in carpets, mats, 
iKrc.; Sheriff of London, i899-i9cx:>; Lord Mayoi of London, 1906-07; 
knighted in 1900; Baronet, 1907. 

JOSIAH Wedgwood (1730-1795); bom in Burslern; entered pottery 
trade; startetl on his own account in 1759; fi)unded Etruria in 1769; 
greatly improved the standard of taste and cpiality in pottery. ( T/ie 
por/rtjif is jyom a puin/i/ij^ by Sir Joshua Rtynoliis,') 

William Whiteley (1831-1907)’; born in Yorkshire; founder in 
1863 of William Whiteley, Ltd., the pioneer of universal provider 

businesses in LoiWon ; shot dead in his office. 

• 

Lord Winterstoioe (1830-1911); born William Henry Wills; 
head of W. D. & H. O. Wills, tobacco manufacturers, Bristol; Chair- 
man of the Imperial Tobaqpo Company; Liberal M.P. for Coventry, 
1880-86, for East Bristol, 1895-1900; Baronet. 1892, Baron, 1905* 
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III. TABLE A 




REGULATIONS FOR MANAGEMENT OF A COMPANY 

LIMITED BY SHARES 

’ (Set I'art III, Chapter IV} 


Preliminary 

• 

1. In lIu'M' ivgu lilt ions, unless tin* t'onk‘.\t other- 
u \M' r<H|mre.s, exjire.ssions delineil in tin* (Vunpanies 
(( ’oiiMihiiation) Act, IfMis, or any statut<uy inodi- 
tuMtion thcM't'of in force at the dale at which tliese 
rcf^ultilions iMH’oim* l>iiKlin^ on tin* cornjiany, shall 
have the laeauiiiKs s*Micliii(*d , and words iin|K)rt- 
in^ the sin^nilar shall iirclude the plural, and vice 
versa, and words inii»r>rtmg the masculine gemhT 
shall lacluile females, and words imiKJrtinp jaTsous 
shall include bodies cor|K)rale. 

Business 

The directors shall have regard to the re>lrn‘- 
lion^ f»n the commencement rtf business impo.scd 
by »t‘ctioii cighly sevt'n of the Com]>anie.s (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1908, if, and so far as, thost* re- 
strictions are binding ii[K>n tht*. eom[)any. 

Shares 

;t. Subject to the provisions, if any, in that Ittdialf 
of the memorandum of asscxdation of the eoinpuny, 
and without prejudice to any apocial rights ]ire- 
viously conferred on the. holder# of existing shares 
in the comf)4uiy, •my share in the company may 
Ik; issueil with sucti preferred, defeved, or other 
s|)ecial or such restrictions, whether in re- 

garcl to dividend, voting, return of share ttipital, 
or otherwise, as the company may fronf time to 
time by special resolution determine. 

4. If at any time the share capital is divided 
into different classes of shares, the rights attached 


to any class (unless otherwise provided by the 
terms of issue of the shares of that class) may be 
varied with the consent in writing of the holders 
(►f tlinK'-fourtli.s of the issued shares of that class, 
oi with the NUiction ot an extraordinary resolu- 
tion piisM'd at a se])arate general meeting of the 
holdci> ll)c >haies of the class. To every such 
<<‘l>aralc general meeting the provisions of these 
icgulations relating in general meetings shall 
apj>ly, but so that the neces- 
Niry (pioniin shall be two |>ersoDS at least hold- 
ing or Representing by proxy one -third of the 
is.siied sliarts of the chiss. ^ 

T). No share shall be offered to the public for 
I subscription except ni)on the terms that the amount 
pa} able on .ij^plication shall hv at least five per 
ct*nt of the nominal amount of the sliarc; and the 
directors >hall, as regards any allotment of shares, 
duly comi)ly with such of the provisions of sections 
eiglity -tive and eighty -eight of the Companies 
((.'onsolidation) Act, IW, as may be applicable 
thcret<». 

G. Kv(‘ry iKTson whose name is entered cus a 
member in the register of menibcrs shall, without 
payment, be entitled to a certificate under the 
common seal of the conn^any sj)ecifying the share 
or shares h(‘ld by him and the amount jiaid up 
lliereon, provided that in respect of a share or 
shares held jointly by sevenil persons the company 
shall not be bound to issue more than one certifi- 
cAte, and delivery of a certificate for a share to 
one of sevenil joint holders shall be sufficient 
delivery to all. 

7. If a share certificate is defaced, lost, or de- 
stroyed, it may be renewed on payment of such 
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fee, if any, not exceeding one shilling, and on such 
terms, if any, as to evidence and indemnity as the. 
directors think fit, 

8. No part of the funds of the company shall 
be employed in the )»urchase of, or in loans upon 
the security of the company's shares. 

Lien 

9. The company shall have a lien on every share \ 
(not being a fully -paid share) for all moneys , 
(whether presently payable or not) called or pay- ’ 
able at a fixed time in respect of that share, and | 
the company shall also have a lien on all shares 
(other than fully-paid shares) standing registered 
in the name of a single person, for all moneys 
presently payable by him or his estate to tlie com- 
pany j but the directors may at any time declare 
any share to be wholly or in part exempt from the j 
provisions of this clause. The company's lien, if ; 
any, on a share shall extend to all dividends {pay- 
able thereon. 

10. The company may sell, in such manner as 

the directors think fit, any shares on which the 
company has a lien, but no side shall he made 
unless some sum in respect of which the lien exists, 
is presently payable, nor until the expiration of \ 
fourteen days after a notice in wTiting, stating and ^ 
demanding payment of such part of the amount . 
in respect of which the lien exists as is presently | 
payable, has been given to the registered holder ' 
for the time being of the share, or the iK*rson en- ; 
titled by reason of his death or btinkruptcy to the 
share. | 

ll^The proceeds of the sale shall applied in | 
payment of such part of the amount in res|>t‘ct of 
which the lien exists as is presently payable, and 
the residue shall (subject to a like lien fc»r sums 
not presently payable a.s existed upon th(‘ shares 
prior to the sale) be paid to the i)orson entitled to 
the shares at the date of the sale. Tin* purchaser 
shall be registered as the holder of the .shares, and 
he shall not be bound to see to the application of 
the purchase jnoney, nor shall hi.s title to the 
shares be affected by any irregularity or invalidity 
in the proceedings in reference to the sale. 

Calls on Shares 

12. The directors may from time to time make 
calls u|K>n the members in resy)ect of any moneys 
uni>aid on their shares, provided that no call shall 
exceed one-fourth of the nominal amrmnt of the 
share, or be payable at less than one month from 
the la.st call; and each member shall (subject to 
receiving at least fourteen days' notice specifying 
the time or times of payment) pay to the coiSSpany 


at the time or times so specified the amount called 
on his shares. 

13. The joint holders of a share shall Ik? jointly 
and severally liable to pay all calls in resfioct 
thereof. 

14. If a sum called in respect of a share is not 
paid before lor on the day appointed for iwiymcnt 
thereof, the person from whom the sum is due 
shall pay interest upon the sum at the rate of five 
j)ounds i)er cent per annum from the day appointed 
for the g)ayment thereof to the time of the actual 
t>ayment, but the directors shall Ik? at lil)erty to 
waive payment of that interest w’holly or iu i»art. 

15. The provisions of these regulathms as to 
I>ayment of interest shall apply in the case of non- 
fjayment of any sum which, by th^ terms of issue 
of a share, becomes i)ayable at a fixed time, w’hether 
on account of the amount of the share, or by way 
of preifiium, as if the same had become payal)le 
by virtue of a cUll duly made and notified. 

16. The direcJtors may make arrangtuiHMiU on 
the issue of shait's for a difference between the 
holders in the amount of calls to lx* i»aid and in 
the times of pajiuAit. 

17. The directors may, if they think fit, n reive 
from any member willing to admnce the same all 
or any |iart of the moneys unealUd and unjKiid 
u|)on any shares held by him ; and utx>n all or'an.v 
of the moneys so advanml may (until the sriine 
would, but for such adxaru’^h, iKX'ome prt\stMitl\ 
pjiyable) pay intere^t at such rat<* (not exctKxling, 
without the siinction of the <‘oini)any in general 
meeting, six |»er cent) as may lx; tigreed uiK>n be 
tween the memlxT laying the sum in advance and 
the directors. 

Transfer and Transmission of 
Shares 

18. The instrument of tnuisfer of any .share iii 
the comivany shall lx; executed both by the tmus 
feror and transferee, and the tran.sferor shall Im* 
deemed to remain a holder of the share until tin* 
name of the transferee is entered in the re.gister of 
meml)ers in resjiect thereof. 

19. Shares in the comfjany shall be transferred 
in the following form, or in any usual or common 
fonn which the directors shall approve : 

I., A.B. of * in consideration of tin* 

sum of £ paid to me by,(J.D. of 

(hereinafter called “ the said transferejp”) do hereby 
tran.sfer to the said transferee the shart [ 4ft shares] 
numbere<| in the undertaking called the 

Company Limited, to hold unto the 
said transferee, his executors, administrators, and 
assigns, subject to the several conditions on wrhich 
I held the .same at the time of the execution there- 
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of : and T, the said transferee, do hereby agree to 
take the said share [nr shares] subject to the con- 
ditions aforesaid. As witness our hands the 
day of 

Witness to the signatures of, <kc. 

20. The directors may decline to register any 
transfer of shares, not l)eing fully-imid shares, to 
a i)erson of whom they do not approve, and may 
also flecline to register any transfer of shares on 
which the company has a lien. The directors may 
also 8usi)end the registration of transfers during 
the fourteen days immediately preceding the 
ordinary general meeting in each year. The direc- 
tors may decline to recognize any instrument of 
transfer unlesi^-- 

(n) a fee not exceeding tw(» shillings and .six- 
}»ence is juiid to the com[winy in resjiect thereof, 
and 

(A) the instrument of tnirisfer is accomj>anied by 
th(‘ (ertificaU' of the shares to which it relates, and 
such utiicr <*vidence as the direcUjrs may n^iisonably 
OMpiirc to show the right of the transferor to niak(‘ 
the traiisfei. ^ 

2 1 . The executors or administrators of a deceased 
sole holder of a .share shall 1 k‘ the (»nly |K?r.sons 
recognized by the (‘ompany as having any title to 
the slisire. In the e^use of a share registered in th(‘ 
ii.ime.s of t\^o or more holders, the surviv<»rs or 
survivor, c»r the executors or administrators of the 
dtH east*d survivor, shall l)e the only js'isons recog* 
nized by the com|winy as having any title tf> the 
sliare. 

22. Any ]X^rson iH'Coming entithul to a share in 
eonsfsj nonce r)f tlie death or bankruj)t<\v of a 
meml>er shall, ujxm .such evidence l)eing produced 
as may from time to time Ik* recpiired by the direc- 
tors, have, the right, eitlier t<» Ik* registered as a 
meml>er in resjKs t f)f the shari* or, instea<l of being 
registered hiiiistdf, to make .such traii>fer of the 
sliaro as the decca.sed or l)ankriipt iktsoh could 
have made ; but the dirt'ctors sliall, in either case, 
have the same right to decline or siis|Hmd n*gis- 
t ration as they would have had in the case of a 
transfer of the shart* by the deceast^ or bankrupt 
|K»rson l>efore the dt*ath or Iwinkniptcy. 

23. A |'K?r8on becoming entitled to a sliare by 
reivson of the death or bjinkrhptcy of the holder 
shall Ik* entitled*^ the same dividends and other 
advantage,^o which he would lx*- entitled if he 
wert* tjii^ff^stered holder of the shaR*, exce])t 
that he shall not, before b<?ing rcgistereil as a 
ineml)er in respect of the sliare, lx* entitled in 
resjiect of it to exercise any right conferred 
by membership iu relation to meetings of the 
company. 


Forfeiture of Shares 

24. If a member fails to pay any call or instal- 
ment of a call on the day appointed for [layment 
thereof, the directors may, at any time thereafter 
during such time as any part of such call or in- 
stalment remains unpaid, serve a notice on him 
requiring payment of so much of the call or in- 
stalment as is uni>aid, together with any interest 
which may have accrued. 

25. The notice shall name a further day (not 
earlier than the expiration of fourteen days from 
the date of the notice) on or before which the 
jmymcnt required by the notice is to be made, and 
.shall state that iS the event of nonpayment at or 
before the time apjiointed the shares in respect of 
which the call was made will be liable to be 
forfeited. 

2G. If the requirements of any such notice a.s 
aforesaid art* not coinjdied with, any share in re- 
sjKct of which the notice has been given may at 
any tiriu* thereafter, lx*fore the payment required 
by tilt* iK>tice has Ixen made, lx* forfeited by a 
resolution of the directors to that effect. 

27. A forfeited sliare may l>e sold or otherwise 
di.sjKKsed of on such terms and in such manner as 
the directors think fit, and at any time before a 
.sile or disposition the forfeiture may Ik? cancelled 
on such terms as the directors think tit. 

28. A perscni whose shares have lx*cn forfeited 
.shall eea.se to lx* a member in re.sj»ect of the for- 
feited .share", but shall, notwithstanding, remain 
liable to pay to the coin})aiiy all moneys which, at 
tlie date of forfeiture, were presently jiayable by 
him to tlie conijiany in resjx^ct of the shares, but 
hi" liability shall cea.se if and when the company 
nx eive payment in full of the nominal amount of 
tlie ."Iiare.". 

2q. A statutory declaration in writing that the 
declarant i" a director of the company, and that a 
.share in tlu* comixiny li.i" been duly forfeited on 
a date .stilted in the deelaration, .shall be conclusive 
evidence of the facts therein ."tilted as against all 
jK*r."on.> claiming to lx* entitled to the share, and 
that declaration, and the receipt of the comixiny 
for the consideration, if any, given for the share 
on tlu* .siile or disjKisition thereof .shall coii.stitutt* 
a g(K>d title to the .share, and the |K*r.son to whom 
the .shan* is .sold or dis[>osed of shall be registered 
as the holder of the share and shall not l>e Ixmnd 
to .sec to the application of the purchase money, 
if any, nor shall his title to the share be affecW 
by any irregularity or invalidity in the proceedings 
in reference to the forfeiture, .sale or disposal of 
the .share. 

30. The provisions of these regulations as to 
forfeiture shall apply in the civse of nonpayment 
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of any sum which, by the terms of issue of a share, ] 
bi'comes pjiyable at a fixed time, whether <»n ac-^ , 
count of the amount of the share, or by way of ■ 
premium, as if tlie same had been payable by 
virtue of a call duly made and notified. 

Conversion of Shares into Stock 

31. The directors may, with the sanction of the 
company ])reviously given in general meeting, con- 
vert any ]^uiid-up shares into stock, and may with 
the like sanction reconvert any stock into ]>aid-up 
shares of any denomination. 

32. The holders of stock may transfer the tsaiius 
or any part thereof, in the sameSnanner, and sub- 
ject to the same regulations, as, and subject t<» 
which, the shares from which the sUu'k arost* 
might previously to conversion have la‘en triUis- 
ferrt‘d, or as near thereto as eireiimstances admit : 
but the directors may from time to time fix tlie 
minimum amount of stock transferable, and rt^- 
strict or forbid the transfer nf fractions ot th.it 
minimum, but the minimum shall not execetl the 
nominal amount of the share's frnm whii h the* 
stock arose. 

33. The holders of stock shall, according to tlu' 
amount of the stix*k held by them, have the siime 
rights, privileges, and advanfciges as regards divi- 
elends, voting at meetings of the eomj».iny, and 
other matters as if they held the shares from \%liich 
the stock arose, but no such privileg** <*r advantage 
(except jiarticipation in the dividends and pnifits 
of the company) shall be conferred by any .'.uch 
aliquot part of stock as would not, il cxistuig in 
sharer, have conferred tliat iniviltge or ad\an 
tage. 

34. Such of the regulations of the (•onii»any 
(other than those relating to share warrants) a«- 
are applicable to paid-up shares sliall ai>ply to 
stock, and the words “share” and “shareholder” 
therein shall include “.stof;k" and “ stock holder’*. 

Share Warrants 

35. The company imiy issue share warrants, and 
accordingly the directors may in their dis< n'tion, 
with resfxjct to any share which is fully jwiid up, 
on application in writing signed by the ))erson 
registered as holder of the share, and authenticated 
by such evidence, if any, a.s the directors may from 
time time require as to the identity of the-|>er- 
9on signing the request, and on receiving the c>erti- 
ficate, if any, of the share, and the amount of the 
stamp duty on the warrant and such fee as the 
directors may from time to time require, issue 
under the company's seal a warrant, duly stamperl, 
stating that the bearer of the warrant is entitled 


to the shares therein specified, and may provide 
by cou^K)ns, or otherwise, for the p.iymeiit of divi- 
dends, or other moneys, on the shares included in 
the warrant 

36. A share warrant shall entitle the 1 carer to 
the shares included in it, and the shares shall l>e 
transferred oy the delivery of the share warrant, 
and the provisions of the regulations of the com- 

I j»any with respect to transfer and transmission of 
shares .shall not apply thereto. 

37. ■q.e Icarer of a share warmnt shall, on sur- 
lender of the warmnt to the (x>m}>any for cancel- 
lation, and on i>ayment of such sum »is tin* direc- 
tor> may from time to time prescrilc, Ic entitled 
t<» have his name entereii as a memlcr in the 
register of inemlcrs in respect of the shart's in- 
cluded in the warmnt. 

38. The bearer of a sliare warmnt may at any 
time dt^KXsit the warrant at the ofiiee of the coin- 
piiny, and so long as the wirrant remains so dr- 
iJOsited the dej) 08 itt)r shall have the siime right of 
signing a rwpiisition for cAlling a meeting of tht‘ 
conqiany, and of attending and voting and exi r- 
cising the other privileges of a iiiendHir at <iny 
iiKvting held after the expiration of two ele.ir 
days from the time of deposit, as if his name wen* 
inserted in tlie register of members as the holder 
of the shares includtHl in the deposited warrant. 
Not more than one jwrson shall Ix' recogni7.ed a> 
de[>ositor of the shan* \v^rr\nt. The eonqmny 
Nhall, on two days^ written notice, n.*turn the de- 
|K),sited share warmnt U) the dtqxxsitr^r. 

3‘l. Subjeet as herein otberwisi' expressly pn>- 
vide<l n<i jKTson shall, as bearer of a share; warrant, 
>igm a requisition for ciilling a meeting of the 
<-oini>any, or attend, or vote, or exercifw' any other 
]»rivilege <»f a memlxr at a meeting of the erun- 
iwmy, or Ic eiititled to receive any notices frrun the 
cfunjKiny : but tli«' Icarer of a share warmnt shall 
Ic 1 ‘ntitled in all »>t]ier n;s|K«ts to the same privi- 
leges and advantages as if he were named in the 
register of nieinbt'rs as the bolder of the shares 
included in the warrant, and he shall be a mcml>er 
of the com[»any. 

40. The directors may from time to time make 

rules ii.s to the terms on which (if they shall think 
fit; a new share warmnt or coupon may be issutul 
by way of renewal in case of defacement, los.s, nr 
destniction. ‘ 

Alteration of Capital^^^ 

41. The directors may, with the sanction of an 
extraordinary resolution of the company, increase 
the share capital by such sum, to be divided into 
shares of such amount, as the resolution shall 
prescribe. 
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42. Subject to any direction to the contrary 
that may b^? given by the resolution sanctioning 
the increase of share capital, all new shares shall, 
before issue, be offered to such persons as at the 
date of the ofter are entitled to receive notices 
from the company of general meetings in pro- 
l)ortioii, as nearly as the circumstances admit, to 
the amount of the existing shares to which they 
are entitled. The offer shall be made by notice 
s])ecifying themuniber of shares offered, and limit- 
ing a time within which the offer, if not accepted, 
will be deemed to be declined, and, after the 
expiration of that time, or on the receipt of an 
intimation from the person to whom the offer is 
made that he declines to accept the shares offered, 
the directors n*ay dispose of the same in such 
manner as they think most beneficial to the coin- 
|)any. The directors may likewise so dispose of 
any new shares which (by reason of tlw ratio 
which the new shares bear to shares held by j)er- 
.sons entitled to an offer of new shares) cannot, in 
the opinion of the directors, l)e cxinveniently offered 
under tliis article. 

43. The new shares shall be j?ubject to the same 
provisions with reference to the jjayment of calls, 
lien, transfer, transmission, forfeiture, and other- 
wise as the shares in the original share c.apital. 

44 The comi^tiny may, by siKreial rc'solution — 

(a) Consolidate and divide its .shartj capital 
into shares of larger amount than its existing 
shares : 

(b) By subdivision of its existing shares, or any 
of them, divide the whole, or any part, of its share 
capital into shares of .smaller amount than is fixed 
by the memorandum of {ts.so<^iiition, subject, never- 
theless, to the provi.sions of [mragra])h (fl) of sub- 
.sc'ction (1) of .section forty-one of the Com]Mnics 
(Consolidation) Act, 19()rt: 

(c) Cancel any shares w'hich, at the date of the 
iwissing of the resolution, have not Ixjen taken or 
agrcerl to be taken by any |X‘rson : 

{(I) Reduce its share capital in any manner and 
with, and subject to, any incident authorized, and 
consent required, by law. 


I 


j 


i 


General Meetings 

45. The statutory general meeting of the com- | 
pany shall be held within the ^wriod required by | 
se<;tion .sixty-five pf the Comi>anies ((Consolidation) | 
Act, 1908. " , i 

40. A^g||iAal meeting shall be held once in j 
every year at .such time (not being more than fif- 
U*en months after the holding of the last preceding ! 
general meeting) and place as may be prescribed 
by the company in general meeting, or, in default, 
at such time in the month following that in which 


the anniversary of the company’s incorporation 
occurs, and at such place, fis the directors shall 
Appoint. In default of a general meeting Ixdng 
so held, a general meeting shall be held in the 
month next following, and may be convened by 
any two members in the same manner as nearly as 
pos.sible a.s that in which meetings are to be con- 
vened by the directors. 

47. The above-mentioned general meetings shall 
be called ordinary meetings; all other general 
meetings shall be called extraordinary. 

48. The directors may, whenever they think tit, 
convene an extraordinary general meeting, and 
extraordinary general meetings shall also be con- 
vened on such re<fuisition, or, in default, may be 
convened by such requisitionists, as provided by 
.section sixty-six of the Comjwinies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1 908. If at any time there are not within the 
United Kingdom sufficient directors capable of 
acting to form a quorum, any director or any two 
member.s of the company may convene an extra- 
ordinary general meeting in the same manner a.s 
nearly as |>ossil)le as that in which meetings may 
be convened by the director. 

Proceedings at General Meeting 

49. 8c‘ven days’ notice at the least (exclusive of 
the day on which the notice is served or deemed 
to be served, but inclu.sive of the day for which 
notice is given) sjxKjifying the place, the day, and 
the hour of meeting and, in case of special busi- 
ne^ss, the general nature of that business, shall be 
given in manner hereinafter mentioned, or in such 
other manner, if any, OvS may be pre.scribed l>j’ the 
com|>any in general meeting, to such persons as 
are, under the regulations of the company, en- 
titled to receive such notices from the cora]^ny; 
but the non-receipt of the notice by any member 
.shall not invalidate the proceedings at any general 
iiKH'ting. 

,50. All business shall In* deemed special that i.s 
transacted at an extraordinary’ meeting, and all 
that is transacted at an ordinary meeting, with 
the exception of sanctioning a dividend, the con- 
sideration of the accounts, balance sheets, and the 
ordinary reix)rt of the directors and auditors, the 
election of directors and other officers in the place 
of those retiring by rotation, and the fixing of the 
remuneration of the auditors. 

.51. No busincvss shall lx* transacted at any 
general meeting unless a quomin of meml>ers is 
])resent at the time wdien the meeting proceeds to 
busine.ss ; .save as herein otherwise provided, three 
meinl>ers j)ersonally present shall l>e a quorum. 

.52. If within half au hour from the time ap- 
|K)inted for the meeting a quorum is not present,. 
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the meeting, if convened upon the requisition of 
luenibers, shall be dissolved ; in any other case it 
shall stand adjourned to the same day in the next 
week, at the same time and place, and if at the 
adjourned meeting a quorum is not present within 
half an hour from the time appointed for the 
meeting the members present shall be a quorum. 

53. The chairman, if any, of the board of direc- 
tors shall preside as chairman at every geucnil 
meeting of the company. 

54. If there is no such chairman, or if at any 
meeting he is not present within fifteen minutes 
after the time appointed for holding the meeting 
or is unwilling to act as chairman, the memlwrs 
present shall choose some one if their numlxT to 
be chairman. 

55. The chairman may, with the consent of any 
meeting at which a quorum is present (and shall 
if so directed by the meeting), adjourn the met.*tiiig 
from time to time and from place to pla<'e, but 
no business shall be transjicted at any adjounied 
meeting other than the business left unfinished at 
the meeting from which the adjournment took 
place. When a meeting is adjourned for ten days 
or more, notice of the adjourned meeting shall be 
given as in the ease of an original meeting. ISiive 
iis aforesaid it shall not be necessar>’ to give any 
notice of an adjournment or of the bu.^iness to 
transacted at an adjourned meeting. 

56. At any general meeting a resolution init to 
the vote of the meeting shall be decided on a show 
of hands, unless a poll is (before or on the declara- 
tion of the result of the show of hands) demanded 
by at least tliree meml)ers, and, unless a {xdl i> 
demoded, a declaration by the chairman that a 
resolution has, on a show of hands, l>een ciirried, 
or carried unanimously, or by a jiarticular majority, 
or lost, and an entry to that effect in the lK)ok of 
the proceedings of the company, shall be conc lusive 
evidence of the fact, without proof of the nuinUT 
or proportion of the votes recorded in favour of, 
or against, that resolution- 

67. If a poll is duly demanded it .shall l»c taken 
in such manner as the chairman directs, and the 
result of the ^11 shall be deemed to Ik? the re- 
solution of the meeting at which the jKdl mm 
demanded. 

58. In the case of an equality of votes, whether 
on a show of hands or on a ix)ll, the chairman of 
the meeting at which the show of hands takes 
place or at which the poll ls demanded, sha^ be 
entitled to a second or casting vote. 

59. A poll demanded on the election of a chair- 
man, or on a question of adjournment, shall l>c 
taken forthwith. A poll demanded on any other 
4|uestioii shal] be taken at such time as the chair- 
man of the meeting directs. 


Votes of Members 


60. On a show of hands every member present 
in person shall have one vote. On a poll every 
member shall have one vote for each share of 
which he is the holder. 

61. In tlie case of joint holders the vote of the 
senior w'ho tenders a vote, whether in jierson or 

! by proxy, shall be accepted to the exclusion of 
I the votes of the other joint holders; and for 
this purpose seniority shall lie determined by the 
order iti which the names stand in the register of 
members. 

62. A member of unsound mind, or in resjHJCt 
of whom an order has been made by any court 
having jurisdiction in lunacy, may vote, whether 

; on a show of hands or on a poll, by his committee, 
curaU>r bonis, or other person in the nature of 
; a committee or curator bonis appointed by that 
court, and any t;ipch coinmittets curator lK>nis, or 
otlier person may, on a poll, vote by proxy. 

63. No memlKT shall 1 k> entitled to vote at any 
gcnenil meeting unless all calls or other sums 
presently payable him in rcsjKJCt of shares in 
the con»piUiy have been i»aid. 

64. On a 1K>11 votes may he given either iK?r- 
.sonally or by proxy. 

65. The instrument ap]>ointing a proxy shaU 1« 
‘ in writing under the hand of the appointor or 

: hi.< attorney duly authorized «in writing, or, if the 
ap}K>intor is a corjioration, ihcr under the common 
seal, or under the hand of an officer or attorney so 
authorized. No fxirson .shall act as a proxy unle.s.H 
either he Ls entitled on his own behalf to b(^ present 
and vote at the mating at which lie acts as proxy, 
or he has Ikoii apixiinted to act at that meeting as 
proxy for a corj:K>ration. 

66. The instrument ajipointing a proxy and the 
. ]K>wer of attorney or other authority, if any, under 
■ which it is signed or a notarially certified copy 
j of that j>ower or authority shall be deposited at 
I the regi.‘iU?red office of the company not less than 
\ forty -eight hours before the time for holding 

the meeting at >vhich the person named in the 
instrument jirojioaes to vote, and in default 
the instniment of proxy shall not be treated a.s 
valid. 


67. An instrument appointing a proxy may be 
in the following fotm, or in any other form which 
the directors shall approve , 


Company, Limited. 


“ I of in the county of 

‘ being a member of the 
Company, Limited, hereby appoint of 

as my proxy to vote for me and on my 
behalf at the [ordinary or extraordinary (u the caee 
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fimy he\ general meeting of the company to be held 
on the day of and at any 

adjournment thereof.” 

Signed this day of 

Directors 

68. The number of the directors and the names 
of the first directors shall be determined in writing 
hy a majority of the subscribers of the memorandum 
cjf association. 

6l>. The remuneration of the directors shflSl from 
time to time be determined by the company in 
general meeting. 

70. The qualification of a director shall be the 

holding of at lea^t one share in the comfiany, and 
it shall Ik; his duty to comply with the provisions 
of sei tion seventy-three of the Companies (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1908. ^ 

Powers and Duties of Directors 

71. Th(‘ business of the compiny shall Ik* man- 
aged by the din^ctors, who uij^y iwiy all e.\i>enses 
im urreil in getting up and registering the com- 
pany, and may exorcist* all such j>owers of the 
< o]nj»any tus art* not, by the Companies (Omsoli- 
li.itkm) Act, 1908, or any sUitutory nuKlification 
thereof for the time Inking in force, or by these 
articles, reijuired to J)c exerciwul by the conquiny 
in general meeting, stfiiject nevertheless to any 
regidation of these articles, to the provi>i(nis of 
the sjiid Act, and to such ri'gulations, Iniiig not 
im oii.sistent with the aforesaid regidations or pro- 
visions, as may Ik* prescrilx^d by the eonqiany in 
general mtHiting; but no regulation made by the 
eoinpany in general mtrting shall invalidate any 
prior act of the directors which would have U*en 
\alid if that regulation had not lK*en niiule, 

72. Tlie dir(K*tors may from time to time appoint 

one or more of their Ik sly to the office <»f managing 
tlirwtor or manager for such term, and at such 
remuneration (whether by way of sjilary, or com- 
mission, or juirticijiation in profits, or ]mrtly in (»ne 
way and partly in another) Jis they may think fit, 
and a director so a[)|K>inted shall not, while hold- 
ing that office, be subject to retirement by rotation, 
or taktm into acc*oiint in determining the rotation 
of retirtmient of directors; bift his a]qM)intment 
.shall Ik* subject lo determination ipso facto if lie 
ce.ases ft'om any cause to be a dir^dor, or if the 
comfiai^^l^^nenil meeting resolve that his tenure 
of the office of managing director or manager be 
determined. ' 

73. The amount for the time l)eing remaining 
undischarged of moneys borrowed or raised by the 
directors for the purposes of the company (other- 


wise than by the issue of sliare capital) shall not 
at any time exceed the issued share capital of the 
company without the sanction of the company in 
general meeting. 

74. The directors shall duly comply with the 
provisions of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
1908, or any statutory modification thereof for the 
time being in force, and in particular with the pro- 
visions in regard to the registration of the par- 
ticulars of mortgages and charges affecting the 
property of the conqiany, or created by it, and 
to keeping a register of the directors, and to send- 
ing to the Registrar of Companies an annual list 
of members, and a summary of particulars relating 
thereto, and noticoiof any consolidation or increase 
of share ciipital, or conversion of shares into stock, 
and coi)ies of sjKcial resolutions, and a copy of the 
register of directors and notifications of any changes 
therein. 

75. The (lir(‘ctors shall cause minutes to be made 
in books ]»rovided for the purpose — 

(a) ol all aj>ix)intments of officers made by the 
direcU>rs ; 

(/>) ot the names of the directors present at each 
meeting of the directors and of any committee of 
the directors ; 

((•)of all n'solutions and proceedings at all meet- 
ings of the company, and of the directors, and of 
committees of directors, 

and every director j)re.sent at any meeting of 
directors or committee of directors shall .sign his 
name in a b(K)k to be kept for that purpose. 

The Seal ^ 

76. Tht‘ seal ot the company .shall not be affixed 
t<» any instrument except by the authority of a 
resf>luti(m <*f the Ixiard of directors, and in the 
presence fd at least two directors and of the secre- 
tary (»r such f>ther j)erson as the directors may 
appoint for the purpose ; and those two directors 
and .'•e<*retiiry or other ix*rson as afoiesaid shall 
sign every instrument to which the seal of the 
company is >o affixed in their presence. 

Disqualifications of Directors 

77. The office of director shall be vacated, if the 
director— 

(ri) cea.ses to be a director by virtue of section 
.si*venty three of the Companies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1*908; or 

{h) holds any other office of profit under the 
company except that of managing director or 
manager; or 

(r) becomes bankrupt ; or 
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(d) is found lunatic or becomes of unsound 
mind; or 

(c) is concerned or participates in the profits of 
any contract with the company : 

Provided, however, that no director shall vacate 
his office by reason of his being a member of any 
company which has entered into contracts with or 
done any work for the company of which he is 
director: but a director shall not vote in respect 
of any such contract or w'ork, and if he does so 
vote his vote shall not be counted. 

Rotation of Directors 

m 

78. At the first ordinary meeting of the company 
the whole of the directors shall retire from office, 
and at the ordinary meeting in every subsequent 
year one-third of the directors for the time being, 
or, if their number is not three or a multiple of 
three, then the number nearest to one-third, shall 
retire from office. 

79. The directors to retire in every year shall l>e 
those who have been longest in office since their 
last election, but as between j.>ersons who Wcame 
directors on the same day those to retire shall 
(unless they otherwise agree among themselves) 
be determined by lot. 

80. A retiring director shall be eligible for re- 
election. 

81- The company at the general meeting at 
which a director retires in manner aforesaid may 
fill up the vacated office by electing a person 
thereto. 

82. If at any meeting at which an election of 
directors ought to take place the places of the 
vacating directors are not filled up, the meeting 
shall stand adjourned till the same day in the next 
week at the same time and place, and, if at the 
adjourned meeting the places of the vacating 
directors are not filled up, the vacating directors, 
or such of them as have not had their places filled 
up, shall be deemed to have been re-elected at the 
adjourned meeting. 

83. The company may from time to time in 
general meeting increase or reduce the number 
of directors, and may also determine in what rota- 
tion the increased or reduced number is to go out 
of office. 

84. Any casual vacancy occurring in the board 
of directors may be filled up by the directors, but 
the person so chosen shall be subject to retirement 
at the same time as if he had become a director on 
the day on which the director in w*hose place he is 
appointed was last elected a director. 

86. The directors shall have power at any time, 
and from time to time, to app<^ a personas an 


j additional director who shall retire from office, at 
I the next following ordinary general meeting, but 
j shall be eligible for election by the com|>any at 
* that meeting as an additional director. 

86. The company may by extraordinary resolu- 
tion remove any director before the expiration of 
his period of office, and may by an ordinary re- 
solution appoint another person in his stead; the 
person so appointed shall be subject to retirement 
at the same time as if he had beoome a director 
on the day on which the director in whose place 
he is ippointed was last elected a director. 

Proceedings ox Directors 

87. The directors may meet together for the 
dcsi>atch of business, ac^oum, and otherwise regu- 

' late their meetings, as tliey think fit Questions 
arising at any meeting shall be decided by a ma- 
jority of votes.. In case of an equality of votes 
the chairman shall have a second or casting vote. 
A director may, and the secretary on the rtnjui- 
sition of a director shall, at any time summon a 
meeting of the diii^tors. 

88. The quorum necessary for the transaction 
of the business of the directors may be fixed by 
the directors, and unless so fixed shall (when the 
number of directors exceeds tlirec) be three. • 

89. The continuing directors may act notwith 
standing any vacancy in thsir body, but, if aiul 
HO long as their number is Induced below the num- 
ber fixed by or pursuant to the regulations of the 
comi>any as the necessary quorum of directors, the 
continuing directors may act for the purpose of 
increasing the numlier of directors to that number, 
or of summoning a general meeting of the company, 
hut for no other purpose. 

90. The directors may elect a chairman of their 
meetings and determine the period for which he 
is to hold office; but, if no such chairman is 
elected, or if at any meeting the chairman is not 
presfmt within five minntes after the time ap- 
(K>inted for bolding the same, the directors present 
may choose one of their number to be chairman of 
the meeting. 

91 . The directors may delegate any of their powers 
i to committees consisting of such member or mem- 
bers of their body as they think fit; any committee 
so formed shall itf the exerrise of the fww'ers so 
delegated conform to any regu^rions that may be 
imposed on tfi^m by the directors. 

92. A committee may elect a chairhmh^^ 
meetings : if no such chairman is elected, or if at 
any meeting the chairman is not present within 
five minutes after the time appoint for holding 
the same, the members present may choose one of 
their number to be chairman of the meeting. 
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93. A committee may meet and adjourn as they 
think proper. Questions arising at any meeting 
shall be determined by a majority of votes of the 
members present, and in case of an equality of 
votes the chairman shall have a second or casting 
vote. 

94. All acts done by any meeting of thp directors 
or of a committee of directors, or by any person 
acting as a director, shall, notwithstanding that 
it be afterwards discovered that there was some 
defect in the appointment of any such directors or 
persons acting as aforesaid, or that they A any 
of them were disqualified, be as valid as if every 
such [)erson had been duly appointed and was 
qualified to be a director. 

Dividends and Reserve 

95. The company in general meeting may djgsclare 
dividends, but no dividend shall exceed the amount 
recommended by the directors. 

90. The directors may from time to time pay 
to the meml>ers such interim dividends as appear 
to the directors to be justified bv the profits of the 
company. 

97. No dividend shall be \md otherwise than 
out of ]>rofits. 

98. Subject to the right‘4 of persons, if any, 
entitled to shares with sjieeial rights as to divi- 
dends, all dividends shall l>e declared and paid 
according to the amounli^ paid on the .shares, but 
if and .so long as nothing is paid up on any of the 
shares in the comjmny divide nd.s may l>e declared 
and paid according to the amounts of the shares. 
No amount paid on a .share in advunce of calls 
shall, while carrying interest, be treated for the 
pur[X)se8 of this article as paid on the share. 

99. The directors may, before recommending any 

dividend, set aside out of the profits of the com- 
pany such sums ns they think projxir ius a reserve 
or reserves which shall, at the discretion of the 
directors, be applicable for meeting contingencie.s, 
or for equalizing dividends, or for any other pur- 
pose to which the profits of the company may l>e 
properly applied, and pending .such application 
may, at the like discretion, either be employed 
in the business of the company or l>e invested in 
such investments (other than shares of the com- 
pany) as the directors may frem time to time 
think fit. ^ 

100. If several pdfsons are registej^ as joint 

holders ofapjf share any one of them may give 
effectual fCceipts for any dividend payable on tlie 
share. • 

101. Notice of any dividend that may have been 
declared shall be given in manner hereinafter men- 
'tioned to the persons entitled to share therein. 

VoL. VIII. 


102. No dividend shall bear interest against the 
company. 

Accounts 

103. The directors shall cause true accounts to 
be kept — 

Of the sums of money received and expended 
by the company and the matter in respect of 
which such receipt and expenditure takes place, 
and 

Of the assets and liabilities of the company. 

104. The books of account shall be kept at the 
registered ofiice of the company, or at such other 
j)lace or jdaces as tke directors think fit, and shall 
always be open to the inspection of the directors. 

105. The directors shall from time to time deter- 
mine whether and to what extent and at what 
times and places and under what conditions or 
regulations the accounts and books of the com- 
pany or any of them shall be open to the inspec- 
tion of memiDers not being directors, and no mem- 
ber (not being a director) shall have any right of 
in.specting any account or book or document of 
the company e.xcept as conferred by statute or 
authorized by the directors or by the company in 
general meeting. 

106. Once at least in every year the directors 
shall lay before the company in general meeting 
a profit and loss account for the period since the 
preceding account or (in the ca.se of the first ac- 
count) since the incorporation of the company, 
made iii> to a date not more than six months 
IxTore such meeting. 

107. A balance sheet shall be made out in ejery 
year and laid before the company in general meet- 

j ing made iii> to a date not more than six months 
iH'fore siicli meeting. The balance sheet shall be 
accomj>anied by a report of the directors as to the 
state of the company’s affairs, and the amount 
which they recommend to be paid by way of divi- 
dend, and the amount, if any, which they propose 
to carry to a reserve fund. 

108. A coi)y of the Imlancc sheet and report 
shall, .st‘vcn days j^reviously to the meeting, be 
sent to the persons entitled to receive notices of 
general meetings in the manner in which notices 
are to be given hereunder. 

Audit 

109. Auditors shall be apjiointed and their duties 
regulated in accordance with sections one hundred 
and twelve and one hundred and thirteen of the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, or any statu- 
tory modification thereof for the time being in 
force. 


113 
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Notices 

110. A notice may be given by the company to 
any member either personally or by sending it by 
post to him to his registered address, or Qf he has 
no roistered address in the United Kingdom) to 
the address, if any, within the United Kingdom 
snpplied by him to the company for the giving 
of notices to him. 

Where a notice is sent by post, service of the 
notice shsll be deemed to be effected by properly 
addressing, prepaying, and posting a letter con- 
taining the notice, and unless the contrary is 
proved to have been effected at the time at which 
the letter would be delivered in the ordinary course 
of post. 

111. If a member has no registered address in 
the United Kingdom and has not supplied to the 
company an address within the United Kingdom 
for the giving of notices to him, a notice addre&scd 
to him and advertised in a newspaper circulating 
in the neighbourhood of the registered office of the 
company, shall be deemed to be duly given to him 
on the day on which the advertisement appears. 

112. A notice may be given by the company to 
the joint holders of a share by giving notice to the 
joint holder named first in the register in re>|)ect 
of the share. 


113. A notice may be given by the company to 
the persons entitled to a share in consequence of 
the death or bankruptcy of a member by sending 
it through the post in a prepaid letter addressed 
to them by name, or by the title of representa- 
tives of the deceased, or trustee of the l»nkrupt, 
or by any,like description, at the address, if any, 
in the United Kingdom supplied for the purpose 
by the persons claiming to Ito so entitled, or (until 
such an address has been so supplied) by giving 
the notice in any manner in which the same might 
have *0600 given if the death or bankruptcy had 
not occurred. 

114. Notice of every general meeting shall be 
given in some manner hereinbefore authorized 
to (a) every member of the company (including 
bearers of share warrants) except those members 
who (having no re^tered address within the 
United Kingdom) have not supplied to the com- 
pany an addrei^ within the United Kingdom for 
the giving of notices to them, and also to (/>) every 
person entitled to a share in consequence of the 
death or bankruptcy of a member, who, but for 
his death or banjtruptcy, would be entitled to 
receive notice of the meeting. No other persons 
shall be entitled to receive notices of general 
meetings. 



IV. THE WORKING MACHINERY OF THE 
. NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT 


The National Insurance Act, 1911, and other j 
schemes of insurance in relation to track'*, have \ 
been considered by Mr. Chiozza Money in a sfKir ial : 
article in Part III of this book (see Vol. V, p. 26). 
What is here considere^l is the practical working 
machinery of the Act, a.s it affects enifJoyer and ! 
employee, with especial regard to the Health i>ro- 
visions, as coming more within the sco|)e of general 1 
business, but also with regard to its Unemployment j 
provisions as applicable to a}K*cial trades. i 

The scheme, which was so much criticized, i.s 
now in actual working; and if it is still suscci)tible 
of further improveinents this is to a considerable 
degree because it is Impossible for so large an 
exi)eriment to be undertaken with machinery pro- 


vided in advance to meet every contingency. Per- 
fection can only come with trial— and will then be 
due not merely to the framers of the Act, but also 
to those public-spirited ]:)ersons who are giving 
tht‘ir skilled and voluntary services on Insurance 
Uominittees, and others who were active in the 
formation of Approved Societies. 

In analysing the working machinery of the 
National Insurance Act of 1911, it wdll be found 
convenient to treat sei>arately the questions of 
Health Insurance and Unemployment Insurance, 
which not only embrace distinct subject-matters 
but are administered by two entirely distinct 
Government Departments. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


If an analysis is first made of the Health Insur- 
ance ftfift of the Act, its comprehension will he 
l^icrhaps simplified if we deal separately with the 
ipuestions of : (a) The persons brought either volun- 
tarily or compulsorily within the oiKjration of the 
Act; {b) the contributions made by these con- 
tributors, the employers, and the State, and the 
I>enefits given in return for the contributions ; and 
(r) the financial and administrative machinery by 
which the Act is carried into efiect. 

Persons Entitled tg Benefits 

Persons enjoyisf the benefits of the Act fall 
into two priqiary classes: (a) compulsory or em- 
ployed cftn^ributors ; (6) voluntary contributors. 

Compulsory Contributors 

Subject to the exception that no person under 
the age of sixteen or over the age of seventy comes 
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under the oi^)eration of the Act in any capacity 
whatsoever, every manual labourer, whatever may 
be his or her wages, and every non-manual em- 
ployee not earning more than £160 per annum, 
ranks aus a compulsory contributor. This broad 
rule is subject to the qualification that where such 
an employee is in receipt of an income of £26 a 
year independently of his owm personal exertions, 
w’hile remaining subject to the compulsory opera- 
tion of the Act, in so far that the employer is 
necessarily bound to pay the appropriate contri- 
bution, the employee is personally relieved from 
the obligation of paying contributions, but must 
obtiiin from the Insurance Commissioners a certi- 
ficate of exemption. On a similar principle, every 
jierson who is ordinarily and mainly dependent 
for livelihood upon some other person, is equally 
entitled to a certificate of exemption, though the 
employer is none the less equally bound to pay 
his contributions. The Act applies impartially to 
all employees and outworkers, whether they be 
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male or female. Casual labourers, when employed 
for the purpose of the employer's trade or busi- 
ness, also come within the Act. It should be 
mentioned that a wife employed by her husband, 
or a husband employed by his wife, is outside the 
scope of the Act. Female outworkers whose hus- 
bands are already insured under the Act and who 
look to their husbands for a substantial jmrt of 
their maintenance, are exempted altogether from 
the operation of the Act. 

When the employee is an agent and gets as re- 
muneration not a regular salary but commission or 
certain specified fees, or a share in the profits, he 
will be outside the Act in cases wliere he works ! 
for more than one employer, or if his real soun'e ! 
of livelihood is some other occuj^ation. TIiujn all 
commercial travellers who travel for more than 
one firm and who are ]iaid by commission are not 
insurable as employed contributors. Similarly, 
the visiting governess or tutor with a giuieral 
clientele does not rank an em|>luyed con- 
tributor. 

Voluntary Contributors 

There are certain classes of individuals who, ! 
white not swept compulsorily within the ambit of ^ 
the Act, have the option of entering it if they so 
desire. These are called voluntary contributors. 
Voluntary contributors fall into two class^^s: (a) 
those persons who, while not emphiyed, arc en- 
gaged in some regular occupation (on which they 
depend for their livelihood) out of which they do 
not earn more than £160 per year; and (4) tliOf,e 
persons who have already been employod con 
tributors for a period of five years, irrt'sja'etivc 
of the amount by which after tht* expiration f»f 
the five years their incomes may exceed the sum 
of £160. The benefits enjoye<l by voluntary con 
tiibutors are the .same as those enjoytKl by com 
pulsory contributors, with the exception that . 
voluntary contributors arc treated slightly le.ss 
leniently with regard to arrears. As will l)e sffn ; 
shortly, there is a substantial difference in the 
contribntioiM payable, this difference l>ping ac- 
counted for by the facts that in many cases the 
gross rate is higher, and that the voluntary crin- { 
tributor himself pays that proportion of the rate - 
which in the case of the employed contributor Is j 
payable by the employer. 

Employer’s and Employees^ 
Contributions 

The ordinary rates of contributions payable are, 
as can be seen from Mr. Chiozza Money’s tables 
(see VoL V, pp. 26, 27), 7d. per week in respect of 
male emplc^ees and 6d. a week in th^ case ^ 


female employees, of which sums 3J. jier week i^ 
payable by the employer, leaving the employee’s 
contribution 4^/. per week in the case of males and 
3d. per week in the case of females. Tliesc rates 
of 7d. and 6d. are exclusive of the State grant, 
which ultimately works out, as will Ix' subse- 
quently explained, at a sum roughly equivalent 
to 2d. per week. 

In the ctme of employed contributors who do 
not earn more than half a crown a day, while the 
gross njte {xiyable remains the same, the prf»iK>r- 
tions jiayable by the employer, employee, ami the 
State are altered with a view to relieving either 
wholly (as in the case of insured employees earn- 
ing not more than 1^. (k/. per day) or fxirtially (as 
in tlie cxise of insured employees caniing not more 
than 2s. 6(f. per day) the pooitT classes of the 
working i>oj)ulation of the burden of paying con- 
tributiMKs. These six^cial modificatiou>, however, 
only enure for the benefit of those coutril)^tor.^ 
who are over twenty -one, and who are not given 
board and lodging as |)art of their remuneration. 
In the case of the worse paid claases of outworkers 
there is power to «fix the amount of the con- 
tribution by the amount of work at^.tiially done. 

The ])roportions of these rates indicuitetl a.s jkiv 
able by the employer and employee rt'sjiectiNeiv, 
have only reference to the tinie when the insun^d 
l>ersoii is actually employed. When he is out of 
work, ho is conse<|Uently liable to pay tliat pro- 
IKirtion of the raU* which, "when he was in work, 
was p>ayable by the employer. To meet, however, 
the s|>ecial cases of thew trades which are esst^n- 
tially “seasonal”, in w'hicb employees are in the 
onlinary course of events extremely busy during 
one jxirt of the yeiir and extremely slack during 
the remainder, the Insurance Commissioners liave 
jKiwer, in the case of any trade they think prcqwr 
to .s}R»cify, to incT(*ase the rate {xiyablc by the 
injured ]>ersons during the busy season, and to 
reduce the rate j jay able during the slack season, 
so iis to ef|nalize the burden and spit*ad it as prf» 
fsirtionatcly as is feasible over the whole year. 

From the |K)int of view of employers, ever>' 
wec'k starts on a Monday (except in the case of 
outw'orkors). In the ca.sc^ of the same workman 
lieing employed by different employers in the 
cours€‘ of the same week, though prima /acif the 
employer who firsf employs the workman U liable 
for the whole of the employerjki^contribution, pro- 
vision has boen made to enable cjpuring houses 
of labour to be set up, as at the Liverpqpl Docks, 
by means of which each employer pays his pro- 
portionate share of the employer’s contribution. 
In other less organized occupations employers may 
contribute in rotation by voluntary arrangraent. 
In certain cases, moreover, where the contributor 
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Is under the direct control of some person other 
than his immediate employer, such person ranks 
as his employer for the purposes of the Act, though 
lie is entitled to deduct the amounts paid from any 
sums {layable by him to the immediate employer. 

Cards and Insurance Stamps 

The actual payments, whether made by the cm- 
ployer or the*^ contributor, are effected through the 
medium of special Insurance stamps puA‘hasaV>le 
at the post offices. Each contributor is provided 
with an Insurance Card, to be obtained either from 
his Approved Society (see p. 137) or from the Post 
Office. The ejnployer is required to affix to this 
card, on a day not later than the day on which wages 
are jKiid, a single stamp of the value of the joint 
contribution due from himself arnl from the con- 
tributor, for every week for which a contri()ution is 
payable, and each stamp must iKi cancelled when 
aliixi'd by writing the date across it in ink or by a 
iiietallie die with black indelible ink. The contri- 
butor is (‘ntitled to the custofly of tlx* aird, though 
It niciy kept by the employer by mutual constmt. 
ruder ,iny circumstances, however, tiie enqdoycr 
must deliver uji the card U> the contributor on 
48 hours’ notice, and also wh(‘n the employment is 
terminated, or on the e.xjiiry of the sjH»cifie jK^iod 
for which the card has lajon isMied. ronv(jrs(‘ly, 
wheu the contributor fails to j)rfKluc(‘ his cart! to 
the employer at the pnqKT times, the contributor 
is liable to a fine not exce<‘<liiig £10. If the eon- 
trihuUir fails to iinxluce his card, the employer 
should obtain from the Post Office a s|M'cial emer 
gency card, affix the re<|uisit<* stamy», and hand the 
same to the contributor. No contribution is pay- 
able by the employer in resfpt*et of any wen^k <inr 
ing whi(!h the contributor renders no service and 
eitlier r^^ceives no remuneration or receives sick- 
ness Ixuiefit f(»r the whole or i)art of the week. 
Similarly, no contribution is jMiyable by the con- 
tribuU)r when be is in receipt of Sickness or Dis- 
ablement Benefit. 

Inasmuch as the stamp affixed by the employer 
represents both his own contribution and the con- 
tribution payable by the employee, he is entitled 
to reerwer the proportion payable by the empl(»>(v 
by deducting the same from, his wages. He is, 
however, strictly forbidden to deduct from his 
^'iniiloyees* wagesThc contribution payable by him 
self. There%, of course, nothing prevent any 
employt?r from terminating in the proper legal 
manner any contract of employment an^ re-engsig- 
ing the employee at a wage less than the original 
wage by exactly the amount of the employer’s 
contribution, or increasing a salary of £160 by a 
nominal shilling to take the employment out of 


the Act. Where the employer engages his em- 
ployees through a Labour Exchange he may make 
an arrangement by which the stamping formalities 
are conducted by the Exchange, subject to three 
months* contributions being paid in advance to- 
gether with a small sum for the clerical expense. 

Reduced Contributions 

8|K^cial provisions are applicable to those cases 
’ where the employer is willing to jiay six weeks* 
full wages in any one year to any employee who 
j suffers from sickness or disablement commencing 
I while in his empV)yment (provided that the class 
i of employment in (juestion has been duly specified 
I by the insurance ( ’oininissioners). In such cases 
i the employer’s weekly contribution will be reduced 
by Id. in the case of male employees and jtd. in the 
casii of female employees, while the contribution 
payable by the (*inployt^ whether male or female 
will be reduced by ]d. 

Arrears of Contributions 

It is as well to point out that while the pay- 
ment of contributions during employment is spe- 
cifically exaeU‘d, there is no actual compulsion 
exercisable witli regard to the payment of con- 
tributions when a contributor is out of employ- 
iiumt. The const^quence of failure to keep up the 
contributions, under those circumstances, is that 
the contributor falls in arrear. Provided that be 
IS a member of an Approved Society, he is allowed 
to In' an average of four weeks per year in arrears 
withemt incurring any penalty. If the arrears, 
howt‘ver, exceed that average, he is fnuialized by 
a I eduction in the amount of Sickness Benefit to 
which he is tmtitled, while under certain circum- 
stances the date at which the Ixmefit l)ecomes due 
is jM»stponed. 

In tlie case of voluntary contributors the pro- 
visions as to arrears are slightly less lenient. 

Non-compliance with the Act 

It should also be remembered that any neglect 
to coinidy with the Act is a criminal offence 
jmnishablc in a court of summary jurisdiction by 
a fine not exceeding £ 10. Inspectors are appointed 
under the Act to see its provisions carried into 
force, and they are empowered to enter any pre- 
mises (other than a private house not used for 
commercial purjioses), make all reasonable en- 
quiries, examine all necessaiy books and cards, 
and if they think fit, require the person interro- 
gated to sign a declaration testifying to the truth 
of his statement. 
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Voluntary Contributors 

The rate payable by the Toluntary contributor 
depends on considerations somewhat different to 
those applicable to the rate payable by the em- 
ployed contributor. If the voluntary contributor 
is under the age of forty-five, the rate payable will 
be the ordinary employed rate, viz.. Id, per week 
for males and 6cf. per week for females. 

Persons^ on the other hand, who become volun- 
tary contributors after attaining the age of forty- 
five, or who, though under forty -five, become 
voluntary contributors after 15 January, 1913, pay 
a special rate according to table% drawn U{) by the 
Commissioners. The basic principle of the rate 
payable is that the total sum paid by tlie volun- 
tary contributor during the time that he is insured 
should exactly square w’ith seven-ninths the cost 
of the benefits, if the contributor is a man, and 
with three-quarters of the cost of the l>enefits, if 
a woman. 

Persons who become voluntary ct>ntributors 
after having been employed contributors for a 
period of five years, pay the rate applicable to an 
employed contributor. Tf, on the other hand, a 
person who has been a compuls(.>r>' contrilmtor for 
less than five years becomes a voluntary' ccmtri- 
butor, he is treated a.s btnng in arrear with his 
contributions to the extent of the difftTcnce Ix - 
tween the contributions |)aid by him under the 
employed rate, and the hy|»othetical ( ontri hut ions 
imder the voluntary rate which he w(»nld have 
paid had he been a voluntary’ contributor <i/» 
initio. 

m 

T^c State Contribution 

The State contribution, though comprehensively 
expressed by the well-knowTi phrase of 2</. per 
week, involves in some ca.sec> slightly complicated 
operations. The actuarial basis of the Act is that 
a gross contribution of Id. a week in the case of 
men and of 6rf. a week in the case of women is 
sufficient to keep a contributor, who first Ixjcomes 
insured at tBe age of sixteen, “square with his 
benefits” though, of course, insufficient to produce 
the same result in the case of a contributor who 
first becomes insured when at a greater age tluin 
sixteen (it being obvious that the older a iierson 
is, the more liable he or she becomes to sickness). 
From the point of view, however, of the book- 
keeping machinery of the Act, the State pays by 
way of subsidy two-nintbs of all the benefits jjay- 
able under the Act in the case of men, and one- 
quarter of all the benefits payable under the Act 
in the case of women, and undertakes the lia- 
bility if any on the reserve value. This subsidy is 
granted by the State irrespective of whether or 


not the rate payable in respect of any given con- 
tributor is or is not sufficient to defray his benefits. 
On the other hand, the State enters on its books 
to the account of each contributor who needs the 
State subsidy (to which we have just referred) a 
loan of such a sum as is sufficient to enable the 
contributions paid in respect of such insured })er- 
sons, plus the State subsidy of two-ninths (or one- 
quarter in the case of women) of the cost of lienefits 
payable under the Act, to square approximately 
with thf cost of the benefits. This sum is techni- 
cally known as the “reserve value”. The sum thus 
lent by the State will be paid off in ei^teen aiul 
a half years, inasmuch as during that {leriod the 
account of each contributor will debited 
a w’eek in the case of men and l^. in the case of 
w^omen. 

Now a boy of sixteen, whose benefits during the 
w'hole time that he is insured could be defrayed 
out of the Id. per Veek, without any State subsidy, 
d(X‘s not need to be lent any sum to enable the 
contributions ]iayab)e in resjiect of him to sqiuire 
with the benefits he is to receive. In such a cas<‘ 
the 1 Jf/. deducted perVeek simply ba1anct\s tlie 
' [XT wwk (viz. tw'o-nintliH of 7<i.) paid nnfUHM's.sarily 
bj the State in resjK^et of the cost o( his Ixmtdits. 
The ixvsition may lx* ixirha)>8 ciy'^talUzed in ihi*» 
way. For the next eighteen and a half years tlie 
. State provides the sum necessary to make tin* t on 
' tribution.s in fact [>aid actiiarially adequate to th* 

* fray the l>enefits providt^i by the Act. This sum 
i ib t*quivalent to an average of 2d. per wwk ix*r 
I contributor, tlumgh it i.s obvious that a lad t>f 
sixteen (in wdiose case 7d. j>er week is actuarially 
adequate t^) defray the lx*nefits) gets nothing of 
the State sub.Hidy, while a man of fifty or sixty, in 
w'hose case a contribution exceeding 9d. per week 
would lx* necessary to constitute an actuarially 
adequate premium, gets more than 2d. per week. 

Aher the expiry, however, of eighteen and a half 
years, when most of the older contributors will 
have ceased to be insured, it will be unneoessaiy' 
to have recourse to any State subsidy, as all the 
contributions paid will then be actuarially adequate 
to defray the ordinary benefits provided by the 
Act. The State subsidy will then be emplqye<1, 
not as at present, to make up the actuarial dif- 
ference between the contributions payable and 
the contributions actually reqijired, but to pro- 
vide further benefits for all tlA; contributors. 

• « 

Benefits under the Act 

In treating of the benefits to which contributors 
are entitled under the Act, it will be convenient 
to set these out first broadly and generally, al- 
though, as will be seen later, cootributors who 
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belong to an Approved Society participate in the 
benefits under distinctly more favourable condi- 
tions than those who insure direct with the State 
through the medium of the Post OfSce. The ordi- 
nary benefits are five^ viz., Medical Benefit, Sana- 
torium Benefit, Maternity Benefit, Sickness Bene- 
fit, and Disablement Benefit. 

Medical Benefit 

• 

Medical benefit means free medical attendance 
during the whole life of an insured person, the 
contributor having the right of choosing his doctor 
from those on the local ]>anel in his district. It 
is obvious that the number of patients whom any 
panel doctor can undertake to attend is necessarily 
limited, so that it no doubt happens in practice 
that the patient’s choice is confined to those 
doctors in his district w’ho have vacancie.s on their 
lists. Insured contributors are’ also entitled to 
have provided, frcse of charge, drugs and such 
me<iieal appliances as may be prestTilxjd by the 
Insurance Commissioners. D<xitors and cheinij-ts 
willing to act on the local {lahels are i)aid a capi- 
tation fee fixed by the local Insurance and Medical 
Committees (whose constitution is descriV>ed on 
p. 137), but not under any circumstiinces lower 
than a certain minimum. Special allowamo is 
made in cases of unusual o|>t‘rations or exixjnsive 
appliances, <JI:c. The kx*ul Insurance Committc'es, 
moreover, have |)ower to fix a maximum income 
limit for contributors entitled to medical attend- 
ance, and to j»rovide for such ctmtributors jis have 
an income exceeding the limit a sum ec^uivaleut 
to the average local cost of medical l)enefit. 

Sanatorium Benefit 

Sanatorium Benefit consists of spetual treatment, 
either in a sanatorium or at home, in the case of 
consumption and other diseases sjiecified by the 
Treasury and Local Government Board. ^ far 
as consumption is concerned, the machinery of the 
scheme consists of a number of tuberculosis dis- 
pensaries, to each of which are afiiliaU^d a number 
of sanatoria, hospitals, farm colonies, ojien-air 
schools, playground classes, and night camps. The 
function of each dispensaiy is tp serve as a general 
centre and clearly house, where the character of 
the disease can 1% diagnosed, and from which the 
])atient can drafted off to such institution as is 
most appropriate to his condition. The dispen- 
saries have medical, nursing, secretariij, and dis- 
pensing* staffs, while special endeavours will be 
made to disseminate information as to the hygiene, 
cure, and prevention of the disease. In cases 
where the Sanatorium Benefit consists of special 


treatment in the patient’s home, the dispensaries 
.will have power to provide a separate room or bed, 
additional food, and also dental treatment. * The 
sanatoria will each have from 100 to 200 beds, and 
it has been considered advisable to build suflicient 
sanatoria to provide one bed for every 5000 of the 
population. Apart from a special State subsidy 
of £1,500,000 for the building of sanatoria, the 
sums available for Sanatorium Benefit are limited 
to 1«. 3rf. per year i^er contributor out of the In- 
surance Fund, plus Id. per year per contributor 
))rovided by the State. The Treasury, however, 
and the County and County Borough Councils 
have i)ower to m?ke special grants in favour of 
Sanatorium Benefit. 

Maternity Benefit 

Maternity Benefit is a bonus of 30»., payable in 
cash or kind, on the confinement of any woman 
who is cither insured herself or the wdfe of an 
insured contributor. If the w^oman is insured 
herself the bonus is equally payable whether the 
child l>e legitimate or illegitimate. 

Sickness Benefit 

Sickness Benefit consists of a grant of 10«. a 
week to men, and of 7s. 6(i. a week to w’onien, the 
grant coiniuencing from the fourth day of the 
illnes.'s, and continuing up to a maximum period 
of twenty-six weeks. 

These rates are slightly reduced in the case of 
contributors under twenty-one years who have no 
de|)endants. Contributors over fifty years T)f age 
at the time of their entry into Insurance also enjoy 
somewhat less advantageous terms w’ith regard to 
Sickness Benefit. 

Disablement Benefit 

Distiblemcnt Benefit consists of a grant of 5s. a 
week to men and women equally, in the event of 
incapacity for work continuing after the expiiy 
of the tw'onty-six w'eeks of the Sickness Benefit. 

Exchange of Benefits 

Machinery is provided by which in certain cases 
contributors when members of Approved Societies 
can exchange their Sickness and Disablement 
Benefit for an arrangement by which they par- 
ticii>ate in one or more of various additional bene- 
fits, of which remission of arrears, pensions, dental 
treatment, increase of Maternity Benefit, and 
medical treatment for dependants are the most 
important. 
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Society and Post Office Contributors 

With regard to their position in respect of the 
enjoyment of benefits, all contributors, whether 
compulsory or voluntary, fall into two classes, viz.. 
Approved Society Contributors and Post Office 
Contributors. The ordinary machinery of work- 
ing the Act is through the medium of Approved 
Societies, viz., ordinary Friendly Societies or Socie- 
ties specially formed for the purpose (see p. 137 ). 
Inasmuch as the rates of the contributions are 
based on a calculation of the averages prevailing 
among persons of normal health, it is obvious that 
persons of abnormally weak health are liable to 
be refused admission to Ap>proved Societies. To 
meet the case of these people who are, in the ordi- 
nary commercial sense of the term, practically 
uninsurable, special provisions are made by which 
such persons insure direct with the State through 
the medium not of an Approved Sendety, but 
through that of the Post Office, l^it britdly. the 
position of the Post Office Contributor is that he 
merely gets the lienefits of the Act to the extent 
that the contributions imd in resjx^ct of liim, plus, 
of course, the State subsidy of two-nintbs (or one- 
quarter in the case of women) of the cost of the 
benefits required, are sufficient to provide tliem, in 
contradistinction to the Apprr^ved S<x‘iety Con- 
tributor, who gets an almost al>8^»lute insurance. 
Acting, then, on this princii>le, the local Insurance 
Committee deduct every year from the juvount of 
each Post Office Contributor such amount as re- 
presents the average cost f>er head of Me<linal 
Benefit and Sanatorium Benefit, at the same time 
crediting the contributor with such proportion of 
those benefits which is defrayed by the State. If, 
moreover, the amount standing to the credit of 
any contributor at the commencement of any yi^nr 
is not adequate to defray this amount, the con- 
tribute loses for the year his right to Medical 
and to Sanatorium Benefit, subject to a discre- 
tionary power in the local Insurance Committee 
to make special allowances when they think fit so 
to do. The balance remaining, after this deduc- 
tion, to the creclit of the contributor is alone avail- 
able for the defraying of the cost of Sickness and 
Sanatorium Benefit, though, of course, two-ninths 
(or in the case of women, one-quarter) of the cost 
of such benefits is defrayed by the State. 

If the Post Office Ck)ntributor improves in health 
he can be tranafeired to an Approved Society, 
while if he dies, four -sevenths of the amount 
standing to bis credit is payable to his nominee. 
The number of Deposit Contributors is about one 
mOKon, and it is intended to put forward on 
15 January, 1915, a new scheme for dea||j:^; with 
this particular class. 


Administration of the Act 

In considering the actual administration of the 
Act, there are three distinct sets of bodies to he 
taken into account — the Insurance Commissioners, 
the Insurance Committees, and the Approved 
Societies. 

Insurance Commissioners 

The Commissioners comprise four distinct boards 
of officials appointed by the (government for Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. The Com- 
missioners for each country constitute an iiide- 
l^endent Ixxly, though the advantage of enabling 
the various bodies of Commissioners to keep in 
touch with each other has been secured by the 
ap])ointment of a Joint Committee of all the four 
Hoards. The fwwers of the Commissioners are 
legislative, judicial, and exe(!utory. They have 
j>owrr to issue regulations with regard to the mJ- 
ministration of the Act, which have all the fon^e 
of the Act itself, and may in certain cast\s amonnT 
to an actual amendnient of the original provisiorjs. 
The Commi.ssioners have also jurisdiction to deeirJe 
legal questions arising out of the construction of 
the Act, .subject to an apfx*al to a County Court 
Judge, and a subsequent but final appeal to' a 
High Court Judgt*, or themselves to refer que.s- 
tions U) the Courts. The JL^nnmissioners, again, 
are the lK>dies ultimately res[K)n8ible for the finan- 
rial adrnini.stration of the Act, and have tht* con- 
trol of the Insiminc'c Fund realized by the sale 
<»f those Insurance stamps, through the medium 
of which, as has been alrcaidy seen, the contribu- 
tions are mfide. The immediate administration 
of the Benefits, however, is effected through the 
jigency of the Approved Societies and the Insur- 
ance (Jommitt<H>s. The C>)mraissioDers will conse- 
(|uently crwlit each Society and each Insurance 
Committee with the amounts paid, which are ap- 
plicable to the use of such Society and such 
0)minittee. So far, moreover, as the Approved 
Societies are concerned, four-.«ieventhB of the con- 
tributions made in respect of men, and one-half 
of the contributions made in respect of women, are 
payable by the Commissioners for the puiqiose of 
investment to the jf)articular Approved Society of 
which the contributor happens to be a mcinlxT. 
When moneys are needed for^he purpose of de- 
fraying current liabilities, such money s are payable 
by the Commissioners to the particular Approved 
Society or Insurance Committee, as the case may 
be. ‘ 

The Commissioners are assisted an Advisory 
Committee appointed by themselves, and compris- 
ing employers, doctors, women, and represents- 
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tlves of Approved Societies. The expenses of the 
Commissioners and their staff are defrayed by 
Parliament without any recourse to the contribu- 
tions payable under the Act. 

Insurance Committees 

The Insurance Committees are bodies of persons, 
jmrtly elected by the contributors on representa- 
tive principles, and partly appointed by the local 
County Council or County Borough Council, the 
local Medical Association, and the Insurance 
Commissioners. Insurance Committees consist in 
Great Britain of from forty to eighty members, 
according to tbje discretion of the Commissioners, 
while in the case of Ireland their number has been 
spcHiifically fixed at twenty-four. One Iiisuninee 
CommitttK* is formed for every county or County 
Biu'ough in the United Kingdom (a Scottish burgh 
or Police Burgh with a jjopulation of 20, (XK) ot 
u})wards being eijuivalent to a County Borough 
for these pur|>oses). While, however, the county 
or C-ounty Ikmnigh is thus the financial unit, th(‘ 
local sulxliviftion of labour is secure<l by the a]»- 
I)ointinent by each Insurance Committee of Dis- 
trict Committees for every Viorough with a popu- 
lation of 10,000 or upwards, and every urban 
district with a population of 20,(KK) or ujmards. 
1'he duties of the Committees are to administer 
the whole Act so fas as Post Oftict* or I)eiK)sil 
(Contributors imt concerned, and to administer the 
Medical and Siinatoriuni Benefits so far as Aj>- 
proved Society Contril^utors are concerned (debit- 
ing, of course, each particular S<K*iety with the 
amounts ex}>ended in these lK?netits on l»ehalf ot 
the Society \s inemlx?rs). The administration of 
the Medical Benefit will involve the fixing of tin* 
rennmeration j^ayable {kt head to each d(Xl<*r 
in respect of the ]>atients on his list, the pre]>ara- 
tion of the local panels, the arningeinent of terms 
with chemists for the supply of drugs, and the 
determination of an income limit for the pnrjx>se 
of demarcating those contributors who will have 
to preside tlieir own medicjil attendance in return 
for a lump sum \^r year. It should bo noticed, 
moreover, that the Insunince Cominitti'es will fix 
the various amounts available re^jieetively for the 
admini^tnition of the benefiti^ in (piestion both 
to Approved 8oc^ty Contributors and to Post 
Oftiee (JontributdrA. The Insurance ComniitttK‘s 
have also fm^her powers which enable them not 
only to give education in hygiene, but also to 
institute enquiries with the object of mt^Jiing land- 
lords, employers, and local authorities liable for 
insanitary conditions arising from their negli- 
gence. 


Approved Societies 

Of equal importance, however, to the Insurance 
Committees are the Approved Societies, which con- 
stitute an integral part of the working machinery 
of the Act. An Approved Society is a Society 
approved by the Commissioners and complying 
with the two e.ssential conditions, that it is not 
carried on for gain, and that its constitution stipu- 
lates for its being subject to the absolute control 
of its members. There is no limit Uy the numljer 
of niemlx‘rs, but small Societies must group them- 
selves with other Societies, so that the total group 
constitutes a financial unit of at least 5000 mem- 
bers. All Aj)proved Societies are obliged to give 
security to the Commissioners against any mis- 
handling of the considerable funds which they 
hav(‘ at their disjiosal. The ])rincipal Approved 
Societies are the Friendly Societies, existing at 
the fxiginning of the Act, and Societies si>e( ially 
formed to work the Act, and the s]>ecial sections 
of the big Industrial Insurance Companies whicli 
have l>een sj^ecially formed for the business. These 
latter So( it*ti<‘s lonn financially distinct entities to 
the Companies (lH*cause a profit must not be made 
out of working the Act), but fulfil the purpose 
of allowing tlie C’oinpanies to keejj in touch w'ith 
their poln y hnl(l(‘r< and thus ])reserve their exist- 
ing business We may also mention as Ajiproved 
S^K’ieties, Collecting Societies, Dividing Societies, 
Holloway S(M i(‘ties, and Deposit Societies. Trade 
I’nions are enabled to turn their Sickness and 
l)is<ibl('inent relief machinery into an Approved 
SfKiety by making it into a distinct financial 
entity from tlie rest of the Union. There are also 
})r< ‘visions enabling Employers’ Proviflent Funds 
to become Approved Societies. 

In Sc(‘tlaiid and Ireland, where tlic Friendly 
SfH’iety movement is not as advanced as in the 
rest of the United Kingdom, the (\ninty Councils 
liave power to establish County Societies which 
an' for all legjil and practical purposes equivalent 
to Ap}>n»ved Societies. 

The A]>proved Societies have the duty of ad- 
ministfTing the Sickness and Disablement Benefits 
provicie<l by the Act, keeping, of course, projxjr 
ac<-ounts both of the various amounts exjiended 
and of the individual contributions paid in by 
i‘ach contributor. The result, moreover, of the 
Act has been to set free those reserve funds which 
were kept for the piirj.>ose of providing such bene- 
fits os have been now taken over by the Act. The 
funds thus unlocked are applicable for the benefit 
of the members of the Society on a fair scheme 
l>eing prepared and duly approved by the Regis- 
trar of Friendly Societies. (See also Part III, 
Chapter V.) 
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In order to keep the various Approved Societies 
and their branches on a sound financial basis, an 
actuarial valuation takes place every three years. 
There are, moreover, provisions in the Act which 
provide for deficits in individual branches of a 
Society being made up by contributions from the 


solvent branches; or if that is impossible, for de*- 
ficits being gradually worked off by diminishing 
the benefits payable. Conversely, provision is 
made for the application of a surplus, where such 
exists, to the giving of additional benefits. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The Unemployment Insurance extends to idl 
workmen, whatever their wages, primarily en- 
gaged in manual labour in the following Rta^yle 
tradesy viz., Building, Constructidn of Works, Ship- 
building, Mechanical Engineering (including the 
manufacture of Ordnance and Firearms), Iron- 
founding, Construction of Vehicles, 8awmiHing. 
The Board of Trade, on whom is im[K»se(l tht‘ duty 
of administering the Unemployment section of the 
Act, have a discretionary |K>wer to exclude any 
occupation subsidiary to an insured trade, and 
conversely to extend the operation of the Act to 
other trades. 

Contributions 

The contribution payable is 2ki. each jx^r wex'k 
by employer and employee for every wtvk during 
which the employee is emfdoyed. In res|><‘ct of a 
workman under eighteen the insurance rate i^ P/. 
per week for both employer and eniploytH;. If a 
man is engaged for two days, the contribution \\ill 
be 2d. for employer and 2^/. for employee, and if 
for a j^y or a jiart of a day, Id. The i>tiyment 
of the contributions is effecUd by stamps, and 
the employee’s contribution is deducted from his 
wages in the same way as in Health Insurance. 
The Insurance is compulsory' except a^ regjirds 
workmen in rural districts wdio are only occasion- 
ally engaged in an insured tpeide, in which casc‘ it 
is ox>tioQal. 

Where employment is effected through the 
medium of 4 Lalx)ur Exchange, provi.sion is made 
by which each successive man engaged by the 
employer through the same Exchange, is treated 
as constituting the same insurance unit as his pre- 
decessor. Thus an employer engaging one work- 
man for Monday and Tuesday, and another work- 
man for Friday and Saturday, would pay 2d. in 
respect of each employee, if be engaged them in 
the ordinary way, but he would only pay if 
he engaged them through the medium of a Labour 
Exchange. In such cases the employer will pay the 
wages plus his contribution direct to the labour 
Exchange, which will attend to the requisite 
stamping formalities. No contributions^are pa|rr 
able when a workman is out of employment 


Failure to pay contributions on the part either 
of employer or employee can be |)ena]ized by a 
lK>lice court fine not exceeding £10. 

The State's contribution to the lTnemplo>iiient 
Fund consists of one-third of the (total contribu- 
tions of employers and employees, whatever that 
sum may be. An employer is entitled to a refund 
of one- third of his contributions for the year made 
in respect of any workman whom he has employed 
continuously for a whole year, and in res|iect of 
whom not less than forty-five contributions have 
been paid during the jieriod. 


Benefits 

Unemployment Benefit consists of 7«. a week 
during unemployment for a period not excised ing 
fifteen w'eeks in any one year, and eommeiictxl on 
15 Jaiuiar}', 1913, or six nunths after contribu- 
tions Ixxame |)ayable. A workman, moreover, 
must have stTved in the trade for a total j>eric»tl 
f»f twenty -.six weeks, either continuous or split up, 
to entitle him to Unemplojinent Benefit. Work 
men l>etween 16 and IT receive no U nemplojTnent 
Benefit at all, and workmen between 17 and 18 
one half of the ordinary' benefit. No workman 
can receive more Unemployment Benefit than in 
the proiK)rtion of one week's benefit for ever}' 
five contributions. For this purpose the Id. con- 
tribution paid in respect of work of one day or 
le.HH (and the Id. c<»ntribution paid by a workman 
under 18) will count as two- fifths of a we«*kly 
contribution, and the 2d. paid in respect of a 
period of tw'o days or more will count as four- 
fifth.s of a weekly contribution. In cases where 
a workman over 60 has paid contributions for five 
hundred weeks or ripwards, and has recei’^ less 
in Unemployment Benefit thai^the amount of his 
personal contributions, he is Ailitled to recover 
back the balance with interest at ^ per cent. 

In cases where the men are being worked short 
time ”, tha Board of Trade has power to refund 
the contributions payable by both wnployer and 
employee. It should be noticed also that Un- 
employment Benefit is only payable in cases of 
continuous unemployment, viz., unemployment for 
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two periods of not less than two days each, se[)a- 
ratcd by an interval of not more than two days, 
during which interval the workman has not been 
employed for more than one day; or unemploy- 
ment during two separate weeks, se])arated by an 
interval of not more than six weeks. The work- 
man must be capable of work but unable to obtain 
suitable employment. He will not be obliged to 
accept an ofifer of work vacant owing to a trade 
dispute, or to Work for wages or under conditions 
less favourable than he has been used to of which 
have been observed in the district in the ordinary 
conditions of fair employment. Any workman 
who either leaves a job voluntarily or is discharged 
owing to his own misconduct is debarred from 
receiving any Unemployment Benefit for a i)erK)d 
of six weeks. No benefit is payable in re8|)ect of 
unemployment caused by a strike or lo(3k-out, or 
while a workman is in receipt of Sickness or Dis- 
ablement Benefit. 

Administration 

Whil(! the Uneniploymeni Benefit of non- 
unicuiists is iidministered dii-ectly by the Botird 
of Trade, acting through the Uilwur Exchanges, 
the luiu’hinery of the Trade Unions is utilizt*d so 
far as is feiujible for administering the Unemploy- 
ment Ik’iiefit of unioni.sts. Thus, where a Tnide 
Union of an insured tn^le already gives unemploy- 
ment Ixjnefit, the meinbcTs c;in receive their Un- 
employment Btuiefit directly frmu the Union, and 
the Union can rt^cover from the Uneinj)l<>yinent 
Fund the aggregate amount w'hich would in the 
ordinary w’ay have Uvn ])ayable to the men jis 
Unemjdoyinent Bt‘nefit. This aggn*gate, however, 
must in no ca.se exceed three -ijuarters of the 

OFFICE 

Health Insurance 

It will be necessary that some system of record- 
ing particulars in respect to insured ixu-sonh be 
adopted, not only from the employees point of 
view, but in order that the Insjiectors under the 
Act ma}ibe satisfied that the pryjK^r contribution.s 
are being made and j^counted for. 

It is projx)8ed td ^^ive some rulings for schedules 
to be kept in the office to form a r&ord of every 


amount which the Union has paid out. In other 
words, for every 7«. which the Union recovers 
back, it must have distributed in Unemployment 
Benefit 9«. 4(i. Quite irre8i)ective of the provi- 
sions to which we have already referred, the Board 
of Trade has, subject to the consent of the Treasury, 
a discretionary power to make a grant of money 
to any voluntary Association not carried on for 
l)rofit which gives Unemployment Benefit to its 
members. Such grant is limited to the maximum 
of one-sixth of the total money expended in that 
way, and may be made to Associatioas of the 
w’orkmen of any trade, whether belonging to the 
seven insured trades or not. 

Que.stions as to the validity of claims are in 
the first case dealt with by Insurance Officers 
apix>inted by the lk)ard of Trade, subject to an 
ap|)eal Ui a s[X}cial Court of Referees consisting of 
representatives of emj)loyers and workmen and a 
chairman ai)i>ointed by the Board of Trade. From 
these Courts the Insurance Officer has a final 
api>eal t(* an Umpire ai>ix)inted by the Sovereign. 

In the event of the Unemployment Fund be- 
coming actuarially insolvent, the Board of Trade 
has ]m)wct to increase the rates payable up to a 
maximuin of 3r/. [)er week, and to reduce the 
Ixnetit, though not below' a minimum of 5s. a 
week. Ai)art from this special i)OW'er the Br^ard 
of IVade has, after a jx^riod of seven years, iX)W'er 
to \ary the rates of contribution for any individual 
insured trade or any branch of one. 

The Unemi>Ioyment and Health Parts of the In- 
surance Act are mutually indei)endent, and i)artici- 
pation in one form of insurance in no w'ay involves 
any e.xemption from such obligations may exist 
with rt'gard to the other form of insurance. 

LOUTINE 

|XTson in eniplo}Tuent whether that person is an 
insured jhtsoii or not. 

The first thing a business man will require to do 
will lx* to find out who are and w’ho are not in- 
surt‘d iRTsons in liLs em])loyment. For this pur- 
jK)se a register should lx* kept of all emidoyees, 
and the information for this register could be 
compiltHl from a card filled up by every i>erson 
in em]»loyiiu‘nt. A suitable card for this puri)ose 
would be as follows : — 
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WORK Na .... 

NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT, 1911 


Name 


Address 


Day and Year of Birth . 

The card could be printed on diffijrent coloiirt‘d 
papers for separate departments of the factory or 
works. 

From this card other f<irins, to be hereafter 
explained, can l)e i)repared which will enable an | 
employer to see at any time how an eiiiploy^^e 
stands in reference to contributions under the Act. ! 

These cards can l>e tiled in a card cabinet. ; 

No one under sixteen years age is an insured 1 

LIST OF EMPLOYEES rXDEK SIXTEEN 
NO CX)NTKIBUTIONS AHE TO BE IV 


• 

])erson, therefore it will be necessary to keep a 
.schedule of all .such persons so that when the 
employee' I'eaches sixteen years oj* the proi^er 
contributions may bt' imuie in rt'spect of such a 
]H.*rson. For this purpose a sche<lule should l>e 
preiwtreii that wdll shr>w at a glance when such 
young*iK'opIe l>t'<ome insurtKi persons. A schedule 
with a ruling lilie the following to give the neces- 
sary information .should suffice : -■ 

fEARS OF A(;E in RLlSPECT OF WHOM 
dl) BY KMl‘U)YEIt OR EMPLOYEE 


Winktt’ji ; 

NihuIkt. I 

\AMK 

22 

i 

1 .Tames Ganiner. 

c 



«f liirUi 


.fan. 




li’suram 
i r»ii»Mn H( 


1914 


Kkmahkh. 


A schedule should be kept of the j>fT.sons U* 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one in re- 
spect of whom the full contributions an* |uiyable. 
T^is is nece.Hsary, because when twenty-one years 


of age IS rearluid contributions may vary as l>c- 
twt‘t ‘11 employer, employee, and tlie 8tiite, in terms 
of Clause 4(1), Sc:hedule 11, Part I of the Act. 

A suiUiVde ruling for the purpose is as follows : — 


LLST ,OF EMPIA>YEES OVER .SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE AND UNDER TWENT\V 
ONE YEARS OF AGE IN RESPECT OF WHOM THE FULL CXINTRIBUTIONS ARE 
PAYABLE 


Wcrkcr'B 

Number. 


NAMa 


27 


John Junes 


Date of Birth 


Dec. : 9 


i89r> 


W'hen 
Apr 21. ^ 



Am AMS. 
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There should also be a schedule of the persons in respect of whom the full contributions are pay- 
over twenty -one and under seventy years of age able. It may be ruled as follows : — 


LIST OF EMPLOYEES OVER TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF AGE AND UNDER SEVENTY 
YEARS OF AGE IN RESPECT OF WHOM THE FULL CONTRIBUTIONS ARE PAY 
ABLE 


W’'orkor'a 

Number. 

Namk. 

Date of Birth 

i When 

1 Age 70. 

Kkmarkb. 

16 

Reid 

Dec. 

19 

181.''. 

I 1915 



• 



f 




j, i 

• 


Another schedule will show the {arsons over or 2.-?. Gc/. n working? day respectively. The follow- 
twcnty-one years and under stiventy year.^; of age ing is a suitable ruling: — 

whose remuneration does not exceed Is. (k/., Us., 


0 

LIST OF EMPLOYEES OVER TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF A(;E WHOSE REMUNERATION 
DOES NOT EXCEED li. 6d.. 2#.. OR 2i. (id. A WORKING DAY RESPECTIVELY 


Worker’s j 

NuuiImt. ! 


N AMK 


«if Hi nil. 


llaU- of 
lUininuiatK/ii 


Hkmakk^ 


142 


Liz/auvMoorv 



11.'*-. 


i 

I 

1 


i 

1 


There must also he a schedule of the persons who are exempt, and in resj^ect of whom the em- 
ployer's contribution only is payable. K.g.: — 

LIST OF EMPLOYEFJS WHO ARE EXEMPT. AND IN RESPECT OF WHOM 
EMPLOYER'S CONTRIBUTION ONLY IS PAYABLE 


W'orker’s I 
Number 


Namk 


Dato (if Binii 


Oiitt* of Exemption r 
('ertifliAte l 



• 

■ " 

— 



191‘J jl 

! 

) 

72 

Jamei^ Welch 

• • 

• • 

Jim. 

! 

• { 

26 

! 

1890 Aug. 

!' 

26 





1' 


i 

1. 


aiCMAKKS. 
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It is necessary to have also a schedule of the persons over seventy years of age, and in respect 
of whom no contributions are payable:— 


LIST OF EMPLOYEES OVER SEVENTY YEARS OF AGE, AND IN RESPECT OF 
WHOM NO CONTRIBUTIONS ARE PAYABLE BY EMPLOYER OR EMPLOYEE 


Workers 

Number 

NllfX. 

Date of Birth. 

i WTieu 

Age 70. 

' 

Rixarks. 

117 

Richard Green 

i 

i 

1 

• 1 

Jan. 

21 

1840 

1 

1910 



It may also be considered necc54siiry, where there 
is any large number, to prei:)are schedule.*- for thosi* 
employees who become employed after attaining 
the age of sixty-five and have not previously l>een 
insured persons, and in re8j)ect of whom employers’ 
contributions only are imyable: and also for thc»st‘ 
employees lietween sixU^n and seventy years of 
age whose rate of remuneration is more than £160 
per annum, not engaged in manual lal>oiir, in re- 
spect of whom no contributions are payable by 
employer or employee. 

From the foregoing schedules a schedule could 
be prepared for the wages clerk wherein the infor- 


mation could be gathere<l each week in respect to 
contributions to be made by employer and em- 
ployee re8p€‘ctively. This schedule could be pre- 
jwred imiiKyliately^afU^r the pay just concluded, 
and c'ould l)e ready for the next |iay, when all the 
wages clerk would have to do would be U) enter 
in the wages book, in the projwr columns, the 
amount of the contributions. This would be found 
most useful, for wages clerks, as a rule, have little . 
enmigh time in which to prepare the wages book, 
an<l if the propier contributions have been arranged 
l^eforehand it would greatly facilitate their work. 
A siimple ruling follows ; — 


CONTRIIirTIUN SCHEDULE 


Worker’s 

Number. 

Sajhl 

i Group. 

1 

Rate 
of 1 
Wages. 

1 

Over 21 Y«;ar* of Age 

and Karniiig . 



{ 

i 

Exempt 

1 COJVTRIBCnOMS. 

Less than 
U. 6d 
j>cr Day. 

it fki 

1 16-70 

2 g > Full Rate. 

2ii.6c<. ; 

! 

, Employee. 

Employer. 









d. 

d. 

33 

James Wo^xi.. 

1 




1 i 

1 ^ 

f — 

- 

64 

Wm. Jack .. 

2 




1 X ! 


> 4 

3 

106 

John Janes 

3 




i ^ 


4 

8 

150 

^Lizzie Moore . . . 

3 i 

: ID. 


X 



1 

4 

155 

Mary Leitch. ... 

3 ; 

P* 



X 

1 

3 

3 

156 

Janet Moore 

^ i 

P 


X 

1 


1 

4 

206 

Robert White 

4 





X 

— 

— 


* P ~ Pieceworker. 

t Group 1. Voder 16 jears of age * * 

„ X Over 16 and under 21 years of a^. 4 

„ 8. Over 21 and under 70 years of age. 

4 Over 70 yean of age. 
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A simple ruling for a wages book is given: — 

WAGES PAID 

1 2 3 4 6 _ 6 7 


No. 

namx. 

Time. 

RaU. 

Overtime. 

Total. 

Employee's 

Contribution. 

Amount Paid. 

Employer’s 

Contribution. 

1 

• 



• 






1 

1 

1 

1 

! , 

1 




A very good plan is to write in red ink in 
column 8 of the wages book the amount to be 
paid to the employee. Where there are so many 
figures in the book, the clerk, if pressed for time, 
might lift the wr<3ng figure and |wiy tlie wrong 
amount, whereas if the rule is that the amount to 
bo pauI is the one written in red ink there is less 
liability to error. 

The foregoing schedules ar? given as s|)ecimcns 
of rulings, which are suggestive, and may be 
iiKKlitied to suit the special re<iiiireinents of any 
business. 

Unemployment Insurance 

• 

WluTe the business is one which also comes 
under Part II of the Act, it will be ncjcessary to 
ami»lify the foregoing .schedules in order that the 
net'essary infonnation should Ik? rejidily available. 
Care should be taken that records are kept of 
regular employment of employet*s under this juirt 
of the Act, in order that employers may avail 
thern.stdves of the reliate to be allowed in terms 
of Section 94 of the Act. (See also Regulation 23 
of Statutory Rules and Orders, 1912, No. 4:)8.) 

Keeping of Cards 

The Contribution Cards will usually be left with 
the employer during the currency of the card or 
the time of employment, and should be filed 
alphabetically in a card cabinet. WTiere the em- 
ployee tomes under Parts I aad II of the Act, 
a good plan is to^Aave an envelope into which 
both cards are plk<^, and the envelojK? filed in a 
card cabinet mther alphabetically or numerically. 

Stamping of Contribution Oards 

There are two principal methods of stamping 
the Contribution Cards. The first method is by 


putting on a stamp every week, and the second 
method is that f>f Cjuarterly stamping. The second 
method is only j>ermitted on certain conditions 
laid down by the Insurance Commissioners, whose 
.sanction to the arrangement must first be obtained. 

The (juarterly stani})ing arrangement is only ap- 
jilicable to the cards of employees who have agreed 
with the enij)li)yer to dei>osit their cards with him 
during the period of the currency of the cards, and 
the arrangement can in no case be made for less 
than IDO emj>loyed }K?rsons, but it may lx‘ adopted 
by an eini)loyer as regards a substantial number 
of his employe^es, notwithstanding that other em- 
pl(\vees remain outside the arrangement. 

When iK.‘rinis.sion is granted to an employer to 
adopt the arrangement, the following conditions, 
among others, will apply: — 

If the arrangement does not apply to all the 
enifdoyees in res|)ect of w'hom contributiojs are 
payable by the einjioyer, ^hc employer must keep 
his books in such a form as will clearly show the 
IK'rsons to whom the arrangement is applicable, 
and keep the cards of such ixjrsons separate from 
the cards of other employed persons to whom the 
arrangement does not apply. 

The employer will In? required at the commence- 
ment of the arrangement to send to the Commis- 
sioners a declaration stating the estimated number 
of employed i)cr.sons to whom the arrangement is 
to apply. 

The employer will he required, in order that the 
conditions of the Act as to payment of contribu- 
tions may be complied with, to make periodical 
remittances to the Commissioners of amounts suf- 
ficient to cover the full contributions payable in 
re.spect of employees to whom the arrangement 
applies. An employer who complies with the con- 
ditions of the arrangement will be deemed to have 
^laid the contributions at the due time, but it must 
be clearly understood that unless a deposit equal 
to the amount of the joint contributions of the 
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employer and the employees is received by the 
Ck>mmissioners before the wages are paid, the em- 
ployer is not entitled under the Act to d^uct the 
emplo 3 rees’ share of the joint contributions from 
their wages. An employer who proposes to em- 
ploy a considerable number of additional em- 
ployees during any week should therefore safe- 
guard his position by increasing the remittance. 

In making application for permission to adopt 
the arrangement, the employer must state whether 
he wishes to make such remittances weekly or 
quarterly in advance. In no case wiU a remit- 
tance of less than £10 be accepted. 

If the employer elects to make remittances 
weekly, he will be required to rtate the first day 
in the week on which wages are regularly t*aid, 
and during the quarter to remit weekly to the 
Commissioners four days before that day the 
amount of the weekly deposit as adjusted in terms 
hereinafter explained. In the twelfth week he 
will be required to send a requisition, on a pre- 
scribed form, for the stamps neces.sary to stamp 
the cards of all his employees to whom the arrange- 
ment applies, for the quarter. If necessary, a re- 
mittance sufficient with his previous remittances 
to pay for the stamps demanded must be sent 
before the stamps can be forwarded by the Com- 
missioners. The remittance for the last week in 
the quarter must be received before the stamps 
requisitioned will be issued. 

The first remittance will l)e ascertained by cal 
culating the total amount due for one week in 
respect of the estimated number of employees 
at the full rate of Id, in the cjisc of men and ikl 
in the case of women. 

The second week’s remittance will be the exact 
amount o! contributions (employer's and em- 
ployees’) payable in respect of the employees to 
whom the arrangement applies during the first 
week. This sum should he readily asccrUiinable 
from the employer’s books. In each succtxjding 
week the remittance will be the sum actually pay 
able for the preceding week. 

At the end of each quarter the employer must 
send to the Commissioners a statement of the total 
amount of the contributions for the quarter, in re- 
spect of the employees to whom the arrangement 
applies. 

In the^case of an employee leaving his employ- 
ment in the course of the quarter or being tempo- 


rarily suspended, the employer will affix to the 
cards of such employee stamps sufficient to make 
payment of all contributions due in respect of 
such employee at the date of the termination of 
the employment or suspension, and will hand the 
card to the employee. 

If an employee claims at any time in the course 
of the quarter to have his card stamped to dale, 
the employer will comply with the request, and 
for that purpose will affix to the card the neces- 
sary stamps. 

The employer will affix stamps to all the cards 
of the employees to w'hom the arrangement applies 
(except any cards already stamped^ in payment of 
ail contributions payable for the quarter, cancel 
the stiiiiips, and return the cards «!uly stamped to 
the (‘inployees. The date apf)earing on the stamp 
for the purposes of cancellation must in all cases 
be the (late on which the stamp is affixed and can- 
celled (not the date upon which the contribution 
ln'coines imyablej. 

Stamps will lx; supplied by the Commissioners 
only onct; a quarter. Any additional stanq>s re- 
(luircd must l)e obtained from the Post Office in 
ordinary course. 

It will readily be understood that this quarU-rly 
stamping arrangement will saw a great amount 
of clerical work. The contribution cards ^re 
rea?ived from the employees at the beginning of 
the quarter and carefully filqd in a card cabinet, 
where they lie undisturbed* until the end of ihi- 
ipiarter. Thii.s, instead of requiring to handle, 
affix, and cancel the stamps on the cards thirt49en 
times in the quarter, only one handling, ic., is 
neces.sary. 

To comply with the requirement that the em- 
ployee.s must agree to deposit their cards with the 
employer during the currency of the quarter, a 
notice to the following effect affixed to the notice 
board of the factory or works should suffice : — 

National Inbubanck Act, 1911 

In view of the permimnon grantad by the NatioDAl 
Health Insurance Commiasionera to allow of stamping of 
Contribution Cards quarterly, it is necessary, in order to 
comply with the regulatioDS, that Employees deposit tbeir 
cards with the Employers during the currency of the card. 
If any Employee has an ohje<^on to depositing hi.s or her 
card, the Employee ri requested to give notice Td his or 
her objection to the notv'ater than 



V. REGULATIONS FOR PREVENTING COLLISIONS 
AT SEA, AND RULES AS TO SIGNALS 
OF DISTRESS 


In (iealing with Provisions for Safety^ of Ships 
at Soa in Part VI, Chapter V, it was staCi'd that 
regulations were made by Ortler in C-ouncil for : 
preienting oollisioiiis, for regulating sj>ee(i in fog, 
liglils and colours, distres^ >ignals, It will Ik‘ . 
a.> well to set out these Consolidated Regulations 
as i.ssiied in PRO (White Pajt*!', No. 1113). They 
are i>siied under St'ctioris 4:i4, 434, 734, and 73h 
of the Merchant Shijipiiig Act, 1804, and a]>ply 
not only to Rritisii ships, ])ut by international 
aLrret^inent to the ships of certain loreign countries, 
whether within the ^limits of Rritish jurisdiction i 


or not, with the exception in regard to Chinese- 
shij)s that the Regulations and Rules only ap[)ly 
to .shi]i.s ot foreign tyjK*. The foreign countries to 
which the Rules (subject to certain exceptions 
inentKuied) apply arc the following; — 

Argentine Re})ul>lic, Austria-Hungary, T^l- 
giuiii, Rrazil, Ihilgana, Chile, China, Costa Rica, 
l)(‘iiinark, Ecuador, Kgj'pt, France, Germany, 
Greeci‘, (iiiateiiiala, Italy, .lajian, Mexico, Nether- 
lands. Norway, Peru, Portugal, Rouniania, Russia, 
Eiaiii, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, United States, 
Veiie/iiela 


THE RCLES 


These Rules iiiu.st be followed by all vessels 
upon the high se.is and in .ill waters c<mnt*ctc(I 
therewith, navigable l)y .sea going ves.scls. 

E\ery steam vessel which i.s under s^iil and not 
under steam is considered a siiiling vessel, and 
VWT} ves.sel under steam, whether under sail or 


not. Is considered a steam vessel. The word 
“ steam vessel '* includes any vt‘.ssel projiefled by 
machinery. A \essel is under way'*>^ithin the 
meaning of these Rules, when she is not at anchor, 
«»r made fast to the sliore or aground. 


RULES CONCERNING LIGHTS, ETC. 


[The word “visible” in these Rules, wlicn 
apjilied to lights, means visible on a dark niglil 
witli a clear atmosphere.] 

Article 1. The Rules concerning lights shall be 
eomj>liAl with in all weatiiers £foni sunsid to sim 
ri.se, and during su#h time no other lights which 
may Ik^ mist|ken ^or the prcsoriljed lights shall 
lx? exliibited. 

Article 2. A steam vessel when under way shall 
carry-- ^ 

(a) On or in front of the foremast, ft if a vessel 
without a foremast, then in the fore part of the 
vessel, at a height above the hull of not less than 
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lio fi'ct, and if the biv.idth of the ve.ssel exceeds 
teet, then at a height abo\e the hull not less 
tlian such breadth, so, however, that the light 
need not be earned at a greater height above the 
hull than 40 feet, a bright white light, so con- 
structed as to show' an unbroken light over an arc 
of the horizon of 20 points of the compas.s, so fixed 
as io throw' the light 10 j)oints on eaeh side of the 
ve.vsol, viz., from right ahead to 2 points abaft the 
beam on either side, and of sueh a character as to 
Ih.' visible at a distance of at least o miles. 

(^A On the starboard side a green light so con- 
structed as to show an unbroken light over an arc 
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of the horizon of 10 points of the compass, so 
fixed as to throw the light from right aJiead to 
two points abaft the beam on the starboard side, ' 
and of such a character as to be visible at a dis- 
tance of at least 2 miles. 

(c) On the port side a red light so constructed 
as to show an unbroken light over an arc of the 
horizon of 10 points of the compass, so fixed as to 
throw the light from right ahead to 2 points abaft 
the beam on the ^K)rt side, and of such a character 
as to be visible at a distance of at least 2 miles. 

(d) The said gi*een and red side-lights shall 
fitted with inboard screens projecting at least 
3 feet forward from the light, so as to prevent 
these lights from being seen across the bow. 

(e) A steam vessel when under way may carry 
an additional white light similar in construetivni 
to the light mentioned in subdivi>ion {^0- These 
two lights shall be so placed in line \\ith the keel 
that one shall be at least 15 feet higher than the 
other, and in such a position with reference to 
each other that the lower light .shall b(‘ bnasard of 
the uptx'r one. The vertical distance U'twetni 
the.se lights shall less than the horizontal 
distance. 

Article 3. A steam vessel iv/av tnwiua 
vessel shall, in addition to her Mde-lights, eariy 
tw’o bright white light> in a v(‘rtical hiu' oru* o\er 
the other, not less than 6 feet apart, and wlieii 
towing more than one ves>el sliall carry an ad 
ditional bright white light G feet above or below 
such lights, if the length of the t<jw, iic a.'>unng 
from the stern of the towing vessel V* the stern 
of the last vessel towed, exeeecK GCh.) fetl. Karh 
of th&e lights shall be of th(‘ same con-iruction 
and character, and shall be carried in the .same 
position as the white light mentioned in Artich* 
2 (a), excei)t the additional light, whn h may be 
carried at a height of not less than 14 feet ab(»ve 
the hull. 

Such steam vessel may carry a small white liglit 
abaft the funnel or aftermast for the vessel towed 
to steer by, but such light shall not Ixj visible 
forward of the U?ani. 

Article 4 (a). A vessel which fv mi any accident 
is 7wt under command shall carry at the same 
height as the white light mentioned in Article 
2 (a), where they can best be seen, and, if a steam 
vessel, in lieu of that light, two red lights, in a 
vertical line one over the other, not less than 
€ feet apart, and of such a character as to be 
risible all round the horizon at a distance of at 
least 2 miles; and .shall by day carry in a vertical 
line one over the other not less than 6 feet apart, 
where they can best be seen, two black balls or 
shapes each 2 feet in diameter. 


(6) A vessel employed in laying or in picking up 
a telegraph cable shall carry in the same position 
as the white light mentioned in Article 2 (a), and, 
if a steam vessel, in lieu of that light, three lights 
in a vertical line one over the other, not less than 
6 feet apart. The highest and lowest of these 
lights shall he red, and the middle light shall be 
! white, and they shall be of such a character {is to 
be visible all round the horizon at a distance of 
at least 2 miles. By day she sh/ill carry in a 
vertical line one over the other, not less than 6 feet 
apart, wliere they can l>est bt‘ seen, three shajK*s 
not less than 2 feet in diameter, of which the 
highest and lowe.st shall be globular in sha}K:‘ and 
red in colour, and the middle one diamond in 
shajx' and white. ^ 

(c) The vessels referred to in this Article when 
not making way through the water shall not carry 
the siih‘-lights, but when making way shall carry 
them. ^ 

((f) The lights and shajH'S required to Ik.* shown 
by this Articli* are to be taken by otlu'r vessr^ls as 
.signals tliat the vessel slK>wing them is not under 
command and cannot tlierefore get out of the way. 

The.se signals are not signals of vcs.sels in dis- 
tress and nMpiiring a.ssi.stance. Such signals are 
contained in Articl** 31. 

Article T). A snthnff r^sstl nmlcr way^ and any 
vt^sd henof tnfred, shall carry the .sanu* lights a.s 
are pre.^Tibed by Article for a steam v«‘'^s(‘l 
under v\ay, with iIk* e.\c(*y>tion of the white Imhts 
mentioned therein, which they shall never carry. 

Article i). Whem'ver, as in the ease of smaJl 
I'tssds iindn' way durunj bad weathe?,, the green 
and red side-lights cannot lie fixed, the.se lights 
sliall be k('pt at hand lighted and reiuly for um* ; 
and shall, f»n the ajiproach of or to other vessi*ls. 
}>e exhibited on their resjK*c,tive sides in sufficient 
time to f>nn’eiit collision, in such manner as to 
make them ino.^l visible, and so that the green 
light shall not U* seen on the |K)rt side nor the red 
! light on the starlv>ard side, nor, if practicable, 
j more tlian 2 points Jibaft the Warn on their re- 
sjK*ctive sides. 

To make the use of these portable lights more 
certain and easy, the lanterns containing them 
shall each be painted outside with the colour of 
the light they re-^ijx^ctively contain, and IhaU be 
provid(*d with projier screenifr 

Article 7. /^team vessels of less than and 
vessels under oars or sails of less than ^0, tons 
gross tonnage^ respectively^ and rowing Ixxits, 
vdifM undi^ vny^ shall not l)e obliged to carry the 
lights mentVonecl in Article 2 (a) {b) and (c), but 
if they do not carry them they shall be provided 
with the following lights : — 
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• 1. Steam vessels of less than 40 tons shall 
cany : 

(a) In the fore part of the vessel, or on or in 
front of the funnel, where it can best be seen, and 
at a liei^^ht above the gunwale of not less than 
0 feet, a bright wliite light constructed and fixed 
as prescribed in Article 2 (a), and of such a char- 
acter as to be visible at a distance of at least 
2 miles. 

(0) (jireen and red side-lights construct'd and 
lixetl as ])rescribed in Article 2 (6) and (c), and of 
Mu ll a character as to be visil)le at a distance of 
at leaM, I mile, or a combined lantx-rn showing a 
green light and a red light from right ahead to 
2 points abaft t]ie beam on their respective sides. 
Siu h lantern shall be carried not h'ss than 3 feet 
bt'loAv tlie whit<* light. 

2. Small stcjimboats, such as are carried oy sea- 
gi'ing vessels, may carry the whiiC light at a li'ss 
lu'iLcht than 0 feet above the gunwale, but it shall 
be v-arriefl .ibove the combined lantern, inentnined 
in sub di\ isioii 1 (/;). 

3. \’essels under oars t»r i^ils, ol les^ than 2o 
sliall have ready at hand a lantern with a 

gieen idass on one side and a red glas.*, on tlu' 
o!i, i, \\hi<h, on tin* apja’oach ol or to otlu'r 
. >hall be e^hibited in sullieit'nt time to 
pie\enl eolli-ion, so that the giec'ii light >hall not 
in* -eefi on liie p(U't Side iior the red light on llu' 
''tai borird suh'. 

1. Ibosiat; boats, whether under oars or sail, 
shall ha\e n'ady at hand a lantern showing a 
hgiit, which sliall br temporarily exhibitecl 
in ^iitii* lont tinu- to prevtait collision. 

'Fhe vessels referred to in this Article shall not 
b{' ligi'd to carry the lights prt'seribed by 
Artule .1 (n), and Artiele 11, last i)aragra}»li. 

Article 8. n/of-vfssrf,^ wlnui (‘iigagial on their 
sTatum on pilotage duty, sliall not show the ligljt.> 
retpiired for other vi'ssels, but shall carry a ^\hlte 
liuditat the masthead, visible all round the boriztm, 
and sliall also exbibit a flare-u]) light or llare-iip 
lights at short intervals, which shall never (‘xci-ed 
lifteen minutes. 

On th(‘ near approach of or to other vessc'ls they 
shall ha^'C their side-lights lighted, ready for use, 
and j^Tiall flasli or slijjw them at?;hort intervals, to 
indicate' tlie direct inn in which tliey are heading, 
hut. th(‘ greei^ light sliall not he >.hown on the 
l>ort side, nor the red light on the starboard side. 

A ])ilot“Veasel of such a class as to be obliged to 
go alongside of a vessel to put a pilot/on board, 
may show the white light instead of cjurying it at 
th(' masthead, and may, instead of the coloured 
lights above mentioned, have at band ready for use 


a lantern with a green glass on the one side and 
a red glass on the other, to be used as prescribed 
above. 

A steam pilot-vessel exclusively employed for 
the service of pilots licensed or certified by any 
pilotage authority or the Committee of any pilot- 
age district, when engaged on her station on pilot- 
age duty and not at anchor, shall, in addition to 
the lights reipiired for all pilot boats, carry at a 
distance (jf 8 leet below her white masthead light 
a red light visible all round the liorizon, and of 
such a cliara(.“ter as to be visible on a dark night 
with a clear atmosphere at a di.Ntance of at least 
2 miles, and also ^le cc»loured side-lights required 
to be carrit^l by vessels wbc'u under way. 

When engaged on her station on pilotage duty 
and at anchor she sliall carry, in addition to the 
lights recpiirc'd for all pilot boats, the red light 
above mentioned, luit not the coloured side-lights. 

Pi lot -\ esse U, wJicn not engaged on their station 
on pihu.igc duty, .-hall carry lights similar to those 
of otlu'i vi‘— <‘ls of their trmiiage. 

A r t i * • I . • p /w s/{ f n <j - <vh a nd fsh iiuj - brxi ts^ 
when inid(T way and when not reiiuired by this 
Artule to <*arry or sliow’ the lights hereinafter 
spei died, -hall carry or show’ the lights prescribed 
for \c-.seC of their tonnagt* under w’ay. 

(u) Open b(»at-. by wliich it is to be understood 
boatN not j»iou*etcd fnmi thi' entry of sea w'ater b}’' 
nuMiis nf a r..nijniious deck, wlu'n engaged in any 
li'^him: at niudit with outlying tai'kle extending 
not more tlian l.V) b'ct hori/ontally from the boat 
into tlu' se<iwav, sh.ill carrv one all-round white 
light 

OjH'ii boat.s, when ti.^liing at night, with out- 
lying tackh' extending more than 150 feet hori- 
zontally fi(»iii the boat into the seaway, shall carry 
one all-round white light, and in addition, on 
appioaehing or being atiproaehed by other vessels, 
.shall show a .second wliite light at least 3 feet 
below the first light aiul at a horizontal distance 
of .It least Ti fei't aw.iy fnnn it in the direction in 
w’hieh the (nitlying taekle is attached. 

(//)t Vc's.sels and boats, excejit open boats as 
defined in .sub-divi&ion (u), when fishing with 
drift-nets, shall, so Jong as the nets are wholly or 
partly in the water, carry two white lights where 
they can best be seen. Such lights shall be placed 
so tliat the vertical distance Ix'twccn them shall 
ho not less than 6 feet and not more than 15 feet, 
and so that the horizontiil distance between them, 
measured in a line with the keel, shall be not less 
than 5 feet and not more than 10 feet. The lower 

' Hus article does not apply to Ohiiicse or Siamese vessels. 

H^utch vessels and boats when engaged in the “kol ', or 
hand-line, fishing will carry the lights prescribed for vessels 
fishing with dnft-ueU. 
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of these two lights shall be in the direction of the 
nets, and both of them shall be of such a character 
as to show all round the horizon, and to be visible* 
at a distance of not less than 3 miles. 

Within the Mediterranean Sea * and in the seas 
bordering the coasts of Japan and Korea t sailing 
fishing vessels of less than 20 tons gross tonnage 
shall not be obliged to carrj" the lower of these 
two lights; should they, however, not carry it, 
they shall show in the same position (in the direc- 
tion of the net or gear) a white light, visible at a 
distance of not less than one sea mile, on the ap- 
proach of or to other vessels. 

(c) Vessels and boats, except^ open boats as de- j 
fined in sub-division (/i), when line-fishing with i 
their lines out and attached to or hauling their | 
lines, and when not at anchor or stationary within ; 
the meaning of sub-division (h\ shall carry the 
same lights as vessels fishing with drift - nets. 
When shooting lines, or fishing with towing lines, 
they shall carry the lights ])rescril)ed for a steam 
or sailing vessel under way rc‘sj)ectively. 

Within the IVIediterranean Sea* and in the seas 
bordering the coasts of Japan <ii)(l Koreri+ sailing 
fishing vessels of less than 20 tons gi'os> t»)nnage 
shall not be obliged to carry tin* lower ot these 
two lights; should they, however, not cairy it, 
they shall show in the same position (in the dnxM*- 
tion of the lines) a white light, visiMe at a tlis- 
tance of not less than one sea mile on tlie approach 
of or to other vessels. 

(d) Vessels, when engaged in trawlimr. by which 
is meant the dragging of an ai)i>aratu> along the 

bottom of the sea — 

1 

1. If st^am vessels, shall carry in the same ]»osi- 
tion as the white light mentioned in Artirk* (a), 
a tricoloured lantern so constructed and tix(‘d as 
to show a white light from right ahtnid to 2 
points on each bow, and a green light ami a red 
light over an arc of the horizon from 2 points 
on each bow to 2 points abaft the Ix'ain on the 
starboard and port sides resjHictively ; and not les>* 
than 6 nor more than 12 feet IxjIow the tricolrmred 
lantern a White light in a lantern, so constructed 
as to show a clear, uniform, and unbroken light all 
round the horizon. 

2. If sailing vessels, shall carry a white light in 
a lantern, so constructed fis to show a clear, uni- 
form, and unbroken light all round the horizon, 
and shall also, on the approach of or to other 
vessels, show where it can l>est lx; seeit a white 
flare-up light or torch in sufficient time to prevent 
collision. 

* The expression “ Mediterranean Sea " includes the Black Sea 
and the other adjacent inland seas in communication with it. 

i Also, as regards Russian vessels, in the seas (excluding the 
Baltic) bordering the coasts of Kussla 


All lights mentioned in sub-division (d) 1 and .2 
shall be visible at a distance of at least 2 miles. 

(e) Oyster dredgers and other vessels fisliing 
with dredge-nets shall carry and show the same 
lights as trawlers. 

(/) Fishing- vessels and fishing-boats may at any 
time use ot flare-up light in addition to the lights 
which they are by this Article required to carry 
and show, and they may also use working lights. 

(f/) Every fishing-vessel and every fishing-l)oat 
under 1150 feet in length, when at anchor, shall 
exhibit a white light visible all round the lK)rizon 
at a distance of at least one mile. 

Every fishing- vessel of 150 feet in length or up 
wards, when at anchor, shall exhibit a white light 
visible all round the horizon at a distance of at 
least one mile, and shall exhibit a second light as 
provided for vessels of such length by Article 1 1 
Shofihl any such veswd, whether under 150 fei‘t 
in length, or of dr>0 feet in length or Uj)ward.s, Im‘ 
attacheil to a not or other fishing gear, she sliall 
on the apprraih of other vessels show an a»ldi 
tional white liglit at least 3 feet below tlie am iior 
light, .iml at a lioriz/nital dist4inee of at least 5 leeL 
away from it in the liiri^otion of the net c*r g<‘ai'. 

(//) If a vessel or boat when fishing l»ecom»>.«> 
st^itiouary in eonsequence of her gear getting f.i^t 
to a nx k or othi‘r ol)slniction, she shall in d» \- 
time haul down the tlay -signal re<piire(l b\ -nb * 
diviMou </•). at night >ho'..' the light oi 
]we.'>cribe<l for a vosmJ at ahehor: and duniiL: log, 
mist, falling snow, or heavy rain*stor!u> iiiMke th» 
signal jjivscrilx'd for a vessel at anehor. (Si‘r siib 
divkuni (d), and tlie last |Minigraph, of .Artic lt* 1.5 ) 
(/) In fog, mist, falling snow, or heavy nun 
storm.'>, drift-net vessels attaeheil to their nets, 
and ve.s.s(ds when trawling, dredging, or fishing 
with any kiml of drag-net, and ve.'ssel^ line fi.>hing 
with their lim\> out, shall, if of 20 tons gross ton 
nage <»r u]>ward.>., re^jKrtivt ly, at intervals of not 
more than one minute make a blast; if steam 
ve.^.^ek, with the whistle or siren, and if sailing 
ve-M'k, with the fogdiorn ; each blast to Ik; fol- 
lowed by ringing the l)ell. Fishing vessels and 
boat.v r>f le.>.s than 20 tons gross tonriagr; shall not^ 
Ik* obliged to give tlie al>ove-inentioned signals, 
but if they do not, they shall make some <»ther 
ellicient srmnd signal at intervals of not more 
than om* minute. 

All vessels or l)oats fisfijn^ with nets or lines 
or trawl.s, wfe'ii under way, shall i/i daytime indi 
cate their f)ccui)atif)n to an approaching vessc*l by 
displaying a basket or other efficient signal where 
it c,an hSA be seen. If vessels or boats at anchor 
have their gear out, they shall, on the approach 
of other vessels, show the same signal on the side 
on which those vessels can pass. 
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• The vessels required by this Article to carry or 
show the lights hereinbefore specified shall not 
b(‘ obliged to carry the lights prescribed by Article 
4 (a), and the last paragraph of Article 11. 

Article 10. A vessel which is btinq overtaken by 
another shall show' from her stern to such last- 
mentioned vessel a white light or a fli-re-up light. 

The Avhite light required to be shown by this 
Article may be fixed and carried in a lantern, but 
in Mich case 4he lantern shall be so constructed, 
fitted, and screened that it shall throw# an un- 
brokiii light over an arc of the horizon of 12 
])oiiits of the compass, viz., for 6 points from right 
aft on each side of the vessc:!, so as to Ik* visible 
at a distance oj at least 1 mile. Such lights .shall 
be carried as nearly as practicable on the same 
k\el as the side-lights. 

Article 11. A x'esse! under IhO ftet in lengthy 
irhni at aueJuyr^ shall carry forw^ard, when* it can 
best b(‘ seen, but at a height not exceeding 20 
t(.‘t*t .iIkao the hull, a white light in a lantern so 
con>t ructci' as to show' a clear, unifc)rni, and un- j 
biokt n liuht visible all round the horizon at a 
di-«tain«‘ (»t at least 1 mile.# 

A (tf je(t or nfoeards in Ungth^ when 

at anchor^ shall carry in the forward |»art of the 
\e .s(*l, at a height of not less than 20, and not 

SOUND SKJNAU^ 

Arti« !*• IT-. All .signals ])rescribed by this Article 
n 1 \csM‘U under way shall be given . 

1. I»y steam rtssi/s, on the whistle or sirtai. 

*J. I’»y sad mg resse/s attd tnu'ffK on tlu* 

log-honi. 

The words ‘•]»rolonged blast” used in this 
Articie shall mean .i bhust of Iroin 4 to 0 seconds’ 
duration. 

A stear/i vtssd shall lx* ]>rn\ided with an efH- 
ca‘nt whistle or siren, sounded by steam or some 
sub.stitute for steam, .so jilaced that the .sound may 
not lx* intercepted by any obstruction, and with 
an efficient fog-horn, to be .sounded by mechanical 
means, and also with an efficient bell.* A .sidling 
v(*ssel of 20 ton.s gross tonnage or upwards .shall 
be provided with a similar fog-horn and bell. 

Ii^f^g, mist, falling snow', or. heavy min -.storms, 
whether by day or flight, the signals de.scribed in 

this Article shairifi* used as follow.s, viz. 

• 

(a) A steam vesstl haviiaj way upon her^ .shall 
sound, at intervals of not more than 2 minutes, 
a jirolorigtKl blast. ^ 

* In all onseH where tlie Kules retiuire a hell to he used, a drum 
may he suhstituted on board Turkish vessels, t>r a gong where 
such articles are used on l>oard amaU sea-going vessels 


exceeding 40, feet above the hull, one such light, 
and at or near the stern of the vessel, and at such 
a height that it shall be not less than 15 feet lower 
than the forward light, another such light. 

The length of a ve.ssel shall be deemed to be the 
length appearing in her certificate of registry. 

A vessel aground in or near a fairway shall 
carry the above light or lights and the two red 
lights pre.scribed by Article 4 (a). 

Article 12. Every vessel nuiy, if necessary in 
order to attract attention^ in addition to the lights 
w'liich she is by the.se Rules required to carry, 
.kIiow a fiare-up light or u.se any detonating signal 
that cannot be mi.staken for a distress signal. 

Article 13. Nothing in these Rules shall inter- 
fere w'itli the oj aeration of any .sfxcial rules made 
by the Government of any nation w'ith re.spect to 
additional station and .signal lights for two or 
mon* shijis of w'ar or for vessels .sailing under con- 
voy, or wuth the exhibition of recognition signals 
adopted by .shi]K>wner.s, which have l>een author- 
i'zed by their resj)t‘ctive Governments and duly 
regi.stered and })ublished. 

Article 14. A steam vessel proceeding under sail 
onh/y hut havmg her funnel vj*, shall carry in day- 
time, forward, when* it c«in bt‘st be seen, one black 
ball or .shajK* 2 feet in diameter. 

FOR FO(b ETC. 

(/>) A St (am efftKtl under way^ hut stopped and 
having no ?ca// upon her, shall .sound, at intervals 

01 11(4 more than 2 minute.s, 2 prolonged blast.s, 
with an interval of about 1 .second betw'ee^ them. 

(r) A sad nag t'esstl under way .*<1^14 sound, at 
intervals oi not more tlian 1 minute, w’hen on the 
starboard tack 1 blast, w'hen on the port tack 

2 blasts in snecession. and wdien wdth the wind 
abati the beam 3 l)la.sts in .succession. 

{(!) A vfssd, when at anrh<n\ sliall, at intervals 
of not more than 1 minute, ring the bell rapidly 
for about 5 .seconds. 

(( ) A vessd, whtn towing, a vtssel €7n}>loytd in 
laying (W m jacking u/i a telegraph cahlt, and 
a v(ss(l under way,, which is unable to get out ojl 
th( way of an ajga'oarhing vissel through being 
not under command, or unable to inanaaiire as 
regnired by thest Euhs, .shall, instead of the sig- 
nals prescribed in sub-divi.sions {a) and (c) of this 
Article, at intervals of not more than 2 minutes, 
sound 3 blasts in succession, viz. : 

I ])rolonged blast followed by 2 .short blasts. A 
ves.sel tow'ed may give this signal and .she shall 
not give any other. 

Sailing vessels and boats of Jess than 20 tons 
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pross to7i7iape shall not b€‘ obliged to give the shall nuike sonic other efficient sound signal at 

above-mentioned signals, but if they do not, they intervals of not more than 1 minute.* 


SPEED OF SHIPS TO BE 

Article 16. Every v'essel shall, in a fog, mist, 
falling snow, or heavy rain-storms, go at a mode- 
rate speed, having careful regard to the existing 
circumstances and conditions. 

A steam vessel hearing, apparently forward of 


MODERATE IN FOG, ETC. 

her beam, the fog-signal of a ve.ssel the position 
of which is not ascertained, shall, so far a.^ tin' 
circumstances of the case admit, stoj) lieraMigiiuvs, 
and then navigate with caution until danger ol 
collision is over. 


STEERING AND SAILINc; RULES: RISK OF COLLISION 


Risk of collision can, when circuin.stanee.^ t>er- 
mit, be ascertained by carefully walolung the 
compass bearing of an approaching vessel. If the 
bearing dws not api>reciably change, such ri''k 
should Ixj deemed to exist. 

Article 17. When two sttiUntj ccss'/s art* ap- 
proaching one another, so as to iiivolvt* ri>k nt 
collision, one of them shall keep out of tin* way 
of the other, as follows, viz. : — 

(a) A vessel which is running frt'c >liall kt‘ep 
out of the way of a vessel ^^]lic!l i'. ( lost- hauh* I. 

{h) A ve.ssel which i> close-hauled on tin* ]>ort 
tack shall kee]! out of tlie wa\ (»f a \e.s>el which 
is close-hauled oil the starb(»aid tack. 

(c) When Ixitli are running fn‘e, villi tin* vind 
on different shies, the ves>el wlih'li ha^ tin* viml 
on the port side shall keep out of the way <»t tin* 
other. 

p/) When both are running fict*. witli tin* viinl 
on the .^ame side, the \e>sel wliich i-> to windward 
shall lAep out of the w'ay of the vessel which i- if 
leeward. • 

(c) A ve.ssel wdiicli has the wind atl "Indl koep 
out of the way of the other \essel. 

Article 18. When sfeoni vesseh aie meeting j 
end on, or nearly end on, .so a.> to involve ri-^k of j 
collision, each shall alter her course to starboard, 
so that each may ]iass on the jiort side f»f the 
other. 

This Article only ajijilies to cases where ves.^jels 
are meeting end on, f>r nearly end on, in such a 
manner as to involve risk of collisi(»n, and do(\s 
not apply to two vessels which must, if both keej» 
on their resjiective courses, jia^s clear of each 
other. 

The only cases to which it d(x^.s aj)ply are when 
each of the two vesseL is enfl r)n, or nearly end on, 
to the other ; in other words, to ca.ses in w hich, by 
day, each ve.ssel sees the inast^ of the other in a 
line, or nearly in a line, wdth her own ; and, by 
night, to cases in which each ves.sel is in such a 
position as to .see both the side-lights of tile other. 


It dfH‘s not apply, by day, to cjjses in which a 
vesvscl .sees another ahead cros.sing lier i)wn course, 
or by night, to cases wdieiv the red light of (*nc 
v(»sscl is np[>osed to the red li#jht of the otlici, or 
whert* flic green light of one ve.ssel is opjM».si‘d to 
tilt* lii't'en light o.* the other, or wdiere a rt*d liL^hl 
witlumt a LTeen light, or a gret'ii light withmii .( 
re<l light, i^ sei'n alH*ad, or where both gn*cii and 
red light" arc .st‘en anywhert* but aht*ad. 

Article* 1!). When fft'o attain veasefs tirf rro'isnn/, 
so as to in\olvc risk of collision, the v(*sscl whn h 
lias tlieotln*!* on h(*r e»wn starboard side sball k<*i |. 
out ot tilt* way of the ntlu'r 

Article go Will'll a attain rraart ttini a 
/•/sxv / (!)• * fh np in aurfi (tfj'ft'tnnK aa nn'rtlir 

! i<l: rtpl ! the stt*ani M‘<sel sh.dl k(*ej. oni .a 

tht' w,i\ of fho sailing M-srI. 

.\itirle gl Where i».\ any of thex* Knh s nt' 
t/rn r/,s‘*c//v ant ttf tfn trap, the «»th(‘r shall 

keep her eiuirx* and s|H*ed. 

yofp - When, in <*ori.setpi('nec of tldek wratln r 
<^»r other <‘ause.s, sneh vi’ssel hnds heix-lf so elo-r 
that eolhsion eaiinot Ik* avoided by tht* ac1i<‘n mI 
the giving way vessel alone, .she also shall take 
sueli action as will best aid to avt*rt collision 
tSe<* Anieles g7 ami 2U.) 

A rt lele g-j. /'Jrt n/ veasnl irhirh ia tlirtcied laj tin 
Ruha fa k’rfp unt fd' thr vmi/ tp am d her vesarf sliall, 
if llie cinaimslances of the case admit, avoid cross 
ing ahead of the other. 

Artielt* glk Every atemn veaaeJ irhirh ia dlvertal 
l,fj thear Rulta to keqi out of the map if anafhfv 
/v.x’sv/ sliall, on apfiroaching h<‘r, if necessarv, 
slacken her s]K‘ed ,4 or strip, or r(‘verse. * 

Article 24. Notwitlistaiidin^mything contained 
in the.se Pules, evenj veaael^ ov^rtak/ np any othn, 
.shall keei) out of the way of the overtaken vessel, 

* Ihitiii 8U*ani pilot-vcFfiels. when engaRcd i»ii their fitutmn on 
pilotaf^e duty w foff, mist, falling snow, or heavy rain-BtoTins m*- 
mimred to niVe, at intorvaU of 2 miinitefc at most, oin‘ h im 
blast with the siren, followed after 1 second by a lonK blast w t(li 
the steam whistle, and a^in after 1 second by a loniir blast on the 
siren W'hen not engaged on their station on pilotage duty, they 
make the same signals as other steamships. 
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• Every vessel coming up with another vessel from 
any direction more than 2 points abaft her beam, 

i.e., in such a position, with reference to the vessel* 
wdiich she is overtaking, that at night she would 
be unable to see either of that vessel’s side-lights, 
shall be deemed to be an overtaking vessel; and 
no subse<iuent alteration of the bearing between 
the two vessels shall make the over biking vessel a 
crossing vessel within the meaning of these Rules, 
or relieve hof of the duty ot keejiing cle^ir of the 
overtaken vessel until she is finally past fln<l clear. 

As by day the overtaking vessel cannot always 
know with certainty whether she is forward or 
abaft this direction from the other ve.ssel, she 
should, if in^loubt, assume that she is an over- 
taking vessel and kec]) out of the way. 


Article 25. In imrrovj channels every steam vessel 
shall, when it is safe and practicable, keep to that 
side of the fairway or midchannel w’hich lies on 
the starboard side of such vessel. 

Article 26. Sailing vessels under way shall keep 
out of the way of sailing vessels or boats fishing 
with nets or lines or traivls. This Rule shall not 
give to any vessel or boat engaged in fishing the 
right of obstructing a fairway used by vessels other 
than fishing vessels or boats. 

Article 27. In obeying and construing these 
Rule.s, due regard .shall be had to all dangers of 
navigation and colli.sion, and to any special cir- 
cumstances which may render a departure from 
the above Rule? necessar}" in order to avoid im- 
in(‘diate danger. 


SOUND SIGNALS FOR \'ESSELS 

Artich* 2H. The words “shorf blast ’’ UM‘d in this | 
Article .shall mean a bhist of about one second.s 
duration. 

\Ndien v(‘s.sels are in sight of one anotluT, a steam 
vessf I Ufidrr way, in taking iftiy course auth(n*izeil or 
reijiiired by th(‘.se Rule.s, .shall indicatethat course by 
the tolloNNing .signals on her whistle (»r sinui, viz.— 


IN SIGHT OF ONE ANOTHER 

One .short blast to mean, “T am directing my 
course to starboard". 

Two short blasts to mean, “I am directing iny 
course to ]>ort 

Three short blasts to mean, “My engines are 
going full s}>eed astern ". 


NO VESSEL UNDER 


ANY ( IRCT^MSTANCES TO NEGLECT PROPER 
PRECAUTIONS 


Ai'ti<l<- Nothing il>th('s(* Rule- shall exonr- | pro} K‘r look-out, or ot the neglect of any })recaution 
rale aii\ \(‘'^scl, or the owner or master, or cu‘^^ ^^hlch may be nsjuired by the ordinary jiractice of 
ihereoi. trom the con.-e(|Uenet‘s of an\ neglect t(* seaintui, or by the sjjecial circuni.^lances ot the 
carr> lights or signals, nr of any neglect to k(‘e}» a 


RULES FOR HARROURS AND INLAND NAVIGATION 


Article 30. Nothing in these Rule.s .-hall intiTtere 
with the ofH'ration ()f a s}H'cial rule, duly made b\ 

DISTRESS 

Article 31. When a vessel is in distress aiul re- 
quires assistance from other vessels or from the 
shore, the following shall l)e the signals to l)e used 
or displayed by her, either together or se))arately, 

• 

In the daytiyie— 

1. A pii^or other explosive signal fired at inter- 
vals of alK>ut a minute. 

2. The International Code signal of di.stress 

indicated by NO. /' 

3. The distant signal, consisting of a square flag, 
having either above or below it a ball or anything 
resembling a ball. 


h»cal authority, relative to the navigation of any 
harbour, river, or inland waters. 

SIGNALS 

4, A continuous sounding with any fog-signal 
a)q)araius. 

At night- 

1. A gun or other explosive signal fired at inter- 
vals of a]>oiit a nunut(\ 

2. Flames on the ve.s.sel (as from a burning tar- 
barrel, oil-barrel, ike.).* 

3. Rockets or shells, throwing starg of any colour^, 
or description, fired one at a time, at short intervals. 

4. A continuous sounding with any fog-signal 
apjiaratus. 

(See also as to Wireless Telegraphy, Part VI, 
Chapter V.) 



VI. RULES FOR LIFE-SAVING APPLIANCES 


The Draft Rules which were issued by tlie Hoard 
of Trade to come into force on 1 January, 1913, 
were subjected to a good deal of criticism at certain 
points. After their issue the Hoard received the 
Interim Report of the Departmental Committee 
on Boats and Davits (Cd. 6558), which contaiiuHi 
various recommendations for alterations in the 
Draft Rules. 

The folloAving Rules (made by the Board of Trade 
under Section 427 of the Merchant Ship] ‘ing Act, 


1894) were issued under an Order in Council of 17 
January, 1913, to come into ojK-'ration on 1 March, 
1913 (No. 442, white i/ajjer), subject to certain 
exceptions and the power of the Hoard of Trade to 
grant exemptions for the time. 

For the piiriK)ses of these Rules, ships are 
I arranged under the headings “ Foreign- going’’ and 
'‘Horne Trade”, with classes the nature of which 
wdll Ik? seen from the headings to each chiss. 


FOREIGN-GOING SHIPS 


Class I. — Foreign-going Passenger 
Steamers, including emigrant ships 

Rvle A, — A ship of this class shall carry lifeljoats 
in such number and of such capacity a> shall U‘ 
sufficient to accommodate the total number of 
persons ^hich is carried, or which the ship i^' 
certified to • carry, whichever number i.', the 
greater. 

The master or owner of a ship of this clas.s 
claiming to carry on any voyage fewer lifeboats 
than will provide sufficient accommodation for all 
the persons for which the ship i.s certified, mu.st 
declare before the Collector or other Officer of 
Customs, before the time of clearance, that the 
lifeboats actually carried will be sufficient to 
accommodate' all persons that will be carried at 
any time during the voyage to foreign jKjrts and 
the voyage back to the United Kingdom. 

Rvie B . — Where a ship of this class is recjuired 
to carry more than four lifeboats, one or two boats 
of Section D, fitted with internal buoyancy, may 
be carried in lieu of the same number of life- 
boats. 

Rtde C. — Subject to the provisions of General 
Rule 16 (1), a ship of this class shall be provided, 
in accordance with its length, with such number 
of sets f»f davits of approved form as is specified in 
the Table in Appendix A, and they shall be syiitably 


I placed to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade. 

Eiich of davits shall have a lifeboat attached 
I to it- Provided that tio shi»'>liall l)e required tc' 
1 have a larger number of sets of davit.s than the 
I number of boats required to accommodate the* 
total numl>er of |>ersons which is carried, or wliich 
the shij» L> certified to carry, whichevtT iiuiiiIkt is 
the greater ; Provided also, that appliances or 
arrangements at least as effeetive as davits for 
lauiirhing U>ats may be accepted by the Board 
of Trade in lieu of davit?; Provided also that the 
Hoard of Trade may. wdiere it appears to tliein 
necessary, having regard to the height at which 
the lK)ats are carried above the centre of the load- 
line disc, and to the other circumstances of the 
case, require a ship of this class to carry in lieu 
of, or in addition to, davits, some other approved 
form of launching ajjpliances, or such arrangements 
for launching boats, as may lie, in their opinion, 
effective. 

Ride All lifeboats wh 'chare directed hy 

Rule C to be attached to davits . hj.ll be open life- 
boats of Section A or Section R, except as provided 
by paragraph (5) of this Rule, and except that 
where boats of Section D are carried in accor- 
dance with Rule B they may be attached to 
davits. 

(2) The additional lifeboats (if any) not directed 
to be attached to davits but required to make up 
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the total lifeboat accommodation may be either 
open or decked. 

(3) All additional lifeboats shall be placed as 
readily available for attachment to davits as may 
be practicable. 

(4) An adtlitional lifeboat of Section C may be 
stowed under an open lifeboat of Section A or 
Section 1> which is attached to davits. 

(;■)) If the oi)en lifeboats attached to davits, 
together with thfe decked lifeboats stowed under- 
neath them, in pursuance of the last paragraph, 
are not sufficient to provide the retjuired lifel>oat 
, accoiuTiiodation, decked lifeboats in sets of three, 
one over the other, the uppermost being atUiched 
to davits, may, if it is desired, be substituted for 
any of the oj)en l)oats attached to davits and the 
<li*(ked lifelx>ats stowed thereunder, within the 
limits defined by the third column of the Table 
in Ajipeiidix A. ‘ 

(d) Where additional lifeboats aic stowed across 
a deck, bridge, <»r p^Kip, means s;itisfactory to the 
Hoard of Tiadc shall lie iirovided for their ready 
transfi'i* to th<^ ship’s side and thence to the water. 

Ruh' E . — All the boats shall be e<iuij»}»ed as 
providt'il in the General Uules. 

Rnh‘ t\ - If the ship is under 4tK) feet in length, 

■It le.i>t twelve a])proved lifebuoys shall be carried; | 
li of 4iM) feet or over, but under dOC) feet, at least 
<Mghtc<‘n apjiroved lifebuoys shall be carried ; if of ' 
(jU) feet or omt, but under HOfi feet, at least twimty- 
foiir apin’oved liit*biioys\ ’ |ill be carried : and if of . 
hi Ml lect or o\er, at least thirty approved litehuoys | 
.-'liall h(‘ carri(‘d. j 

Rulf (r. ~ One apjiroved life-jacket or other ap- ' 
firoved article of (‘(pial buoyancy suitable to be 
vwrn on the Inidy shall 1 m* earrieil for each |K*rM>n 
oil board. A sufficient ]iro])ortion of the life- 
jackets shall be of a size suitable tor children. 

Ru/f‘ IL — Jf, in the case of an emigrant shij», 
over J(» ]M*r cent of the passengers to la* carried on , 
any juirticular voyage consist of children under the 
age of 12 years, the Emigration Officer shall divide | 
by two the number of children under the age of 12 
years carried in excess of that 10 per cent in 
•irnving at the total number of persons for whom j 
boat accommodation is to be provided for that I 
voyage. 1 

R7i/e i — The Board of Trade n^ay from time to 
time scnedule certain#voyages betwetm specitietl 
fiorts or places outskle the United Kingdom as 
being, for the ifuqiose of these Rules, voyages r)f 
a nature similar to one or other of the classes of 
voyages within Home Trade limits provided for in 
the Rules. 

If a foreign -going passenger steamer is permitted 
by the terms of the passenger certificate to carry, 
between specified ports or places abroad, a number 


of passengers in addition to the number allowed 
when the ship is proceeding to sea from the United 
Kingdom, and such a voyage has been scheduled 
in accordance with the provisions of this Rule, 
that ship shall, so far as concerns the additional 
passengers carried between those ports or places, 
comply with the Rules applicable to the class of 
Home Trade voyage to which the voyage has been 
scheduled as similar. 

Class II. — Foreign-going Steamships 
not certified to carry Passengers 

Ride A . — A ship ®f this class shall carry on each 
side of the shij) lifeboats in such number and of 
such capacity as will accommodate all persons on 
board ; Provided that if the total number of life- 
boats required under this Rule exceeds two, a boat 
of Section D may be carried in lieu of one of them: 
and if the number exceeds three, one or two boats 
of Section D may be carried in lieu of the same 
number of lifeboats. All the boats shall be equipped 
as provided in tlu* General Rules. 

Rult B . — The lifeboats shall l>e attached to 
davits, or other ap]>roved appliances at least as 
effective as davits shall be provided in lieu of 
davits. 

Rule C . — At least six approved lifebuoys shall 
be earned, together with one approved life-jacket 
for each person on board. 

Class III.— Foreign-going Sailing Ships 
carrying Passengers 

Ruh A . — A shi}) of this class shall carr^^life- 
boats in such number and of such capacity as shall 
be sufficient to accommodate all j>ersons on board; 
Provided that if the nurnl>er of lifeboats required 
under this Rule exceeds two, a boat of Section D 
tilted with internal buoyancy may be carried in 
lieu of one of them. All the l)oats shall be equipjied 
as ]>rovi(Ied in the General Rules. 

Ride B . — All the lifeboats shall be attached to 
davits so tar as ])racticable in the opinion of a 
Board of Trade Surveyor, or other approved appli- 
ances at k‘ast as effective as davits shall be pro- 
vith'd in lieu of davits. 

Ride C.— At least six approved lifebuoys shall 
l>e carried, together with one approved life-jacket 
for each person on board. A sufficient proportion 
of the life-jackets shall be of a size suitable for 
children. 

Class IV. — Foreign-going Sailing Ships 
not carrying Passengers 

R\de A.— A ship of this class shall carry life- 
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boats in such number and of such capacity as shall 
be sutiicieut to accoiumodate all persons on board; 
Provided that, if the number of lifeboats required 
under this Rule exceeds two, a boat of Section D 
may be carried in lieu of one of them. All the 
boats shall be equipped as provided in the General 
Rules. 


Unit’ /).— Two boats at least shall be attachl'd 
to davits, or other approved appliances at least 
as effective as davits shall be provided in lieu of 
davits. 

Hule C . — At least four approved lifebuoys shall 
be carried, together with one a]>proved life-jack(‘t 
for each tH.'rson on board. 


HOME TRADE ^HIPS 


Class I. — Steamships holding a Passen- 
ger Steamer’s Certificate authoriz- 
ing them to carry Rassengers any- 
where within Home Trade Limits, 
i.e. between places in the British 
Islands (the United Kingdom, the 
Channel Islands, and the Isle of 
Man), or between the British Islands 
and the continent of Europe be- 
tween the River Elbe and Brest 
inclusive. 

Hide A, — Subject to tlic pro\i-iMij> ..i ( ifncr.d 
Rule IG (1), a ship of this ola.-^ slmll i)c po'vidcd 
in accordance with its length witli s’U'li nuiubi r «*f 
sets of davits of approved form is >peeined in 
the Table in Api>en<iix A, and they '.hall be^ suit- 
ably placed to the satisfaction <4 tie* lizard nt 
Trade; each set of davits shall have a lilcboat 
attached to it: Provided that no ship shall \>v 
required to have a larger nniubrr of ‘.ets of tlaMts 
than the number of boats required l<» aieonuuo- 
dateVhe total number of persons wliieh tl»*‘ ship 
is certitifd to carry* Provided als(» that .i]»pli 
ances or arrangements at least as etleetive a- «i.i\ its 
for launching boats may be accepted by the l»oai*l 
of Trade in lieu (t{ davits. 

Subject to the provisions of Rule C, the lifelnjatv- 
attached to davits may be either ojjen <*r decketl, 
but no ship shall cany attached to davits a iiiiiii- 
ber of o]>en lifeboats less than that s|M‘cified in 
accordanoe with its length in the Tabic in Ap|)t‘n 
dix A. 

HuU B . — In a .ship of this class launched <»n or 
after the 1st March, 1913, if the lifeboats attached 
to davits do not provide the tr>tal cayiacity .s|»ecit’h <l 
in the Table in Appendix Fl, additional lib-boats 
shall be carried to make np that ca]»acity, and 
they shall be stowed alongside or beneath the 
lifeboats attached Uj the davits : or in some other 
manner which is in the opinion of the Board of 
Trade at least as satisfactory. 

Provided that no ship at w hatever date launched 
shall be reijuired to carry lifeboat.s of an aggregab* 
capacity greater than is required U) a<$fcommodAte 


the total numl)er of jiersons which the shij) is certi- 
fied to carry. 

Bu/e C . — Where a ship of this class is required 
to carry more than two lifel)oatft, a boat ol Sec- 
tion 1) fitted with internal buoyancy ma> be 
carried in lien of one of them, and v^liere sin li a 
ship is required to carry mon^ than three Iif(‘boats, 
one of two boats of S(*etion 1), .so tilted, may br 
carried in lieu Of the same uumlK'r of lifeboat^. 

litf/f D. - All the boats shall be equip|K‘d as 
pnnidetl in the General liult's. 

Ab/b A’.- - Subject to the provisiuns of (hau'ral 
Rule IG (2), if the hfehoats rarriiHl do not iMovidi* 
sufheient acts )mmod«it ion for the total number ol 
|H‘rsc»ns wliicli the ship is allowed by Ihm’ oniinarv 
j),issenger certitit*ate to carry, approved liii‘-ra!!', 
a})prov{‘d buoyant dia'k seats, or othi'i* ap}>rn\eil 
buovant apparatus shall U* carried tli.tt they, 
together vvitli the lifeboiits, shall providi* siitiiiaenl 
'accommodation for thc^ .otal number ot person^ 
for whieli the ship if so c<'rtitied. 

Ruh /’.--Wli(*re a .ship of this cla.ss has a spef*i,d 
passeimer steamers certificali* allowing hei, when 
tuigaged HIM >11 daylight voyages betwemi tlie 2Utii 
Mareh and t]i(‘ 30th Septeml>«T, inclusive, t«) carry 
;i number of ]KTsons in excess of the total nuni)>t'r 
nt peiMius allowed l»y her ordinary |tfi.ssenger ct*r 
I tdieate. tin* lifeboats, ai»proved life-rafts, approved 
I buoyant deck .seats, or other ap)>roved buoyant 
a}>p<iratus earried shall provide .sufficient accom 
niodation tor ho per rent of the number allowed 
F>v sucli special passc'uger steamer’s certificate, or 
for tile total nuinF)er of yierson.s allowed by tla* 
ordinary* passenger steamer’s certificate, which(*ver« 
nuniU'r is Rie greater. 

Rule (t — At lea.sl ten approved lifebiioy.s shall 
be carried, togetjlier wdtli one approved li^^;^-ja<'ket 
for eacli yier.son on iKvarcl. ^ .sufficient proportion 
of the life-jackets shall lx* df‘*a size suitable for 
children. • 

Class II. — Steamships trading within 
Home Trade limits, but not certi- 
fied to carry Passengers 

Rvle A.--k ship of this class having a length of 
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100 feet or over shall carry a boat or boats on each 
side of the ship of such capacity as shall be sufH- 
cient to accommodate all persons on board. Such 
boats shall be attached to davits, or other approved 
appliances at least as effective as davits shall be 
provided in lieu of davits. 

Ride //.—One of such boats may bt a boat of 
Section D. The remaining boats shall be lifeboats: 
and all the boats shall be equipj^ed as provided in 
the General Rifles. 

RuU C. — A ship of this class having a^ length 
under 100 feet shall carry at least one boat of 
Section A, or of Section R, f)r of Section D fitted 
with internal buoyancy, so stowed that it can be 
n^adily placed ifi the water on either side of the 
slii]), and ol sutHcient capacity to accommodate all 
the })er.sonson board. The method of stowage and 
th<* means of putting the boat overboard shall be 
to the satisfaction of the Jh)ard of Trade t The 
boat shall be e(piipi)ed as provided in the General 
liulrs. 

Rule D~ A shij> of this class if 100 feet in 
lengih or over shall carry at least four aj)proved 
lifebuoys, and if under 1(K\ feet at least two 
a])])roved lifebuoys. One approved life-jacket 
shall bo carried for Ciich jausoii on board. 

Class III.— Sailing Ships carrying Pas- 
* sengers an)^where within Home 
Trade limits 

Ruli A. \ ^hip this 'da>s sliall (‘arry a blc- 
bo'it or liicboats sutlicient to acconiinoilatt' all 
por^oiis on board: provi(h*d that one boat ol Sec- 
tion 1) fitted uith internal buoyam*y may be 
canii‘d in lieu of one lit'el)oat. All the boats .''hall 
be c(|uij)jH*d a,> ])rovided in tin* (i(‘inMal Knlcs. 

Rfdf //.—Such boats shall, as far as pra<*ticable, 
be attached to davits. All boats not adtaehed to 
davits .shall be so carried that they can be readily 
placed in the water to the .satisfaction of the 
hoard «f Trade. 

Ridr C . — At least four apjiroved lifebuoys shall 
be carried, together with one approved life-jacket 
• for each jierson on board. A sutlicient ])ro])orti(»n 
of the life-jackets shall be of a size suitable for 
children. 

• 

Class IV. — Sailinig Ships trading within 
Home Trdd^i limits but not carry- 
ing Passengers 

Rule A . — Subject to the provisions of Rule B, 
a shij) of this cla.s.s shall carry a boat or boats of 
such cajiacity as shall be .sufficient to accommodate 
.all persons on board. The boats shall be stow'ed 
in such a manner that they can readily be placed 


in the water on either side of the ship to the satis- 
faction of the Board of Trade. At least one of 
j the boats shall be a boat of Section A, or of 
Section B, or of Section D fitted with internal 
buoyancy ; and all the boats shall be equipped as 
provided in the General Rule.s. 

Rule JJ. — A ship of this class having a length of 
j under 100 feet and engaged solely in the Coast- 
, iiig Trade shall comply with the requirements of 
I Rule A, excej^t that the boat or boats carried may 
be of Section D wdthout internal buoyancy. 

Rule C. — A ship of this class if 100 feet in 
length or over shall carry at least four approved 
lifebuoy.s, and if jjndci- UXJ feet at least two ap- 
proved lifebuoy.s. One a])])roved life-jacket sliall 
b<‘ carried for eacli person on V)Odrd. 

Class V. —Steamships holding a Pas- 
senger Steamer’s Certificate author- 
izing them to carry Passengers 
within certain specified limits of 
the Home Trade, viz., on short 
specified passages along the coasts 
of the United Kingdom, or between 
Great Britain and Ireland, or be- 
tween Great Britain or Ireland and 
the Isle of Man 

Ridf’ A. A ship of this clas'^ .shall, snljtn't to 
the following proviM^, conqdy with the piovisions 
(»f Gla^s 1. llonu* Tr.uh' : 

lYo\ided tliat a ship of thi'^ class, when en- 
gager 1 - 

(n) on crit.iin \oyago.s near the e(u^st> of the 
rnileil Kingdfun, .s])ocially scheduled 
by the Board ot Trade for this puri)ose, 
or 

(/y) oil daylight exeiirsioiis, s^iecially .scheduled 
by the Board of Trade for this jmrpose, 
between the l.st dune and the 31st Au- 
gust, im-lusive, 

sh.ill not be reiiuired to carry more sets of davits, 
or lifeboats (*f a greater aggregate cubic cajiacity 
than are res]>eetiv('ly .s])eei1icd in the second 
columns of Tables 1 and 1.1 in Apjiendix C. 

Class VI. — Steamships certified to carry 
Passengers on short excursions to 
sea, i.e., beyond partially smooth 
water limits, between ist April and 
31st October inclusive, during day- 
light, and in fine weather 

Rule A.— Subject to the provisions of General 
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Rule 16 (1), a ship of this class shall be provided 
in accordance with its length with such number of 
sets of davits of approved form as is specified in 
the Table in Appendix D, and they shall be suit- 
ably placed to the satisfaction of the Board of 
Trade; each set of davits shall have a lifeboat 
attached to it. Provided that no ship shall l)e 
required to have a larger number of sets of davits 
than the number of boats required to accommo- 
date the total number of j)ersons which the sliip 
is certified to carry; and that appliances or ar- 
rangements at least as effective as davits for 
launching boats may be accepted by the Boiird of 
Trade in lieu of davits. ^ 

Rvle B. — Subject to the provisions of General 
Rule 16 (2) and (3), such further nuinl>er of life- 
boats, or such number of approved life -rafts, 
approved buoyant deck seats, or other apjjroved 
buoyant apparatus shall be provided, as shall be ‘ 
sutficient (together with the lifeboats retjuired by 
Rule A) for 70 per cent of the total number of 
]x?rsons for which the ship is certified. | 

Rule C. — Where a ship of this class is required ; 
to carry more than two lifelx)ats, a boat of Sec- 
tion D fitted with internal buoyancy may be , 
carried in lieu of one of them, and where .such i 
a ship is required to carry more than three life- . 
boats, one or two boats (»f Section D so fitted may j 
be carried in lieu of the same number of lifeboats. ! 
All boats shall be equip|>ed as provided in the 
General Rules. 

Ritfe D. — The boats carried shall be of .«uch 
reiisonable capacity, having regard to tlie size of 
the ship, as the Board of Trade may reejuire 
ProVsided that no ship shall be required to carrj' 
lifeboats an aggregate capacity greater tlian is 
required to accommodate the tciUil nunilxT of per- 
sons which the ship is certified to carry, 

Rnfe E. — If the shij) is under 2(X) feet in length, 
at least four approved lifebuoys shall be carried, 
and if of 200 feet in length or over, at lea.st eight 
approved lifebuoys shall l>e carried. One aj)proved 
life-jacket shall he carried for eacli |)t?r.son on 
board. A. sufficient proportion of the life-jackets 
shall Ih* of a size suitable for children. 

Class VII. — Steamships certified to 
carry Passengers in partially smooth 
water 

Rule J.— Subject to the provisions of C^neral 
Rule 16 (1), a ship of this class shall be provided 
in accordance with its length with such number 
of sets of davits of approved form as is specified 
in the Table in Appendix D, and they shall be 
suitably placed to the satisfaction of the Board of 
Trade; each set of davits shall have a lifeboat 


attached to it; Provided that no ship shall be 
reiiuired to have a larger number of sets of davits 
than the number of boats required to accommo- 
date the total number of persons which the ship 
is certified to carry; and that appliances or ar- 
rangements at least as effective as davits for 
launching boats may be accepted by the Board of 
Trade in lieu of davits. 

Rule B, — Subject to the provisions of General 
Rule (2) and (3), such additional lifeboats, or 
such number of approved life -rafts, approved 
j buoyant deck seats, or other approved buoyant 
apjviratus shall be provided as shall be sufficient 
(together with the lifeboats required under Rule 
A) for 60 })er cent of the total nu nber of persons 
for which the vessel is certified. 

Rule C. — Where a ship of this class is required 
to carry more than two lifeboats, a boat of Sec- 
tion 19 fittt'd witli intenial buoyancy may be 
carried in lieu df one of them, and where such 
a ship is required to carr>^ more than three life- 
b(Kits, one or two boats c>f Section 1) so fitU'd may 
Ik? carried in lieu of the same numlx*r of lifeboats. 
All boats shall bt* cquipjHid as provided by the 
General Kule.s. 

Rule />.— The Ivwits carried shall of such 
rea.''onahle capacity, having regard to the sizt* of 
the shij), as the Hoard of Trade may require. 

Provided that no ship shall required to carry 
lifeboats of an aggregate caj^acity gn‘ater than is 
rcipiired to accominodatf‘ 4;^e totid numl>er of per- 
sons which the ship i.s'certitied to carr>\ 

R\ile E . — If the ship is under 20(> feet in length, 
at lea.st four approved lifebuoys shall W carried, 
and if of 2rKl feet in length or over, at least eight 
ap}>roved lifebuoys shall ht* carried. One apprrived 
life-jacket shall lu* carried for each {x.T.son on 
iKi.trd. A sufficient profK^rtion of the life-jackets 
shall be of a sizt^ suitable for children. 

I Class VIII. — Steamships certified to 
carry Passengers in smooth water 
in estuaries and lakes 

Rule A. — Subject to the provisions of General 
Rule 16 (2) and (3), a ship of this class shall carry 
! such boats, approved life-rafts, approved buoyant 
deck seats, or otl^er approved buoyant apparatus, 
as shall 1^ sufficient (togeldier with the boat or 
boats required by Rule B, whf^re- that rule applies) 
for 40 per cent of the total numberof persons for 
which the ship is certified. 

Rule B.—A ship of this class having a length of 
not less than 70 feet and less than 150 feet shall 
carry at least one boat, and if of 160 feet or over, 
at least two boats. The boats shall be attached to 
davits, or other approved appliances at least as 
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effective as davits shall be i)rovided in lieu of 
davits. 

Rule C . — If the ship is under 150 feet in length, 
at least four approved lifebuoys shall be carried, 
and if of 150 feet in length or over, at least six 
ai)ijroved lifebuoys shall be carried. One ap- 
proved life-jacket shall be carried for each person 
on board. 

Rule D , — The Board of Trade may in their dis- 
cretion relieve ship of this class wholly or par- 
tially from the operation of these Rules. • 

Class IX. — Steamships certified to 
carry Passengers in smooth water 
on riveru and canals 

Rule A . — Subject to the provisions of General 
Rule 1(5 (:i) and (3), a ship of this class shall cany 
such boats, a]>proved life-rafts, apprfived buoyant 
deck seats, or other approved Imoyant apparatus, 
PS shall be sufficient (together with the boat 
carried under Rule B, where that rule a)»}»lie>) 
for 40 per cent of the total number of |»ers<»ns 
for wliieh the ship is certilied. 

Rule />.- A shi]) of this class having a length of 
not h'^s than 70 feet shall (“arry a boat m ^uch a 
}>o.>ilion that it can readily be got into the water. 

iV?/A' (’.--At li*asl four a])])ro\ed lifebuoys shall 
carried. One ai>proved life-jacket shall be 
carrie<l for each iM'r'ion on board. 

Rule />. -The P»oaAl of Trade may in their dis- 
crethui rclievi* a ship of ilvjs class wholly or par- 
tially from the o[KTation r)f these Rules. 


Class X. — Steam Launches, and Motor 
Boats certified to carry Passengers 
for short distances to sea 

Rule A , — A ship of this class having a length 
not exceeding 60 feet shall carry two approved 
lifebuoys. 

Rule B . — A shij) of this class .shall carry ont* 
approved life-jacket for each person on board : 
and a sufficient projiortion of the life-jackets 
.shall be of a size suitable for children. 

Rule C . — A shi]) of this class exceeding 60 feet 
in length shall carry the life-saving appliances 
prescribed for a ship of the same length in Class 
VIII, Home Trad#. 

Class XL — Steam fish carriers, tugs, 
steam lighters, dredgers, steam 
hoppers, and hulks, which pro- 
ceed to sea 

Rule A. — A ship (A this class shall comply with 
the Rules in Class II, Horne Trade. 

Class XII. — Steam fish carriers, tugs, 
steam lighters, dredgers, steam 
hoppers, and hulks, which do not 
proceed to sea 

Rule A . — A shij) oi this class shall carry a boat 
suflicient to accommodate all persons on board ; 
iR7fle R.) two approved lifelaioys; and {Rule C.) 
one approved life-jacket for each person on board. 


GENERAL RULES 


I. Definitions 

["^Person ’’ includes not only an adult but every 
<"liild over the age of one year. 

ha.s the sriine meaning as in Sec- 
tion 267 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. 
(See Viirt VI, Chapter IV.) 

“ Pasiseuger ' means every steamer which 

carries more than twelve passengers. 

"^Emigrant skip'' has the Siimc meaning as in 
the ^jprehant Sliip])ing Acts. (See Part VI, 
Chapter IV.) ^ • 

Da glighV isrf-f ikoned as extending from one 
hour before sunrise to one hour after .sunset. 

“ Lifeboat ” includes an open lifeboat of Section 
A or Section B, and a decked lifeboat, of Sec- 
tion C, as respectively descrilxjd in General Rule 
3 (4). 

'' Ajtproved'^ means approved by the Board of 
Trade. 


“ Lfiigfh ”, when a .shij) is referred to, means 
registered length.] 

2 . Power of the Board of Trade to 
accept alternatives 

The ]>oard of Trade shall have power, in general 
or in any ])articular case, to accei)t any boat, raft, 
buoyant ap}>aratiis, or other life-saving appliance, 
in lieu of a lih'-savmg appliance required by these 
Hule.s, subject to such conditions as they may 
impose, if they are satistied that under tho>e con- 
ditions it will bo as effective as the appliance re- 
quired by these Rules. 

3 . Boats 

(1) All boats shall be properly constructed and 
equipped as provided by these Rules, and shall be 
of such form and proportions that they shall have 
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sufficient freeboard, and ample stability in a sea- 
way, when loaded with their full complement of 
persons and equipment. 

(2) All boats shall be marked in such a way as 
to indicate plainly their dimensions and the num- 
ber of persons for which they are approved. 

(3) The structural strength of the boats shall be 
to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade, and in 
all cases in which a boat would have to be lowered 
with its full complement on board to comply with 
Oeneral Rule 7 (2), the strength shall be suffi- 
cient for that i>uriK)se. 

In all oj>en boats, all thwart and side seats 
must be fitted as low in the boat as j practicable, 
and must provide seating acccfiiimodation for all 
persons the boat is deemed fit to carry, and bottom 
boards must be fitted so that the thwarts shall not 
be more than 2 feet 9 inches above them. 

All boats and other life-saving a})plianeos shall 
be kept fit and ready for um\ and littcd and ar- 
ranged to the satisfaction ot tin' Board (»f 'rraclo. 
Internal buoyancy app«iratus shall bn con'-tnuded 
of copjx^r or yellow metal of in»t k >> tlian Is o/>. 
to the sujKTficial foot, or of otiier durabln niaterial. 

(t) Save as expressly [provided in tln‘>e Hides to 
the contrary, the lifelK>ats carried (»ii any v(‘->.el 
may be either o}»en liteboat^ (*f Snction A or Sec- 
tion II, or decked lifeboats of Seetirm 

Section A . — A boat of thi< section 4iall Ik' a 
lifeboat pointed at both ends, properly crniMrin ted 
of wood or metal, having for evt'ry PJcubi^* teet of 
her capacity, computed as in General Huk* 4, at 
least 1 cubic foot of strong and .>er\ie*Mble .ur 
tight compartments, so constructed that watiM* 
cannot find its way into them. In the eaM' a 
metal ooa^an addition shall be made to the < nbir 
captcity of the air-tight compartments, >•» a^ to 
give it buoyancy e(|ual to that of the woikIcii 
boat. 

Serf Ion B . — A boat of tliis section shall U' a 
lifeboat [pointed at both ends, [irojperly constructed 
of wood or rnetal, having inside* and ont.dde buoy- 
ancy ap])aratu.s together ecpial in efficitmey t(» the 
buoyancy apparatus provided tor a boat oi Sec- 
tion A. The volume of the inside buoyancy ap- 
[>aratiis .shall l^e not les.s than three-fourths of a 
cubic f(jot, and if the outside biupyancy a[)j>aratus 
is of cork its volume shall be not less than one- 
third of a cubic foot, for every 10 cubic fet't of the 
boat s ca[)acity. 

Section C . — A brjat of this section shall be a 
lifeboat pointed at both ends, fitted with a strong 
water-tight deck, and constructed of wockI or 
metal in a manner approved. The deck of a boat 
of this section need not necessarily have sheer, 
provided a suitable addition is made to its free- 
board. A decked metal lifeboat mustrbe fitted 


with strong and serviceable air-tight compaxt- 
ments, having a capacity of at least 1 cubic foot 
for each person whom the boat is deemed fit to 
' carry ; but in a wooden decked boat, enclosed air- 
. tight com[)artments may be dispensed with, sub- 
I ject to such conditions as may be approved. 

Sect 1 071 JD. — A boat of this section shall be a 
properly constructed boat of wood or metal, and 
may be square sterned. A boat of this section 
which is rctjuired to be fitted with internal buoy- 
ancy ^lall Ih? fitted with air-tight compartments 
of the capacity and description required in the 
case of a boat of Section A. 

(r>) Motor B(Kit. — A motor boat may hv carried 
as a lifeboat subject to the followqig conditions:- 
(a) It shall l>e a[)proved, and pro[)or apjiliances 
must he [Provided for putting it into the water 
spt'i'tlily to the sati.sfaction of the Board of Trade. 

{!>) shall Ipi' adnpiately [provided with fuel, and 
kejpt .so as to be at all times fit and retidy for use. 

(c) WlitTc the miniber of lifelpoats carried is not 
less than four and les.s than ten, one of them may 
1 h‘ a incplnr Iif«*hoat ; where the nuiuU'r of life- 
Ixiats IS not less tiffin ton and less than fifteen, 
tufp of th(‘m ma\' Ik* motor lifelxpats; ami of i*very 
livt* lifeboats beyond ten, one may lie a mot<pr life- 
boat. The liipard of Trade may, on the applica- 
tion (pf an owiK'F, alkpw an incre^ist'd [prfpjportiipn <pr 
motor lifebfpats to 1k' carried, if they an* salistitki'* 
that the efficiency of the IK’e-saving eiiuipment 
will n(»t thereby be diininistied. 

m 

4. Cubic capacity 

Th«' (!ubic ca[pa(‘ity of an open boat shall be 
aseertaim*d by inulti[)lyiTig the [product of the 
length, breadth, anti depth by *6, subject, however, 
t<p the following [provi.^ions : — 

Tie* length shall be m«*asured from the foreside 
of the rabiKt on the stem to thtj afterside of the 
rabln't tpn the stern | k)sI (in square-sternexi boate 
tt) the end of [plankingl : and the brt^adtli shall be 
inea.surefl frtun the outside of jdaiik to the outside 
of jpJank amidships at the [point where the wddth 
tpf the boat is gre^ite.st. The depth shall be mea- 
I surrd amidships from the top of the gunwale to 
i the toj) of the iKPttom plank next to the keel, but 
the de[plh used in calculating the cubic edacity 
shall not in « any tase exc^ec^^ 45 per cent of the 
breadth. ^ p 

If the oars are pulled in rowlock^ the bottom 
of the rowlock is to be considered as the gunwale 
in measuring the depth of the boat. 

If any question is raised requiring absolute 
! accuracy of adjustment, the cubic capacity of a 
boat shall be ascertained by Stirling's rule; sub- 
ject to the foregoing provisions as to depth. 
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The cubic capacity of a decked lifeboat shall be 
* deemed to be the number of cubic feet obtained 
by multiplying by 10 the number of persons the 
boat is deemed fit to carry. 

No boat shall be carried in purported compli- 
ance with these Rules of a capacity of less than 
l-Jn cubic leet: subject to the provisions of 
Gene ral Rule 10 (4). 

5. Numb«r of persons for boats 

• 

(I) Subject to the provisions of .su))-.section.s (2) 
and (4) of this Rule, the number of persons an 
•op(‘n boat shall l>e deemed lit to carry shall )»e tlie 
number of cubic feet ascertiiined as in ( iencTai 
Rult‘ 4 diviiled *by 10. The space in the boat 
shall be .sullicient tor the stiating of the j»ers<^»ns 
earned in it, and for the ja'oper use oi the oais. 

(li) An o|>en lifeboat constructed alter the^^e 
Rules conn* into forc(' shall not !>;• dcvined to Ik- 
lit to carry the number of jKTSfUis a'^certained a^. 
in siib •>(*ction (J) of this rule unless ii lias passe<l 
a satislricfory test with that number rm boanl . or 
unK‘^s th(‘ boat is so constructed that it lias n 
me in sheer of at l<*ast halt an inch for each lo(»t 
ol lt'^ h'lmth; that the lK»als half-mrth amidshii>'' 
measured outside tlie }»lanking, fiom the t-imtie 
111 **' <4 tlie keel to the to]» of tlu* gunwale, is at 
iMpial to eitrlity-eight hnndn*dlhs of the sum 
nf tlie boat’s d(‘pth iivide and half its maximum 
breadi h amidships . an«l that the iikmii of th(‘ lialf- 
girth.s njeasure<l ni the s;ime nianner at two points, 
on(‘-(iiiart<‘r of ilie huigth of tin* botit from the 
stem and sicni}»r»st respei't ively, is at least (‘(pial 
to eiLrht -tenths of the sum of the tle]>tli insnle 
and half the maximum breadth amiilshi]>s. It 
the slieer and the girth do n(»t comply willi this 
sub-section the number of persons shall bi' found 
by dividing the number of cubic lect by I*J, unless 
and until the boat has been tested albeit with it'^ 
eipuprneiit and a number of ]KTsons on board, 
when the nunilK^r allout-d shall lu* the nmnb(‘r 
winch the Ixiat is able to ciirry, subject to llic )»ro 
\isions of sub-section (1). 

The numlitT of ]icrsons a boat of Section 1) 
*shall he deemed fit to carry shall be determined in 
the same manner, except that the half-girth ainiil- 
ships and the mean of the half-girths at one cjuartiT 
of the K^ngth from the ends shaii be ]>er cent 
and 78 |kt cent resjiectively of the sum of the 
boat’s depth a^d Iiaif- breadth amidships. 

The number of jKT.son.s that an open boat, enn- 
striicted before the commencement of these Rules, 
shall be deemed fit to carry, is to be found by the 
following rule, unless and until the boat has been 
tested afloat with its equipment and a number of 
persons on board, when the number allowed shall 


be the number which the boat is able to carry, 
subject to the provisions of sub-section (1) above: — 
When the mean of the two half-girths, measured 
' as described in sub-section (2) at one quarter of the 
; length of the boat from the stern and sternpost 
• resiiectively, is 78 per cent or more of the sum of 
; the boat’s depth inside* and half its maximum 
I breadth amidships, the number of cubic feet is to 
be divided by 10. 

Wlieii the mean of the tw'o half-girths is 74 per 
cent of tJic sum of the depth and half breadth, the 
number of culiic leet is to be divided by J2, and 
when the ])ereeritage is betwx*eri 78 and 74 or less 
than 74, the divisor is to be in jiroportion. 

(o) The number M persons a deckcil boat shall 
]k‘ deemed tit to carry sliall be such that the toyi of 
the deck aniidshi])s sliall be at such height above 
tlie water as may lie ajiproved by the Hoard of 
’JVade Avhen the i>oat is so loaded, subject to there 
being a d(‘ck ^]»;ice ol at ]ea>t 4 square leet for 
each ]»crso]i. 

I’loMded, liowcviT, that if tlie boat is so con- 
Mrucled tiiat j'crsoiis can be accommodated l^elow^ 
the deck, lla‘ rxtard of Trade may allow’ a deck 
sjiace of than 4 sijuare leet for each yuTson. 

Wlien the (iiiiicn‘-inns and form of the boat are 
such that. ni tli< opinion oi tlie Hoard of Trade, a 
]>ra(tical test ot the boat afloat i.s unnecessary, and 
■ th(' boat is nor m) lonstriictcd that persons can be 
accommr>datc(l below the deck, the number of 
ji<‘rM»ns the boat i'- tit to carry shall be deemed to 
I lx* tlie imnibi-r obtained by dividing the area of 
' the d(‘<*k in Mpiare leet by four. 

( \) It the dejith of an ojien boat exceeds 3‘G feet, 
tin* niinibi-r ot iiersons the boat is deemed tit to 
carry sliall Ik- deliTinined by the Hoard of *irade 
on the ap]>]icati(»n of tin* owner, and until the 
application of lli(“ owner has btxn received and 
dctiTiiiined tiu* deyitli of tlie boat for the yiurjiose 
of a.M-ertaining its cubic caj*acity shall be deemed 
not to exceed feel. 

(.'») If the Surveyor is doubtful as to the 
nnndier (4' persons ,iny oyien or decked boat is tit 
to c.irry, he may reipiirc the boat to be tested 
atl<»at Avith the intended number of persons on 
lioard. 

(U) Hoats that liave been yiroyierly marked need 
11(4 be re-measured, unless there is reason to believe 
that the marks have been tampered wdth or are 
otherwise defective or improper. 

I 6. Stowage of boats 

I (l) A docked lifeboat may be stowed underneath 
i an open lifeboat, and decked lifeboats may be 
j stowed in sets of three, one above another. 

I (2) Where a boat is stowed underneath another 
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boat, there shall be provided approved removable 
supports or other approved appliances, so as to 
secure that the weight of a bc^t is not unduly 
supported by the boat underneath it 

7 * Appliances for lowering boats 

(1) The davits or appliances for lowering boats 
shall be fitted on one or more of the decks in such 
positions that the boats can be efficiently lowered 
from them. Davits shall not be fitted in the bows 
of a ship, but they may be fitted in any other 
position in the ship, provided that the Iniats are 
not brought into dangerous proximity to a pro- 
peller on being lowered intocthe water. 

Where boats are stow’ed on more tlian one deck, 
the arrangements for lowering them shall In* such 
as to prevent the boats from a lower deck being 
fouled by those from a deck above. 

(2) Appliances for getting a bf)at into the water 
must fulfil the following eoiuliti«jns — 

Means are to be provided for s])eodily, but not 
necessarily simultaneously or automatically, ile- 
taching the boats from the falls : the boats plactMl 
under davits are to Ik? attached to tlu‘ falls .md 
kept ready for service: the davits are to Im* so 
spaced and ydaced that the boats can be suunir 
out with facility; the of attachment ol the 

boats to the fulls are to be sulliciently away fn>m 
the ends of the boats to ensure their being easily 
swung clear of the davits ; the br.at^’ xh.ill 

be of such construction and arrangeiiKMit as shall 
be satisfactory to the Board of Trad(‘. The 
strength of the davits, falls, blocks, and all f»t}ier 
gear,3^equired for lowering the boats, .^liall be to tin* 
siitisfkctjon of the Board of Trade; and m the ca.st‘ . 
of foreign-going passenger .steamers launehtsl cni or 
after the 1st March, 1913, when the deek from , 
w'hich the passengers will ordinarily (*nter any b«*at 
is 12 feet or more above the centre of the If>ad line j 
disc, the davits and all the gear shall be of sutlicifnt j 
strength to lower such boat when loaded with it> ! 
full complement of |x?r.«ons and e<piipment. The | 
boat’s falls are to lx? long enough to lower the boat , 
into the water with safety when the vessel is light. I 
Life-lines shall be fitted to the davit .span.s ancl j 
shall be long enough to reach the w’ater when the | 
vessel is light. Hook.s are not to lx* attached , 
the low^er tackle block.s. | 

(3) If a l)oat is not attached to davits the a]>- | 
pliance or apjdiances or arrangements for getting i 
it into the water must lx* such as to ensure it being j 
jmt into the water speixlily to the satisfaction of j 
the Board of Trarle. 

(4) Where more than three boats are served by 
one set of davits, there* shall lx* provided an ap- 


proved appliance for lowering the boats in turn 
and rapidly. 

(5) The Board of Trade may accept in lieu of the 
appliances for lowering boats described in this Rule 
any other appliance, appliances, or arrangements 
which appear to them at lea.st as effective as the 
appliances herein described. 

8. Equipment for boats and life-rafts 

(1) j^Z>o<i^«. — Every boat which is carried by any 
ship shall be equipjx?d a.s follows : — 

(a) With the full single l>anked complement of 
oiirs and two spare oars. 

{/>) With two plugs for each pjug hole, attached 
with lanyards or chains, and one set and a half of 
thole pins ov crutche.s, attached to the boat by 
.soiiiul lanyards. 

(<’)^With a sea anchor, a bailer, a galvanized iron 
bucket, a rud(lpr and a tiller, or yoke and yoke 
line.s, a jmnter of sufficient length, and a boat- 
h<K)k. The rudder, the Uiiler, and the bucket 
shall be attached to the boat by sufficiently long 
lanyards, and kei»t ready for iisv. In a boiit whiuc 
there may be a difficulty in fitting a rii(fili*ra >t(‘er- 
in£r oar may Ik* provided instead. 

illi a ves.sel capable r)f fiofiling ont* (luart 
for each person that the Ixwxt is dtxuned lit tf> C4ir.y. 
Tins vc'^.m ] .shall lx* kept filltd W'itfi fiesfi waj^r, 
and pro\id<‘d with a dip[H*r*with lanyard. 

(<’) With two hatchets, to Ik* kepi in each 
end of the bf»al, and, to Ik* attached to the boat by 
a lanyard. 

(/’) With a lint* securely lx*ckcted rr)und the 
oulsid<* of the 

(f/) With an efficient lantern trimmed, with oil 
in its receiver sufficient to burn eight hours; or 
with .some other lantern or light at least as cffec- 
tiv(* a])prf>ved by the Board of Trade. 

(2) Li/e r>iffs. -Life- rafts shall lx? provided w-ith 
a suitable approved equipment. 

g. Additional equipment for certain 
boats 

4 

(1) In addition to the equipment preiicribed in 
the precf*ding Rule, the boats in all classe.s of 
foreign -going ships shall be equip]>ed as ^>rovidcd 
in paragraphs (a) to (e\ Inclusive, of this sub- 
.s<*ction of this Rule, but not ihore than half the 
boats in a ship of Class I, Foreigii -going, or four 
of them, w'hichcver number is the larger, need have 
the equipment prescribed in paragraph (a). The 
boats in Classes I to V, inclusive, of the Home 
Trade shall be equipped as provided in paragraphs 

(6), (d), and (e) of this sub-section of this Rule. 
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.(a) With a mast or masts, and with at least one 
good sail and proper gear for each; but this does 
not apply to an approved motor boat. 

(/>) With an efficient compass. 

(c) With an air-tight case containing 2 lbs. of 
biscuits for each person for whom the boat is 
approved. „ 

{(1) With one gallon of vegetable or animal oil, 
and a vessel of approved pattern for distributing 
It in the water in rough weather. 

(0 With one dozen self-igniting red lights in a 
water-tight tin, and a box of suitable matches in 
a wati'r-tight tin. 

(2) All boats shall l>e fully e(|ui])|a'd, and pr»»- 
vided with the i\^lditioual ectuipinent jirescrilKsl in 
this rule, where this apj dies,' before the ship leaves 
harbour: and both the eiiuijmient and tin* addi- 
tu*nal eipiijuiient, if any, shall remain in the boat 
tlnoiighout the voyage, while the ship is sea. 
In the case of a boat which is .stowetl bemjafh 
another boat, if it is not practicable to jdace the 
wIioh‘ of the (*<juipin(‘nt or of the additional e(juip- 
meiit in tlie boat, such ]»art as is m»t i)laeeil in the 
boat shall be stowed in a siiil>il)le loekiT near the 
boat, and each arti(‘h' shall be marked with the 
number of tht‘, bojit to which it belongs. 

Siicli of tlie articles placed in .i )K>at as are liable 
to In' stfden or mislaid shall be projierly seeured to 
boat. 

• 

10. Number of persons for life-rafts 

m 

The mimluT of iktsoiis that any approved 
r.itt f(»r use at sea shall Ih‘ deemed to be cajiable of 
<’arrvmg shall hr deterniine<] by the Board (»t Trade 
with refenmee to each separate j><itt('rn aj»pro\t‘d: 
]»rovided always tliat tor every |M‘rson so <‘arrie<l 
thep' siiall be at least cubic feet of strong and 
sf'i viceable inclosed air-tight eom])artments, con- 
st rn(‘T*>d so that water cannot timl its w'ay into 
them. Any ap])roved life-rafl f)f other const rne- 
tion may be used, provided that it has (Hpii valent 
bnovaney to tliat hereinl>efore described. K\ery 
such ap]>roved life-raft .sliall be marked in sueii 
^a W7iy as plainly to indicate the nunil)tT ot persons 
for which it is approved. 

• II. Buoyant apparatus 

• * • 

Approved buoy^ni apparatus, whether buoyant 
deck seats, bii^yant deck chairs or other buoyant 
apparatus, shall be deemed sufficient, so far as 
buoyancy is concerned, for a person or a number 
of persons to l>e ascertained by dividing the 
nufnber of pounds of iron which it is capable of 
.supporting in fresh water by 32. Such buoyant 
a})paratus shall be of approved material and con- 
VOL VIII. 


striiction, and if it depends lor its buoyancy on air 
shall not require to be inflated before u.se, and shall 
Le marked in such a way as plainly to indicate, that 
it is buoyant and the number of persons for which 
it is ajiproved. 

12. Life-jackets 

An aiiprovcd life-jacket shall mean a jacket of 
a))]»rovfd material and crmstructioii, which, if it 
I dejiends for its luioynncy on air, doe> not lequire 
to be inflati'd bc'fore use, and winch is cajiable of 
floating in fresh water for 24 liour.s with 15 lbs. 
of iron siisjKuideil from it. Life-jackets for chil- 
(Irmi shall be of ^suitable size, and ca]>able of 
floating in fresh w'ater for 24 hours with 12 lbs. 
of iron siispimdiMl. 

13. Lifebuoys 

An apjiroved lifebuoy sliall mean (*ithcr:— 

(1) A lifebuoy built of solid cork, cajiablc of 
floating in fresli water b)r at h‘ast 24 hours with 
32 lbs. of iron siisjiended from it, or 

(2) A strong lilelinoy of any other approved 
pattern and material, wliich is caj)al>le of floating 
in trcsli water foi 24 hours with 32 lbs. of iron 
.siisjiendcd from it, and wliich is not stuffe^d witli 
rushes. I'ork slja\ings, or other shaving.s, or loos^* 
granul.itetl cork, or otliei lr)os(‘ material, and wliicli, 
if it depL-nds for its ])iioyancy on air, does not re- 
quire inflation before usi‘. 

All lifebuoys shall be fitted with bockets securely 
scizt'd. anti at le.isi one on eac h side of the vessel 
shcdl be fitted w ith a life-lnu‘ at least IT^f^fthoms 
in length. At least half tlie lifebuoys reipiired in 
any ship, and not fewer than six in any jiassenger 
.steamer (otlier than a steamer m (lass VI, VII, 

\ HI, IX, or X in the Home Tiade), shall have 
]»laeed near them, with means for attaelmient to 
tliem, efficient lifebuoy lights, inextinguishable in 
w’ater, to the siitisfaction of the Board of Trade. 

14. Position of lifebuoys and 
life-jackets 

All lifebuoys and life-jackets shall be suitably 
placed to the satisfaction of’ a Board of Trade 
Surveyor and so as to be readily accessible to all 
[lersons on board : and their position shall be 
plainly indicated so that it may be known to- 
those for whom they are intended. 

15. Application of Rules 

These Rules shall come into force on the 1st 

115 
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March, 1913, subject to the following excep- 
tions : — 

(1) Such reciuireinentii as involve structural 
alterations to the ship shall not ap})ly until the 
1st November, 1913. 

Provided that in the case of a ship having a 
jiassenger steamer’s certificate in force on the 1st 
March, 1913, the Hoard of Trade may in their 
discretion postpone the application of such re- 
quirements, until the dale fixed in that certificate 
for the expiry of that certificate. 

(2) Any boat which fornix ])art of the equip- 
ment of a ship that w’a.s launched before the isi 
March, 1913, and which has i»een insiK^cted ami 
approved by the Hoard of Trade before the ilate 
on which these Rules come into o|>eratioii, m,»y be 
accepted as equivalent to a lifeboat until the I 
March, 191"), so long as it remains in good (‘on- 
dition. 

(3) Hoats and rafts which were ordered before 
the Ist C)ctol>er, 1912, in order to eomph'te ilie 
oquipmeiit of a diip, but whu'li were n«'i delivered 
in sufficient time to be in''}K.'cled !>> the lio^ird f»f 
Trade before the date on which llii'se Kidr> ei»me 
into oj>eration, and rat In wliii h weo* •>'» «irdt‘retl 
and which have been in'‘peete<l, may be are» pied. 
the l>oats as et|uivalent to litei)oat> until tlie l.'^t 
March. 191;“), and the ratt> a^ e<iui\alen! to hfo- 
boats until the 1st January. 191 I, so Imig as they 
res[)ectively remain in good condition. Pro\ided 
that the boats ami rafts >hall not be s»> areepted 
unles.s : — 

(a) they have Ix^en inspected, where thi'^ has not 
already been done. 

(b) would have complied with the n*quire- 
meuts of the Rules for which the.se Rules arc 
substituted. 

i6. Exemptions 

(1) If it shall appear to the Hoard of Trade, on 
tbe application of the owner of any ship, that it is 
not practicaVjle or reasonable to fit or jdace in that 
ship the number of sets of davits recpiin^l by the.se 
Rules, the H^)ard of Trade may tlirect that one or 
more sets of davits may be dispen.sed with in that 
shij), subject to such conditions, if any, a.s the 
Hoard may irrij)Ose. The Board of Trade may in 
their discretion impo.se as such a condition, in 
respect of a ship in CMass I of the Home Trade, 
launched before the 1st March, 1913^ that the 
boats c.arriecl shall l)e of a required capacity greatt-r 
than the minimum capacity prescribed in General 
Rule 4. 

(2) If it shall apjK^ar to the Board of Trade on 
the application of the owner of any passenger 
steamer in the Home Trade, launched before the 


1st March, 1913, that it is not practicable, or rea- 
sonable, to provide in that ship the boats, approved 
life- rafts, approved buoyant deck seats, or other 
approved buoyant apparatus ret|uired, the Hoard 
of Tnide may direct that the requirements of these 
Rules may be modified as regards that ship, sub- 
ject to such conditions as they may impose, ])ro- 
I vided always that — 

i (a) In the case of a ship in Class 1 or Class V 
the ttjjal numlKU* of |x?rsons which Ciui lx? accomino- 
ilated in the boats, approved life-rafts, approved 
buoyant deck seats, or other ajiproved buoyant 
a])paratiis shall not be less than 70 per cent of 
tbe total number allowcil to be carrietl by the 
ordinary passenger certificate , 

(A) In the ca.se of a .slii]) in Cla.ss VI, Class Vll, 
C‘la^.s Vlll, or Class IX the tot*d iuiml)er of 
])erM>ns wliich can be accomimKlated in the bojits, 
ajq)r'ved life-rafts, approved buoyant deck seats, 
or other ap))ro\ed buoyant apjiaratus shall m»t l)e 
a lower |H'rcentage of the totd number of i)tu'.sons 
which the ship is l ertitied to carry than is required 
in sub-s(M-tion (3) of this Rule for these clas.st‘s of 
shif>s res|K‘<*tively. ^ 

(3) Not w ithstamling anything eontained in these 
Riilr>, a passenger stt'aima* in Clas.s VI, Class \'ll, 

j Cla>s \'Iir, or Cla>s IX, in the Home Tiade, 

■ lanm hed before the 1st Mar<‘h, 1913, sliall nfTr, 

! niitil tlie 1st January, 1910, *l)e reipiired to Ik* pn»- 
I vided with 1 nulls, approved life-mfts, appro vtnl 
( buoy.int d(‘< k .seats.' or other apprr)V(*d buoyant 
ap[»aMtus more than sutlieient to accomimMlate 
the following ]>ercent;ige of the total numlHM' of 
j>er.MUi'. wliieh the ship is certified to carry: — 

Jn (’las.-^ \[ rx) per cent. 

InCla^sVlI ... ... 40 ])tT cent. 

In Class VI [I yHT cent. 

In C’las.s IX 25 jx?r cent. 

In every case, subject to the discretionary power 
given to tlie Hoard of Trade by C^las.s VITI, 
Rule D, and hy (’la.ss IX, Rule D, approveil life- 
jackets sliall lx- carried .sufficient for all jxtsous^ 
on board. 

(4) If a small ship i.s unable to carry more than 
one lx)at, the Roard of Trade may in thejr di.scre- 
tion exempt ilutt ship froju carrying more than 
one, but whenever one lioat.oply is carried there 
must Ih? [>royx3r provision to enablu it to be placed 
readily in the water on either side of the ship. 

If it is impracticable in any case for a ship to 
carry a boat of the minimum capacity prescribed 
by General Rule 4, the Board of Trade may in 
their di.scretion allow a boat of smaller capacity 
to be carried by that ship. 
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• 17. Ships certified to carry not more 

than twelve passengers 

A ship which is certified to carry a number of 
passeii^a*rs not exceeding twelve, and which, if it 
were not certitiecl to carry passengers, would be 
subject to the bules in Class iJ, Foreign-going, 
or in Class 11, Home Trade, as the case may be, 
shall be suhjert to those Rules respectively, and 
not to those in* any other Class. ^ 

18. References to General Rules 

Where in a Kiile in any C'lass reference is made 
to a General Ihile, that reference shall not be 
deemetl in any v/a}' to limit or tf) deiogate from 
the general force and a})])lication ol the Pule to 
which reference is made. 
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Appendix B.— Table showing the Minimum Aggre- 
gate Cubic Capacity of Lifeboats to be carried 
IN A yiiip IN Class I, Home Trade, launched on 
OK after the 1st March, 1913, ok in Class V, 
Home Trade, launched after that date (except 
IN certain Cases). 



Length of vessel in feet. 

Minininni ajrprepate 
capiK it> of life- 
boats, in cubic feet. 

100 and undt 

r 120 

400 

120 


140 

GOO 

110 


IGO 

900 

IfiO 


180* 

1200 

180 


200 

1400 

200 


220 

IGOO 

22 i ► 


210 

18.30 

•JJO 

"1 

270 

2300 

270 


.';oo 

31.30 

300 


3.»0 

3S50 

:r;0 


:;r,o 

44S0 

.‘b’lO 


.’lid) 

,3000 

390 


420 

* 3300 

420 


4.70 

GOOD 


In tlie t-er of .i of under IDU fttt, or (-\t*r 4j() ftet, the 

tabu of tl.t lifi boats to bt rarned hliull be ijrcsciibed 

by tlie lloatd of I i.ub 


Appendix C. - Tali.e 1. showing the Minimim Num- 

KKK OK SkTv ol JIaM'Is IRKl) TO BE I’RnVlDKD 

IN A S'll.XMMIir IN CLAhS W llOME TlaDE. IN CEH- 
IMN C\''LS. • 


la ii;_'Ui of in feet 


MiiiMiium number of 
t^ I'f tla\ its 


Cndi t 1 ‘'0 - 

1 ''0 .Old iindi'i 'J1 0 3 

•Jlo . lM() 4 

•JIO .. J7'' ’ 

.. .'OH . 6 

•;oo . ::;’0 ‘ 7 

j 8 


In the ca-Sf of a atenniRlnp of ov'^r 1040 feet, the nuinbt i of In tin i a-o of a “'ll arii^lnii of over 300 feet, the minibcr of sets 
M‘t8 (>f davits to be provided shall be prescribed by the Hoard of i>f daMis to be priAided shall be prescribed by the Hoard of 
Trade • ^ It.ide 

• • 


[Remaining tables on next page 
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Appendix C. — Table II, showing the Minimum 
Aggregate Cubic Capagitt of Lifeboats to be 
CARRIED in a STEAMSHIP IN ClABS V, HoME TrADE,' 
LAUNCHED ON OK AFTER THE IST MaKCH, 1913, IN 
CERTAIN Cases. 


Length of steamship in feet. 

Miulmuni aggregate 
capacity of lifeboats 
iu fUbic feet. 

100 and 

under 120 



300 

120 


140 



400 

140 


160 



500 

160 

»» 

ISO 



600 

180 

»♦ 

19.=) 



700 

195 


210 


•V 

800 

210 

ft 

225 



950 

225 

*1 

240 



1080 

240 


255 



1250 

255 

>1 

270 


... 1 

1150 

270 

II 

285 


1 

1700 

285 

II 

300 



1900 

300 

II 

330 



2150 

330 

II 

360 



2100 


Appendix D.—Table showing the Minimum Number 
OF Sets of Davits requirso to be provided in a 
Steamship in Class VI or Class VII, Home 
Trade. 


Lengj^ of steamship in feet 

Minimum numiier of 
sets of davits. 

I'nder 200 

2 

200 and under 240 

3 

240* „ 280 

4 

280 „ 320 

5 


In the case of a atearnahip of over 3‘2o feet, the number of aeU * 
of duviU to be provided ahall be prescribed by the Botrd ol 
Trade. * 


In the case of a steamship of under 100 or over feet, the 
cubic capacity of the lifeboats to be carried ahall be prescribed 
by the Board of Trade. 
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COMMERCIAL TERMS, PHRASES, AND 
ABBREVIATIONS 

(Ser also Index) 


PrietK’/iriy’ >ill the eommrKjities itt t)ie liritish BoaH of Tra/h- Ketunis are inchiderl, with chief countries of orii^n 

and destination. “ Iin]M)rtt’d mostly from " must not he understood as necessarily meaning “mostly 

imjiorted from Equivalents are giv<‘n for the ])iin(‘q»al Urnis in French. German, Spanish, and 

Italian. The following abbreviations are iis« d in this Dutiunary* Fr. ~ French, U. = German, = 
Spanish, li. = Italian, L,' Latin. A>. ~ Scottish, y.c. - wliicli stv. 


A 

6i , at, at the price of. u.sed in (pioting juices 

A, Table, Begulation'^ c.oniained in ,i .S'hedule of the 
ronqianies (C^iiiHoUtlation) Act. These govern all 
hiiiitMl com[Kinies nhich have no reg»‘'t< n*<i Articles 
of Assotmtion, and Mijijilcmeut .sucli Articles where 
tln v are insutticieiit. 

a/C, account. 

A/C. account current. 

a d. aft< r date. 

a/o. ac( < lunt of. 

A/S, account sales, 

Al, the highest class of merchant ships at Ijloyd’.s, A 
referring to tlu‘ liull and 1 to stores and e<|ui})ment . 
also api>li(’d generally to denote first -cl:us.s 

A.B., ahle-b(»died seaman (one wlio has served t years 
lx,*fore the moat). 

A compte (Fr.), on account. 

“A” List, a list of .shareholders of a ronijiaiiy liable to 
contribute at the windiiig-uj) of the company. 

A plalsir (Fr.), at pleasure. 

A.C.A., As8<K*iate of the Institute of CMiartered Ac- 
countants. 

AC.Gl. Associate of the City Guilds of London 
Institute. * * 

A.C.I.S., Associate oi the Chartered Institute of Secre- 
taries. ^ 

A.G.I.1 Associate of the Institute of Certificated Grocers. 

A.I.A., Associate of the Institute of Actuaries. 

A.M.InBt.C.E.» Associate Member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 

AM.l.E.E., Associate Mendjer of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 


A.E.C.S , Associate of the Royal College of Science. 

A.R LB.A.. As'^ociate of the Royal Institute of British 

\r( Intects. 

A S . Acts of Stderimt bSc ). rule> of Court. 

A.S.A.A , As'*ocKite of the Society of Incorporated Ac- 
riojiitant^ and Audiritrs. 

A.S E Amal'jamiited Society of EnginetTS. 

A.S R S . Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. 

A Stock, dt ferred stock where stock us divided into B 
])H b Tied. A deferred. 

ab initio (L ), from tin }>t*ginning, afresh. ^ 

Abandonment {Fr, delais.HMiient ; G., Abtibtuug; Sp.^ 
Al'aiidono; Jt.. abbaiidmnii. surrender of a elaim or 
n-jlit nr jn'(>jHTty; relinqui.‘'hmeiit of .ship or freight 
tn umlerwnters in tlu* tasi- of .i e(tii^tructive total lo^s. 

Abatement, allowance or discount ill a payment for 
sjH'cial reaMUis. Mieh as damage to goods, removal of 
nuisance; reduction of legacy on account of iiisutticient 
;u-scts. 

Abeyance, position of an estate or title to which no 
person has showui a right ; in general, a state of sus- 
pense. 

Abonnement (Fr.), contract for work or good.s; subscriji- 
tion , eontnbiition ; compo.sition. 

Above par, as ajipbed to stocks and shares, higher than 
face or issue value, at a jiremium. 

Abrasion of coins, loss of weight in coins througli w'ear 
ami tear. 

Abstract of title, the epitome of the documents showing 
the title to a property. 

Accaparement (Fr,), securing a monopoly; forming a 
“corner 

Acceptance (Fr., acceptation ; 0., Annahme ; Sp., Acep- 
tacidn ; It, accettazione), receipt ; receipt of goods 
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sufficient to complete an oral contract ; fi^rmal ad- 
mission, or taking over, as of a road dedicated to the 
public ; in the case of a bill of exchange, the drawee’s 
acknowledgment of his obligation to pay according to 
its terms, expressed by signing his name, with or 
without additional words, across the face of the biU. 
Acceptance may be general, quailed, supra protest, or 
for honour. An accepted bill is often calletl an accep- 
tance. 

Acceptance, clean, general, or unqualified, an accep- 
tance of a bill without any qualification as to condi- 
tions, place, time, &c., of payment. 

Acceptance, qualified, acceptance of a bill of exchange 
with some qualifying modification. It may Ije (1) con- 
ditional, (2) partial, (3) local, (4) with the time altertM.1, 
or (6) for some of the drawees oiil^. 

Acceptor, the person who engages to pay a bill on maturity : 
the drawee after he has accepted the bill. 

Accesaion, coming into the enjoyment , right to projierty 
which adheres to one’s own projicrty, t.g. a building 
raised on land. 

Accident, an unusual and unsuspected e\ent, due t<i un- 
foreseen circumstances. 

Accommodation bill, a bill accepted for the cou\enience 
of the draw'er or another jiersoii without eouMdonition 
to the acceptor; it involves no haljility until value has 
been given for it by dLscountiiii;. 

Accord and satisfaction, agieernent hi twe^n parties to 
a contract to accept something eKf in lutual satis- 
faction of its terms. 

Account {Fr., compte; (r., Kont<», Hechnuiig; >/>., 
Cuenta; 7^., conto), a detailed .statement <tt n^eoipi-s 
and expenses; a statement of bii.sinejs^ tnuiHiKtions 
witli a particular person or firm or of a partKMilar 
kind; the fortnightly period on tlie St<'ck EM’hanoe 
from one settlement to another 

Account hooka the various btoks showing the tniiihac- 
tions^of a busine.ss. 

Account cmrrent (or open), also ealled cnrrtvt accmnit, 
a running account, or one not yet statfd or <'loM*tl; 
otherwise, an account running on indefinitely, like a 
current account with a lianker. 

Account day, the lost of the three day.s on the London 
i^tock Exchange which bargains are settli'vl. 

Account duty, a duty fonnerly levi«.*d on jtei.-^onal pro- 
jierty paa.sing at death in certain ways ; now incIu(K*d 
in estate duty. 

Account skies (contracted A/S|, an account renderc*<l by 
an agent to bia principal showing proceeds of siile of 
goods consigned to him for sale on commission. 

Accoiint stated, an account acknowledged as correct by 
all parties. 

Accountant, one w'hoae profession or duty is the keeping 
or certifying of accounts. 

Accountant of Court, an officer of the Scottish Court 
of Session who is entrusted with certain accounting 
duties in connectifin w'lth bankruptcies, judicial fac- 
tories, tru.st in vestments, &.c. 

Accounts Bendered Book, a sulisidiai^ liook showing 
the accounts that have Ijeen rendered, with space for 
remarks, &c. 


Accretion, aiH|uisition by growth, us of laud left bare 
or soil washed up by the sea ; increase of a legacy by 
addition of shares of failing co-legatees. 

Accrue, to arise by way of natural growtli or increment ; 
said of interest, Ac. 

Acet., account. 

Accumulation, eaving-up of capital; the accumulation of 
income under a trust, w’hich must be within the legal 
limits laid down by the Thcllusson Act of 1800 and 
subsequent legislation. 

Acetate^of lime, used in calico-printing, Ac.; iiiqMirted 
mostly from the. United States. 

Acetic acid, prtqiarcd from wrK»d, Ac., by distillation ; 
used in calico-printing, preparation of acetates, itu‘<li- 
cine, Ac.; im[)orted mostly from llollund, Belgium, 
United States. Germany, and Norw^iy. 

Acetone, a liquid prepared from acetate of lime, used in 
inaiiufactiire of ixinhte. cliloroform, Ac. ; imported 
chiefiy from Unite<l States, Austria, and Germany. 

Acknowledgment, a formal recognition, as of a di‘bt; 
«*r acknowledj:^ent liefore witnesses to a signature;* 
intimation of the receipt of a letter. 

Acquiescence, such a neglect or lying by with full kriow- 
Itnlge that certain acts art? lieingdone as may Iciul otlicrs 
to an mfereiici' that one has absented to them, or 
waived a riuht atfec^.-d by them. 

Acquittance, a releastj or written discharge for money 
owing. 

Act of bankruptcy, act or default by a debtor futmshing 
a gnnind for a Ixinkniptcy jH lition. 

Act of God. an accident due to natural causes fm whi* I* 
no one Ls to blame, liecause it c<ail(J not have l^e<'U lore- 
st-eii or rcK!.^tell; a term used in Bills of Lading and 
Ulinrtcr-partK 

Act of Honour, the nw^ument drawn up l>y a iu»tary 
when a ]s rson not already liable accepts a dishotnsired 
bill of » xchaiige for the honour of the drawer or an 
emlor^jr. 

Act of Parliament, a bill which has become a statute of 
the nalm by pushing thnaigh both Houses of Piulia- 
jiient and receiving the royal assault ; or by passing 
through the Housi* of Cointniins and receiving the 
royal aa^ent under the conditions laid down in the 
Parliament Act of 1911. 

Action {Fr., action, proces; (7., Klage, Prozess; Sp., 
accion, pnK^eso; Jt., causa), a suit at law, civil or 
criminal, though the latter is generally termed a 
pro.Hccution. 

Action (Fr.), sUK.‘k ; share ; suit at law. 

Actionnaire (Fr.), shartfholder. 

Active bonds, bonds having a fixed rate of interest. 

Active circulation, tbe current notes of a lionk bf iasue 
in the haneft of the public. ' 

Active partner, as opposed to a tslebping partner, one 
with actual conduct of the business. ^ 

Actuary, one skilled in the calculations regarding ])ro- 
babilities, ex|>ectations, Ac., in connection with life 
insurance, annuities, reversions, and kindred ffiattc-rs. 

Ad hoc {L.% for this (purpose) ; said of a b<xly cn*ated 
expressly for a particular purpose, as a School Board 
for educational administration. 
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Ad ^ib., fully ad libitum (/>.), at pleasure. 

Ad referendum (Z.), for consideration; said of contracts 
in which certain conditions are held over for further 
consideration. 

Ad valorem (Z.), according to value; applied to certain 
customs and stamp duties, which are charged at a rate 
varying with the value of the goods, &c.; usually a 
percentage in the case of customs duties. 

Addenda (Z., to be added), supplementary matter to be 
included with the main work. 

Ademption, a taking away — as of a specific lti^>cy by a 
subse(}uent disposal of the object bequeathed. 

Adjudication, a judgment or decision, as the formal de- 
cree by which the Court declares a debtor bankrupt. 

Adjustment, an ascertainment or settlement in an account 
of the rights •^^f the parties; in marine insurance, a 
settlement of the general average contributions, made 
by an average adjuster. 

Adjustment Accounts, certain controlling accounts used 
in connection wdth self-balancing and sectionaj ledgers. 

Admeasurement, the measuring of a sliqi in « der to 
ascertain its ttinnage. 

Administration, the distribution <»f the estate of a de- 
ceiiHed person, debts l>eing payable in the following 
ord»r; Fuiu ral and testamentaiy* expeiLses , debts due 
to ilie Clown f<»r taxes; debts jtnonty by statute, 

as fn« lully society claims; jiidgincnt d» liU , rccog- 
ni/.anct>; debts due under deed <»r ordinary eontnuit , 
\olunt;uy Ixmds not assignetl for value during the life- 
nuic of the deceastal. 

Administrator, one apjMonted to julinmisier an estate 
1* It without an exe^ut<»r. 

Admiralty, Lords of whe, the comimssiom rs wh(» ad- 
min isUi’ the Ki»yal Xa\y, in j»lace of the former L(»rii 
High Admiral. 

Admiralty Court, a b»rrruT Knglish Court ha\ing juris- 
dn non in niuritiine < ase^ , now merged in the iVobatc, 
Divorce, and Admiralt}’ DiMsion of the High Court. 
There is n<> .siuh court or division in Sctitland. 

Adulteration, lowering the (piality of gjMids with fraudu- 
lent intent. 

Advance, jiayment on lu'count of money l>efore dm* or 
f»ut «>f money accruing due — e.g. .seaman's advance; also 
a j»ayraent by w.ay of loan ; a j>rcpayniont nia<h- to a 
ctinsignor of goods u^xin receipt of the iiutucc or bill of 
lading. 

Advance note, ta note given to a .seaman on his cng,age- 
inent for a voyage, entitling the h<»lder to payimiit 
of a month’s wages three day.s after llie .ship has 
siviltKl. 

Adventure, a commercial speculation at s^'a ; an insur- 
able Fisk of such a speculation. • ^ 

Advice (7^r., avis; (7., Avis; jS/j., aviso; //., avviso), a 
notification in w'Viting of a particular transaction; a 
notification the arrival or dispatch of goods ; an 
advice note. 

Advt., advertisement. 

Aerated waters, imported chiefly from France and Ger- 
many; exported to United States, South America, 
Canada, France, Belgium, &c. 

Aeroplanes, imported almost entirely from France. 


Affidavit, a statement of fact written down and sworn 
before a person with authority to administer an oath, 
as alternative to oral evidence ; usually requires a 2s. 6d. 
stamp : 

“In the High Court of Justice 
{Heading oj action or otherwise.) 

I, A. B. of 

make oath, and say as follows”: — 


concluding^ “I verily believe the facts aljove stated to 
lie true. 

Sworn at this day of 

A. B. 

Before me, C. D., 

A Commissions^ of Oaths.” 

Affreightment, the contract for the carriage of goods in 
a ship, the terms Ijeing set forth m a bill of lading 
or a charter-party. 

After date, .a phrase u.sed in bills of exchange, meaning 
after the date of the bill. 


After sight, a phra'-.e u.sed in bills of exchange, meaning 
after tlie date of presentatuui for acceptance. The 
date of such presentation must be WTitteii on the bill 
by the acceptor. 

Agency, the relation of an agent to a principal ; also the 
business of an agent of any kind. 

Agenda (Z.), thmg.s to lie done ; the formal note of heads 
of business to be transacted at a meeting. 

Agent {Fr., agent; . Agent; agente; It., agente), 
one who is autlion/.ed to act f(»r another; e.g. manu- 
facturer .s agent, coniTni.s.sion agent. 

Agent de change (Fr,). ofheial stockbroker. 

Agio {It.), the ditftrence lietween the assay value and 
the actual value of coins in circulation, or between 
the nominal and the actual value of paper money, or 
generally the premium on any security. 

Agistment, the contract by which liorses or cattle are 
taken in to pasture. ^ 

Agreement, an understanding between parties which 
may or may not amount to a legal contract. 

Agricultural machinery, imjiorted mostly from the 
I'niled State.s. but also to sonu extent from Canada, 
Sweden, &c. ; ex]>orted to I<us.sia, Germany, Francje, 
Italy, South America, various British posse.ssions, <kc. 

Agt., agent. 

Ailsa, Glasgow and South -Western Railw’ay Deferred 
Ordinary Stock. 

Ala., Alabama. 

Albumen, white of egg and similar substances, used in 
dyeing, calico-printing, photography, &c. 

Alderman, in a County or Bonuigh Council, one elected 
by the Councillors for six years from their body or from 
tluisc entitled to Ik' Councillors, and enjoying what is 
rei^^arded as superior dignitj". (See III, 4.) 

Ales. All.sojip’s Ordinary Shares. 

Alias (Z.), a second or assumed name. The word means 
‘ otherwise 

Alibi (Z.), cisew'herc : a defence to a charge that the 
person w'as elsewhere at the time of the occurrence. 

Alien, one who is not a natural or naturalized citizen of 
a State. Under the Aliens .Act, 1905, the immigration 
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of pauper, insane, or undesirable aliens into Britain is 
prohibited. 

Aliment the maintenance which certain persons are 
entitled to daim from others connected with them, as 
a wife from her husband, a parent from children in 
certain cases, &c. It is wider than the Englisli term 
alimony. 

Alimonj, in England, an allowance made by Order of 
Court to a wife living apart out of her husliaud’s estate 
for maintenance ; may be permanent or during the suit. 

Aliquot part, one numl>er which vvill go into another 
exactly, without leaving a remainder, as 4 into 8 
or 12. 

All faults, a condition that gcwxls are to lie taken as they 
are, without any allowance for qua’Jty or deficiency. 

All fours, on, agreement in all material ]x)ints. 

All Rod Route, a route for lirie.s of steamers to the 
British Dominions serving only British jiorts. 

All rights reserved {Fr.^ tons droits reserxes; 0.. alle 
Reohte vorbehalten ; Sp.. derechos de propriedad ; /f., 
tutti i diritti riserlmti), a warning printed on a Iniok 
not to cop}” or infringe. 

Allocation, an allowance njxm an account, placing or 
adding to a }>iirticular thing; used ‘^peually in con- 
nection with the allotment of .shares, 

AUocatnr, certificate of allowance of costs in an action 
granted by the taxing official. 

Allonge, a slip of pajier annexed to a lull of exehaiii^o for 
additional signatures. 

Allotment {Fr.. iV'jiartition ; O., ZuteiluiiL:; Sp , a.situia- 
cion ; /t, assegnazione), formal alliuation, a-' <'f .share.s 
amongst applicants. 

Allotment letter. See Letter of allotment. 

Allotment note, an authority signed by a .-'earn m for hi^ 
employers to pay a portion of hi'^ wages for u j»artK'ular 
voyage to a relation or bank. 

Allotments, land let in small plots t.i labourers, he. 

Allottee, ^perwm to whom shares in a con)]>anv have 
Ifcen allotted. 

Allowance, admission, or deduction m prict*. as f .r in- 
feriority or damage; difference lietvvren gro-,.,, and mt 
weight, or between live and dead weight; covers tare 
and tret (q.v.). 

Alloy, a combination of several metals with each otlwr. 
as in brass, bronze, and Britannia metal, especially 
of precious with base metals; the bane metal added 
at the Mint to the precious metals in ouiiagr 

All-round price, a price averaged over a range of oomK. 
or one covering all charges or extra.s. 

Almonds, imported chiefly from Spam, Morocco, Italy, 
and Portugal, 

Alpaca, wool obtained from the alpaca, a domesticated 
camel-like animal of Peru and Bolivia; imitated in 
other inat<irials; impirud chiefly from Pt^u; al])aca 
yam chiefly from Germany. 

* a double suljihate of ]K)ta8b and aluminium, ex- 

ten.sively u»ed in the arts; expvrted to India, Canada, 
and various foreign countries. 

Alva marina, certain dried seaweeds imported to some 
extent as a filling for mattresses. 

Am., Amer., American. 


! 

i 

I 


I 


Amalgam, an alloy of mercury with another metal, i 

Amalgamation, union, especially of two or more busi- 
nesses or companies. 

Amicus curitt (Z*.), literally, a friend of the Court; a 
disinterested adviser. 

Ammunition, imported chiefly from Germany, Fiaiu'e, 
United Sti^tes, and Belgium; exported to British pos- 
sessions and various foreign countries. 

Amortization, in law, conveyance of land in luortmain. 
i.e. tt) a corporation or charity; in finance, the ])erit)dical 
calling^n and repaying of debts out of a sinking fund. 

Ampere, unit of electrical current. 

Am t., uinount. 

Analyst, public, the official appnnted by a county or 
Inirough authority to analyse samples under the FckxI 
and Drugs Acts. ^ 

Anchorage, toll or duty piyable for ousting anchor in 
pirt ; a safe nding for shijje». 

Anchors, grapnels, and cablea expirtod to (;erniaiiy, 
India, •llol land, Rua^ia Italy, Brazil, etc. 

AncieOb lights, right of acces.s of light to a building. 
aojuirtKl after undi!»tiirl)ed enjoyment for at lea*^t 20 
3'ears, t^r existing under grant. 

Anglos, .\nglo- American Telegraph CompiUy s sh:ut‘< 

Aniline dyes, manufactured fmm coal tar; nnportrd 
mainly from Gennaiit', but also to some extent fiom 
Switzerland, Holland, Beluiiim, he. 

Anker, a litpid measuri* UM-d in Holland, Gonnoiv. 
Denmark, Sweden, &e., formerly als»» in Britain It 
contaius l)etween 8 .ind 9 Inijicriul galh>n''. 

Anna, a money of account in India, repn"^‘ntt d ' v 
nickel coin; equal t«» j’j of a fnp*e, or Id. 

Annual general meeting, a meeting of the .shan liMld* i-s 
of a linutod compvny J^eld once a year in nci ojd.'ince 
with ill*,* C'oiiipunies ((’onsolidatnui) Ait of H<0>. 

Annual summary, an annual Htatt nient of afTair-, of a 
Imnlfd company whu li iiuinI Ih* prepired in ai i ordaiice 
with the C*»mp!inus (Cr.nsolidation) Art of and 

filed w’lth the I'egiHirur. 

Annuitant, a piT-on in receipt of an annuitj’. 

Annuity [Fr.. annuite; r/., Annuitat, Biilmnite; S'/i., 
renta anual ; It., rendita .'iniiunUO, an aiimml piyment 
aL'it'eil to lx- l aid for life, f>r t» mmuibh* after a fixed 
j'*'rio<l, or in pfTp'tuiry, ii.'^unlly chargixl on prop rty. 
Annuities are granted according toascaJp varying with 
the age of the annuitant as a department of life in- 
.siirance biisine.s.s. 


Antedate, to date a hill, cheque, or any other document 
earlier than the actual date of signature. 

Anthracene, a .solid hydrocarbon ohtainwl from coal tar, 
UHi-ful in the arts; exported to a moderate exttmt. 

Anthracite, a^iard, ^okeless coql ricli in carU»i ; mined 
ino'jtly in Peimsylvatiia, but li^rgely in South 
Wales; u.^ed os fuel in internal-combustion motors, 
&C.; exported to France, Italy, Gcniany, Sweden, 
I Holland, Canada, Ac. 

AAtimony. a metal which forms one of the constituents 
of tjrpe metal, Britannia metal, and other alloys, and 
is the l^is of tartar emetic; ore chiefly from China, 
Australia, Turkey, Germany, and East Indies; crude 
metal chiefly from Mexico, also from China and Ger- 
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many; crude metal exported to United States, Ger- 
many, Holland, Russia, &;c. 

Apes, New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio Railroad First 
Mortgage Ronds. 

Apothecaries’ weight, a system of weight units used by 
chemists in connection with prescriptions. Its units 
are the grain, dram, scruple, and ounce. 

Apparel, imported mainly from France and Germany; 
exported mainly to British possessions. 

Appartement ^/V.), set of rooms for an individual or a 
family. 

Appeal, a nght to test the decision of a Court or judge 
liefore a higher tribunal. 

Apples, ini|Mirted mostly from Canada, the United States, 
and Australia. 

Application, FoUm of, a printed form usually attached to 
a prospectus of a company for applying for an allotment 
of shares. 

Appointment, presentment to an ofhcc ; exercise of power 
to confer a benefit under a will or deed. 

Apportionment, division of contract, rent, encumbrance, 
damages, or sahage amongst ]^>ersons entitb tl to par- 
ticipiite in it. 

Appraisement or valuation, the setting a value upon 
iiiiything by a licensed valuer; subject to Stamp Duty, 
Naryint: with the amount of tl.>’ valuation. 

Appraiser, a valuer. The licence duty i.*> X‘2 per annum, 
unless the appraiser is also an auctioneer. 

Appreciation, rise? in value of any .shares or commodity 
d'le to inere«use in demand. 

Apprentice, a youth serving by indenture to b-arn a trade 
busines-s or searftanship. Althoiigb und* r acre, tin* 
apjin-ntice is Intund iiy his indeiitun .•%. as tlie < iintract 
is one for hiH lienelit. As a jjeneral .'^N.^ieni appn ntice- 
sliip on land Ims dec,iye(l, but there an .-.trong advn- 
e.it^'.s for its revnal. 

Appro., contraction for approbation. 

Approbate and reprobate ), to .seek advantaet' from 
one part of a deed and reject ttie other. 

Approbation, a])}ir(»val, as v^lien gooils are .stnt to be 
lK)U'jht if appro\ed; often contracted appro. 

Appropriation, the ap]ilic.ation of J»ayrmnt'^ to the dis- 
charge of particular di-bt?. ; application of the ('»»n'M*li- 
dated Fund by Government in accordaiue with tlie 
Approjiriation Act. If a debtor owes st \er.il delit.s to 
a creditor, he Is entitled to appropriate a payment to 
any one of them; if he makes no sui*li appropriation, 
the creditor may determine the .apiiropriation ; failing 
l)oth, a iiaymcnt is presumed to apply t*> the debt of 
longest standing. 

Appur^nancea, those general rights and easements in 
connection with property which* pass ^'ith it on its 
conveyance. 

Apricots, imported mostly from France. 

Ara, the Tialitn form of are {fj.r.). 

Arbiter (4%.), arbitrator. 

Arbitrage (Fn), simultaneoiia, or nearly simultaneous, 
dealings on the Stock Exchange of two or more 
countries; selling on one Exchange and buying on 
another the same securities at practically the same 
time. 


Arbitration (Fr., arbitrage; Cr., Schiedsverfahren ; Sp., 
arbitracion; It., arbitrazione), submis.sioii of disputes 
t<j arbitrators and, if necessary, an umpire for settle- 
ment. (See III, 25.) 

Arbitration of exchange, the payment of .a debt in one 
country by a bill payable in another, in order to gain 
an exchange advantage ; may be simple or compound. 

Are, the metric unit of surface, equal to 100 square metres, 
or about 119‘6 sijuare yards. 

Area, the Spanish form of are (q.v.). 

Argent comptant (Fr.), ready money. 

Ariz., Arizona. 

Ark., Arkansas. 

Arms, irniiortcd chiefly from German 3 ^ France, and Bel- 
gium ; exported,, to British possessions and various 
foreign cfjiintne.s, notably' Japan. 

Arms, armorial bearings, heraldic emblems borne b}' 
I>ersons and corjjorations ; .subject to taxation. 

Arrangement, Deed of. an as.signment for the benefit of 
creditors. 

Arrears, instalments of rent, interest, (»r del it overdue. 

Arrest, a term usually ai^plied to criminal procedure, but 
also applicable to proceedings against a dt faulting 
delitor under the liankniptcy and Debtors Acts, and 
to the detention of a ship. A private person can 
arrest anothcT without a magistrates warrant, gene- 
rally only when he sees a felon\' committed, or on a 
rciusonable su.spicion of a felon}'’ when a felony lias lieen 
ai tu.ally committed, or for a breach of the pi.ue m 
his presence. A polu-e constalile nia\' arrest wiiiiout 
wan ant on reasonable suspicion of felony, and under 
slt*ei.d powers 

Arrowroot, an ed]l)k -'tareli obtaiiud from various West 
Indian and , South Aineru’aii plants, imported almost 
entirely frcun tht‘ Bntisli West Indies. 

Arsenic a .semi-int'tallic clenunt oi'cnrniig naturally in 
sevenal nu tallic ores; it^' compounds aie mucl^u'-ed m 
the arts, c.v ported clnetly to tho T'nited States. 

Art. works of. importefl i hufiy from France and Italy. 

Articles, ship's, the conditions under which a voyage is 
undertaken and in aci-on lance with which the crew 
is engaged. 

Articles of association, the internal regulations, which 
mu'-t b,- jirintcd, under which a joint stock company’ 
carries <»n its biiNincs^ Where no articles of a.ssocia- 
tion aie drawn up. the company i- governed by Table 
A (sec A. TahJt i. and this table sujiplements articles of 
.assoeiation wluTevcr di tn ituit. 

Articles of clerkship, a deed by which a clerk is artuled 
to a .solicitor or other professional man. 

Articles of partnership, the agreement of partncrslnji. 
generally contained in a deed. 

Articles of roup (5c.), condition.s of .sale by roup or 
auction. 

Artificial person, a number of jicrsons united in law and 
having and acquiring rights and being subject to duties # 
ns a whole, e.g. a companv’^ or .societ}’. 

As per advice, a phrase often occurring in bills of 
exchange, referring to a previous notification that the 
bill would lie drawn. 

Asbestos, an incombustible fibrous variety of the minerals 
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hornblende and serpentine, largely used in the arts; 
imported chiefly from Kussia, Canada, Cape Colony, 
Germany, Portuguese East Africa, United States, and 
Italy. 

Asphalt, a solid or semi -solid form of bitumen or natural 
hydrocarbon, widely used in the arts for jiaving, 
roofing, &c. ; imported chiefly from Trinidad, Germany, 
France, Italy, United States, and Switzerland. 

Assay, testing of coins, gold and silver plate, ore, Ac., to 
ascertain the amount t>f metal or of precious metal in 
them. 

Assessed taxes, taxes levied on the person, such f«»r 
armorial bearings and male servaiius. 

Assessment, determination of an anaiunt due, whether of 
damages, debt, or claims mider ir>6uraiiee; valuation 
of income or projjerty for rating or taxation. 

Assessment roll, a roll prepared annually by luting 
autboricies in Scotland showing the rates t<» be levied 
on each ratepayer. 

Assessor, a person wdio sits wuth a judi^'e t(» advise him 
as to technical matters; (*S'c.) the ottieial wh<» makes 
the annual valuation for rating. 

Assets (Fr., actif ; G.j Aktiva; Sp., activo; Jt., atti- 
vitA), the property <»f a peixui or eurj •oration, nal <*r 
personal, available for payment (hht.-,; njrnf 
land or house projKirty, buildinijs fixed m.u hiiierv. Ac.: 
Jlaathiff a<s,W«, cash in hand, debt-s .stoi k, At . mtaofjiUe 
(or those not repre.^nteti by any 

existing value, e.g. go<Klvvill, liquid atstti, ta.di, invest- 
ments, or other immediately available fiiml>. 

Assignee, one to whom a right ttr propjcrty has Uvn 
assigned. 

Assignment, Assignation (6c.), the act of as.Migninj or 
transferring any property, goods, or right.s to another 
by a de€5d of assignment; tiie dcK ument l»y vvhnh a 
title has Ijeen assigned. 

Assignoi, one wdio assigns a right or projurty lo an- 
other. ^ 

Assise, in England, the sittings of jud^^e^ of the High 
Court in the counties, according to Circuits, for the 
trial of prisoners and cau.>es. 

Association, the union of various i>ers<ms for a s|»ecial 
purpo-^. 

Associ^ (Pr.), partner. 

Assumption, Deed of, in S<'ots law, a deed under w'hich 
new tru.stee« are appointed. 

Assurance.* See Insurance. 

At sight, a phrase occurring sometimes in bill.s of ex- 
change, denoting that they are payable on demand, 
without gratae. 

Ath., Athabasca. 

Ate., at the suit of. 

Attachment, taking into the custody of the law ; attach- 
ment of property belonging or debts due t<» a yierson, 
or of a j>erHon himself, to secure payment of a debt. 

(Attestation, act of witnessing an instrument, generally 
a de^d or will. 

Attorney, a lawyer. 

Attorney, Power of. See Power. 

Attorney-General, the principal Crown law officer in 
England and Ireland, and elsewhere in^'the Bri^b 


Dominions. The corresponding officer in Scotland is • 
the Lord Advocate. 

*Au courant (Fr.), up to date, well instructed. 

Auction (/V., eiichere; (?., Auktion; Sp., reinate, 
almoneda, subusta ; /t., incanto), a public sale of gomls 
or proptTty by increasing bids through an agent culled 
an auctioneer. 

Auctioneer, one who sells goods or prujicrty by auction. 
Licence, £10 i>er annum. 

Audit (Fr., audition; (r.. Revision; Sp.^ comprobacidn 
de cuefttas; /<., revisione di conti), examination cif 
lU'counts by an ac^'ountant or other (>erst>n ajipomtt'd 
for the purpose; ; in Scotland the term is used also as 
eipiivuleut to the English term taxation in rt'fereiic^ to 
legal c‘o8ts. 

Audit Office, otherwise the Excluxjuer 'uiul Audit De- 
partment, the StaU' department uhich audits and 
controls the national accounts. 

Auditor, one who audits accounts ; in Si'otland, also the 
tux mg poster of the Court of 8e.ssion. 

Authority, a Board iir Council or (ithor governing Inuly 
exercising statutory' jiowers, such as the Port of Loiulon 
Autluirity. 

Authorized clerk, clerk of a member of the Stock K\- 
cliange authorized by the Committee to do buMiit s> on 
lH‘h?df of his priiiei|>al,*as contrastt'd wdth an uwiutlua-- 
t:fil or ftttliwf'roinn chrk\ 

Autograph, applied to anything written with a 
own hami, es]vtH'ially to a jK'rs^m’s .signaturt*. 

Autumn dram, the movement of I'oin in the autuinii 
months clue to sjicndingon holidays and to the activity 
of jigricultim*. * 

Av., .average. " 

Aval, an endorsement on a bill of €;x change or promissory 
note giiaRint<*eing payment. 

Average, the result of lulding together a H«*ries of nnm- 
U'l-s and dividing liy the total niimlter of the Ht*rn*s. 

Average, general {Fr,. avarie commune; fr., gemeinschaft- 
bclie Haveri'i ; Sp.. avena comuii or gruesa ; /f., avana 
generale), a contribution miule by ship, freight, and 
g(*<»d.s on Itoiinl, in pro|Mntion tc* tlieir respective 
inTtrcst.s, towards any loss or expense incurred for 
tlie general safety of the ship and cargo. The sj»ec‘ial 
lo<<«t*s that are met in this way iiic'lude such as the 
following jettison of cargo to lighten the ship, damage 
by water in extinguishing fire, expenses at a }x>rt of 
rtduge in case of .‘.tc»rm. A general average hww may 
Ik either a general average expenditure or a general 
average sacrifice. 

Average, particular {Pr., avarie {larticuliere ; 6f., l)eson- 
dere or j>artikulare Haverei; Sp.^ averia particular; 
It,, avana i^rticolHrc), in inarjne insurance, a partial 
loss of the subject- matUT insured, which is caused by 
a jieril insured against, and which is not a general 
avemge lo-ss. 

Average, petty (Fr., avarie ordinaire; Q.^ ordinare or 
kleine Ilaverei ; Sp., averia ordmaria ; It., avaria ordi- 
naria or piccola), a small percentage upon freight pay- 
able Ijy the owner of cargo. 

Average adjuster or stater, the professional man who 
draws up the statement of amounts due to and from 
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' the parties concerned in a case of general average loss. 

Average bond, the agreement in an average adjustment 
binding the various parties to pay their proportion of 
general average or other charges when ascertained by 
the average adjuster. 

Average clause, the clause in a marine insurance policy 
settling the risk covered, with exceptions free from 
jiarticular average. 

Averaging, in Stock Exchange language, denotes the 
ojieration of a speculator in increasing transactions at 
a higher or lower price w'heii the prick^- ie moving 
against him, so that the average price of the whole will 
Ik* higher or lower than his original purchase or sale. 

Avizandum (•Sr.), for further consideration by the Court. 

Avoirdupois, the Kntish system of w'cights used in 
general coininfirce Ijased upon the {>ound of 1C ounces 
or 7000 grams. 

Award, the finding of an arbitrator or Court of arbi- 
tration. 

Away-going crop, the crop .sown hut not n-ap^^d hefme 
tin. expiration of an agneultuiir tenancy, gning .i 
right of c-oinpeiisiUion to a tenant. 

Ayrshire, the Ordinary Stock of the Glasgow and South- 
Western Railway. 

B 

E 'E, bill of exchange. 

p L, bill <if lading. 

B P, hills jwiyahle. 

B R, I.iIIk receivable, * 

B S, hill of sale. 

B.E.. J^i.u-helor of Bhigiiieenng. 

“B” List, at the wmdmg-up of a company, a list of 
former sharelu*Idc*rs liaiile to contrihutc. No former 
shai ('holder i.s hahle if he ceased to lx.* a inemix*r (»ne 
y(;ar or more from the eommem’eineiit of windiiiLi-up, 
or in resjxrct of debts or liabilities iiK’urr(,*<l after hi.s 
nieiidwi'shij) ceased. Korriier .‘‘han'ludders an* called 
uiK^n only if the exi.sting shareholders are unable to 
make the contributions re»juired of them. 

B.P.B., Ikmk I’ost bill. 

B Stock, prt'fciTcd stock ranking for dividend Ix'fore \ 
or deferred stock. 

Back, a sliort form of tmekwardation {q.v.). 

Back bond or back letter (».). a deed V»y tin* owner of 
projxfrty, constituting a fjnalifit*d tru.it. 

Back freight, exiienses iiieum*d by a .ibipniaster m land- 
ing, carrying, or forwarding cargo when a merchant 
neglects to take delivery or .send instnictions at the 
port of destination. ^ ^ 

Back letter. See Back bond. 

Backed note, a receiving note, endorsed by a shipbroker, 
authorizinj^^goods to he taken on board .ship. 

Backing a bill, lending one’s name by endorsement as 
additional security to a bill. 

Backwardation, sometimea contracted to back, a Stoek 
Exchange term denoting the amount sonietirne.s jiaid by 
the seller of stock, in consideration of delivery lx*ing 
postponed till the next account day. 


! Bacon, imjiorted from Deimiiirk, United States, Canada, 

^ Russia, Holland, Sweden, &,c. 

Bad debt, a debt written off us never likely to be 
paid. • 

Bad Debt Book, a book recording the bad debts of a 
business. 

I Bad Debt Ledger, a ledger recording only the bad de))ts 
! of a busines.s. 

I Bags, the Ordinary Stock of the Buenos Ayre.i Great 
Southern Railway. 

Bags and sacks, exported to Argentina, Germany, and 
many other countries. 

Bail, a i»erion giving security for the appear.tnce in 
C(»urt of another, also the secuiity given. 

Bail bond, the bond of ol^bgation entered into by a 
prisoner, and om* standing surety for him. 

Bailee, one wlio receives goods m trust under the contract 
of badtuent ((j.v.). 

Bailer (»r bailor, onr who Ijands over goods to another on 
trust under a contrad of bnihiunt ((j \.). 

Bailie bS'e ). sinnl.-ir to tlu Engli.sli aklernian, but also a 
ni.igistrate. 

Bailiff, an agent oi steward of an estate: an officer of a 
slieriff ernploved to ext cute judgiiient.s; the officer of 
a County Court who serves summonses, effects judg- 
ments, and levies exetiitions. 

Bailment, a contract arising from delivery of goods by 
oiH [►( rson, called a bailer or bailor, to another, called 
a bailee . either on deposit, on gratuitous loan, on pledge, 
on hire, for w’ork to Ik* done, or for the purpo.se.s itf 
carnage. 

Bailor. See Bailer. 

Bal.. balance. 

Balance {Fr, balance: Bilanz, Saldo; Sp., balance: 

Jt.. bilancio), tlie difference Ivetvveen the two sides 
(/>r. and i'r ) of an account : also the jiroce.ss of finding 
the ddftrence. The amount n usually t nterei^ on the 
sidt* of tin* snialltr tot.d to ni:ike it uj) to tlv* other. 

Balance Book, a book sliowm>: tlie balances of accounts. 

Balance certificate, a new certificate for the balance of 
st(K*ks oi sharts is**iied aft( r part of that represented 
by a j>rev iou> i ertificate has lieen transferred. 

Balance of trade, the difference between the value of 
e\j>orts and mijM*rts. or credits and debits of any 
country. A creditor country like Britain wdll have 
the suj»erficial balanct* of tivide, n' presented by excess 
of cxj)orts o\«.*r ini])orta. against it, in the popular 
.sense. 

Balance sheet [Fr., hdance: (?., Bilanzbevgen : Sp., hoja 
(le balance. It., stato bilancio), the statement of 
debits and credits of a particular business, firm, or 
company, made iij> to a certain date, coin])iTsing a 
full statement of the assets and liabilities, witli the 
nect'isary allowances and deductions, usually certified 
by auditors, and signed by the proprietors or diiectors 
or other officials. ^ 

Balancing books, the closing of a firm's books at the 
end of a year or other period in order to ascertain 
profit and Joss. 

Balboa, the monetary unit of Panama, represented by a 
gold com; equal to the United States dollar. 
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Bale, a large bundle of certain classes of goods, closely I 
pressed together, and often secured by ropes or hoops ; 
also used as a unit of measurement for certain goods. 

Ballasi, that which is used for trimming a ship to increase 
its weight, apart from the cargo. 

Ballot, any method of voting by which the voter’s de- 
cision is kept st'cret. The Ballot Act, 1870, is applied 
to nearly all elections for public offices. 

Bananas, imported from Colombia, Costa Rica, the 
Canary Islands, and the British West Indies. 

Banco, literally hank or hench^ used to distinguish the 
standard money of banks from the current money of 
any country or place. 

Banging a market, otfering securities on a stix-k ex- 
change at diminishing prices so a^ to cause a lowering 
tendency in the hope of future .sjieculation. 

Bani, the Rumanian name for a money of account €*<|ual 
to the French centime. 

Bank (Fr., banque; 6r., Bank; Sp., banco; /<., banco), 
an establishment for transacting various financial buM- 
ness. such as receiving money on dejxisit. discounting 
bills, making loans. &c. 

Bank, joint-stock, a Imnk in which tht' c.ipital is pro- 
vided by shareholders. 

Bank, private, a liank managed by an crdiiKirv |«irintr- 
ship, w’ith not more than ten partiu rs If then are 
more than ten i>ersf*ns cimcorned. it inu>t l»e (in- 
stituted as a company under tlie (\>m{:inie^ Art. (>r in 
pursuance of some other Act of Parli.inieiit. or of letters 
|.»>iteiit. 

Bank bill, a bill of exchange issued or accepted by a 
liatik. 

Bank Charter Act, an Act pa.s.>^t,‘d in l^n to regulate 
the Bank of Knglaiid, e.sj>ecuilly in regard to the issue 
of notes. It divided the Bank inti» ar» l".ue and a 
Banking Department. The Act was -u-j»tiided in 
1847,^1857, and 1866. There was .siuulur h gislituai 
for Scotland and iredand in 1845. 

Bank holiday, a day upon which bank.s .are clostd under 
statutory regulations. The Ixink holidays m Engluini 
and Ireland are: Good Friday, Idaster Moiulay, \\ lot 
* Monday, first Monday in Augu.«t, Chri.stmas Day and 
the day after, with St. Patrick’s Day (March 17 1 also 
in Ireland. In Scotland they are; New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, first Monday in May, first Monday in 
August, and Christmas Day. 

‘Banlr note^ a promissory note issued by a liank, payable 
to bearer on demand. In England notes of Ic.'vs value 
than £5 are forbidden, but in .'Scotland and Ireland £1 
notes are a faniilar form of currency. 

Bank of deposit, a bank which receives money on de- 
posit at an arranged rate of interest and subject to 
notice of withdrawal. 

Bank of England, the chief banking institution in the 
world, founded in 1694 ; closely associated with the 
Government in the management of the National Debt; 
chiefly regulated by the Bank Charter Act of 1844. 
Its capital is £14,553,000. 

Bank of isane, a bonk authorized to issue notes. 

Bank poat bill, a kind of promissory note for any sum 
between £10 and £1000 iasned by the Bank of Eng- 


land, payable usually seven days after sight. They are 
not subject to days of grace. 

Bank rate, the minimum rate at which the Bank of 
England will discount bills ; it is fixed every Thursday 
by the directors of the bank. The rate is varied accord- 
ing to the state of the gold reserve, and by it the rates 
of all other British banks are more or less regii- 
I luted. 

: Bank return, the weekly report on its financial position 
j which the Bank of England is required to issue under 
the Bank Charter Act of 1844. It is published each 
Thursday. 

Banker, one who receives money on dejx>sit, negtaiates 
l(»an.s, discounts bills, &c. 

' Bankers' cheques, cheque.s drawm by bankers upon one 
another. 

Banking Department, distmgui.shed from the K>iie 
> Department in the case of the Bank of England in 
accordance W'ith the Bank Charter Act. 

Bankrupt, an msidveiit debtor wdio is adjudicatisl by 
tlie court as sucU under the tqierution of the Baiik- 
ruptev' Acts. 

Bankruptcy, the condition of lieing liankrupt. 

Bar gold, gold in bars instead of as coiii.*^; a form in 
which much of the Ikink of England gold is kci>i 
i Bargain, contract or aj5''^emt*iit. esjHcially a purcliJi.‘'e on 
good terms. 

I Bargain and sale, a contract in Englisli law under 
' which projKTty, e.sj>ecially n*al estate, is i-ouNryed by 
one |H‘rson t»» anolluT for \ahiablu considerai i*;n. 

Bark, Peruvian, the Dark of cinchona trees, native to 
Peru, but now cultivatixl in wHerul otlur countries; 
a source of (pnntm- ; inqiorted cinefly from .lava. 

Bark for tanning, inqiorted chiefly fnun Natal, Belgium, 
Pt*rtugiusc East Africii, and (feniuiny. 

Barley, imported from Rii.ssia, Rumania, Asiatic Turkey, 
Dinted States. Indnu Tunis, Algt^riii, Mfirocco. Persia, 
Chile, Ac,; jH^arlcd l>arley mostly from Holland and 
(b-rniiiny. 

Barratry, illegal <»r fraudulent acts of the master or (Tew 
of a .shi]) affecting the ship and cargo, and against the 
interest.s of the owuier or charterer. 

I Barrel, a familiar kind of wcKiden vessel ; also used as 
j the name of a suiiidard of measurement, generally 
! Itetw.-en HO and 40 gall. 

' Barrister, a meiiilicr of the English, Irish, or Colonial 
! B.ir, The .Scjotti.sh equivalent i.s adifocate. 

I Barter, an exchange of goods, instead] of a transfer for 
' money. 

Barytes, sulphate of barium, occurring as a mineral in 
various countries; used in making pigments, coating 
art papers, ^c. ; irnported frojn Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, Ac.; exported to Germany, Russia, United 
State,s, Ac. ‘ 

Baaic slag, a phosphatic manure obtained as a by-pro- 
duct in the Thomas -Gilchrist process of steel manu- 
facture ; imported mostly from Belgium ; exported to 
Russia, France, Italy, Germany, Sweden, Ac. 

Baskets and baaketware, imported chiefly from Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany, Japan, and France. 

Bays, the shares of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
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Bazaar, in Oriental countries, a marketplace for the sale 
of goods; now applied to a special kind of sale on 
behalf of some special object. 

Bead trimmings, imported chiefly from France, Ger- 
many, and Belgium. 

Beads, imported chiefly from Italy, Germany, and 
France. 

Beans, imported cliiefly from China, Asiatic Turkey, 
India, Morocco, and Egypt; exported to Belgium, 
France, &c. 

Beans. Haricot.* See Haricot beans. ^ 

Bear (AV., baihsier; f/., Baissier; 6]p., bajista; li.y Inar), 
who sells forvvaul hoping for a fall in the 
iii.irket to enable him t<i buy before having to make 
deli\trry of the stock or goods he has contracted to 
sell ; the oppcAite of bull. 

Bearer (Fr., porteur; 6'., Inhaber; 5 /j., iKirbulor; It., porta- 
torc), the holder of any instrument or security who is 
entitk'd to payment or to transfer it without endorse- 
ment. ‘‘ Bcaier” .scrip, cliecjues, orboiid'., and generally 
" liearer seciiritie.s are negotiated without endorse- 
ment or registration. 

Bearer bonds, b(in<ls payable to bearer, all nglits under 
liu III b‘ iiig transferable by mere deluery. Interest 
toup.iiis are attached. 

Bearer securities, securities not* registered in any j»ar- 
tieiilar name, a.s u.Hually m tlie case of British stocks 
;nid shares, Imt belonging to the bearer for th«' time 
U Mig l)ividends are p.iyable to \\hoe\er Iiapjiens to 

‘ In id tin b* arer 1 m H id f>i <»ilier security, usually on pre 
seiitatieii of the projK'r coup«*n atlaclu'd to tie- bond 
ISo pn*ef.s.s of fornKil tr.uisfer is re<jiiirt'd, ius with 
reL'l^f(led stock 

Bedsteads, ex|Mirted to K.iVpt, Argentina, Turkey, Chiba, 
South .\fneji, Austnilia, Indifil, «Jte. 

Beef, nuj'ortod in <hill*<l state fn»m .Argentina, United 
States. A*c. , in y Vo: Ml state from Argniuiia, Australia, 
Niw Zealand, l^niguay, &e. ; a little in yVc.s/i .state 
from Denmark, Holland, .SwtHlen, «S:c. , a little salted 
from United States, itc.; otherwise [ireserved {tinntd, 
ctnued. Ac.), from Argentina, Australia, Urugnay, 
United States, New Zealand, Belgium, Ae. 

Beer, imjiorted from Germany, Holland, Denmark, Ac.; 
exported to Briti.sh jwaaessions, United States, Ikl- 
gimn, Ac. 

Beet sugar, imported from (Tennany, Au.stria-Hung.ary, 
Holland, Belgium, Ac. 

Belligerent, a State actually at w ar. 

^ Below par, aaid of .stocks or .shares whose market price 
IS l)t‘low their nominal or jiar value. 

Beneficial interest, the actual advantage denvtHl from a 
projx^ty by the lK*iieficial owner, ^he title to which is 
legally vested in another, i.e. the tnisteef 

Beneficiary, a per^m' entitled to the benefit of property 
though notgjegally the owmer. 

Benzol, or benzene, a liquid hydrocarbon obtaint^i from 
coal tar, imjMirtaiit a.s a source of many valuable sub- 
stiinct*8, and also for its own uses in the arks; im- 
ported from France, Holland, United States, Germany, 
Russia, Ac. 

Bequest, a gift of personal property by will. 


Berth, a sleeping-place on Wird ship; the place of a ship 
at anchor. 

Berth, on the, applied to an unchartered vessel loading 
or discharging or seeking cargo. 

Berth note, a form of contract designed so that ship- 
brokers may engage cargo without their being per- 
sonally liable for freight and demurrage. 

Berthas, the Dcfcrnd Ordinary Stock of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway. 

Berwicks, North-Eastern Railway Consolidated Ordinary 
Stock. 

Betterment, increa.se in the value of property due to 
public exjieriditure and improvement; by many re- 
i garded a.s legitimately taxable for public purposes. 

I Bex, Be*ch uurialand P^xploration Company Shares, 
j Bicarbonate. See J^oda. 

■ Bichromate. See Chromate. 

Bid, an offer te buy by naming a price, especially at an 
i auction. 

Bill, a general term, applied to a statement of account 
I or debit noil' for goods, and used shortly for bill 
, of cxrh(i)i(it . also a measiin in Parliament. 

; Bill, Victualling, a jii rnut granti d by the Customs autho- 
I riiics, allowing a ^hij> to carry duty-free all provisions 
; necessary for tie \ oyagi*. 

I Bill Books, tlie IhlU Receivaltle Book and the Bilks Pay- 
j able P>ook. See these entru 

j Bill broker, one who negotiates bills of exchange under 
I dl^eount. 

Bill of Costs, a .solicitors statement, with the items of 
his charges and dj-biirs* ments m connection with a 
client’s business 

Bill of Credit, a letttr of authority to advance money to 
a named person, to lie repaid by the person giving the 
bill. 

Bill of Entry, a statement of the nature and value of 
gO()d“' made by an importer or an exjiorter for customs 

imrpos..,. * 

Bill of Exchange {Fr., lettre «]e change. 0.. ^Yt•chsel; 

, letra di cambio ; It., cambialek an uneoiiditional 
onhr in writing, signed by tlie }ier.«on giving it (called 
the drau'cr'^, addressed to another (called the drawee^ 
requiiing the latter to pay on ilemaiid or at a fixed or 
<letermm.il)lt' future time a certain sum of money to a 
jierson named (called the payee), or to the order of a 
.specified person, or to bearer. Where the drawee has 
aieei»ted the bill by signing his name across the face 
of It, he IS called the acceptor The bill cannot be 
negotiated until the payee has indorsed it ; he is then 
called the indorser. The payee may be the same person 
as the drawer. (!Seo Porcig^i Bill and III, 7.) 

Bill of Health, a certificate given to a ship’s master, 
signed by a consul or other authority, stating the 
sanitary conditions and state of health of a port at 
the time of leaving. The certificate may bo “clean”, 
/•foul ”, “suspected ”, “ tainted ” or “ touched 

Bill of Health {Sc.)^ an application b}" a debtor in custody * 
to be discharged on account of health. 

Bill of Lading (Fr., connaissement ; G.. Konno-ssement ; 
Sp., conocimiento ; It., polizza di carico), the docu- 
ment of title to and receipt for goods shipped or to 
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be eliipped, usually containing all the conditions of 
carriage. ! 

Bill of Sale, a mortgage of goods and chattels, either ^ 
absolute, or as security, under which they remain in | 
the possession of the person giving it until certain I 
contingencies. ' 

Bill of Sale (of a ship), the document by which a British ' 
ship or any share therein must be transferred, according 
to the Merchant Shipping Act. 

Bill of Sight, the document W'hich authorizes entry of 
goods at the Custom house, as a provisional landing, 
when the actual description, <iuantity. and value are 
not known. 

Bill of Store, a licence of the Customs authorities to a 
merchant entitling him tt) reimpi)rt gotxls unsold, free 
of duty, within a certain time. ^ 

Bill of Sufferance, a {lermit allowing a .'^hip to pnxveil 
from one British port to another witlnuit paying duty 
on goods until actually discharged. 

Billa Payable, bills payable by a person or firm, of whu h 
all particulars are recorded in the Bills Payable Book. 

Bille Beceivable, bills payable to a (»erson or firm, of 
which all particulars are recorded in the Bills Keeen - 
able Book. 

Billet, a small bar of a metal, especially of iron or ste» 1 

Bimetalliflin, the theory that two ineta].> .should l>e oin- 
plo^^ed as standards of value, i.e. silver as well as g'‘M. 

Binder twine, twine ased in self-binduu: reaping ma- 
chines for tying up the sheaves; importt^d chiefly fnnn 
the United States. 

Biecnits and cakes, exported to West Africa, India, 
France, Java, Canada, &c. 

Bitumen, an inclusive name for sc'venil liydr^^carbon.s, 
solid and liquid, such as asphalt, pitcli. {H^tmleum, 
naphtha, ozokerite, &.c. 

Black liBt, a list or categf»ry of undeMrable.s, a** to cniiit 
or reputation. 

Bladdiig, imported chiefly fn>m Germany and the United 
States; exported France, Indi^^ Aintralia, Soutli 
Africa, Holland, United Staters New Zt aland. P>tl- 
gium, Argentina, &c. 

Bladders, casings, and saosage skins, chiefly 

from the United States, New Zealand, Argentina, 
Germany, Australia, Holland, and Canada; e\}.M>rted 
chiefly to Germany, Holland, and United States. 

Blank bill, a bill drawTi with n<* payee’s name in.serted ; 
also a bill with no amount filled in. 

m^filr cheque, a signed cheque in w'hich no amount has 
been filled in. 

piatiir indorsement, an indorsement on a bill of ex- 
change or other similar document without the atlditum 
of any payee’s name. Such an indorsement makes the 
bill payable to the liearer. 

Blank transfer, a signed transfer of stocks or shares 
with no name of a transferee filled in. - 

Blanket mortgage, a mortgage alisorbing and covergig | 
all other mortgages in existence. 

Blanket policy, an insurance policy over a class of goods 
of a shifting character, a floating policy. 

Blankets, exported to South Africa, Anstndia, Hctfig 
Kong, Canada, Straits Settlements, India, kc. 


Bleaching powder, also called cliloride of lime, used 
extensively in the bleaching industry and also us a 
disinfectant, &c . ; ex[K>rte<l chiefly to United States, 
Sweden, Canada, India, Russia, and Holland ; im- 
jwrted mostly from Germany. 

Blockade, the siege of a port by surrounding it with 
hostile shi])5 so as to cut off supplies and commimi- 
oation. « 

Bloom, a rolled ingot of iron or steel. 

Blue, a blue powder or stdution iisenj by luundre.HSc-., 
variedly compised; exjiorted to Biitish iK>s.scssionv, 
Argentina, Ac. 

Board, a government de|mrtiDent which, in practice (»r in 
theory, is mode up of several officials, for i vample tin 
Ikvird of Tiude; the directors of a iMnq>un} oi a society 
collectivity. 

Board of Trade, the department of the British Govern- 
iiifiit whieh chiefly administers omniiercMal and in- 
dustrial matters. It exists only nominally as a r.f. ird, 

I oiislsting for all practical pur|)oses of the Bn-'iidoiu 
and fTis |>ermunent staff. The I*rt‘-sideiit is a inendM r 
of the Cabinet. The Ikmnl comprises a numU-i of 
dejiartments 

Board of Trade Betume, the official figure.s and « .tlcu- 
lations as to trade issued by the I^oanl s stii! i-t jral 
dejxvrtment. ^ 

Boilers, im|H>rte<l to a small extoiii from (lermanv. 
United States, Ac.; exjmrtisl t(k*Ta|iAn, India, (ierinanv, 
Holland, Belgium, Russia, Australia, Argent mu. Unu! d 
States, Ac. 

Bolivar, the chief money of account in Venezuela; alnuit 
iHjiuil to a frane. ; 

Bolts and nuts. im|)orted from |'nit«*d Stat«*H, Brlgnmi, 
Germany, Ac.; exj>orted to Bnti.sh jM>s«eKsions. .\r. - n 
tina, Ac. « 

Bon (Fr.), imaning occurring in 8C‘vi>ral Fnmcli 

j'hnisi‘S on certjvin l>ond coii|»i>nM; e.g. Btm pour Cent 
Fninrn, ginnl for a hiindriHl francs. 

Bon Bdarche (Fr.), gooil or chea]> nuarket ; a name used 
by largf retail slnqw dealing in tlrajHjryand misctdlane- 
ous ijoofls f'»r ctush. 

Bona fide (Z.), in goinl faith; es|MH;iAl]y in connection with 
the taking of a si-curity without notice of any di^fcct 

Bona fides (L ), good faith. 

Bona vacantia (^.), goods and chattels having no apparent 
»>wner. 

Bond, an acknowledgment of a debt or contract made 
under s<‘al and undertaking to f>ay; also ap}>he<l to 
many Ijearer securities. • 

Bond note, a form U* lie filled in by exporters and .signcHl 
by a Customs official, to permit the removal of goods 
from a Ixind^-d wi^ehouse. 

! Bond of corroboration, in Scotland, a Ixmd in addi- 
tional security. * s 

Bond of reliet id Scotland, a bond of indemnity to a 
surety. 

Bonded goodly dutiable goods placed in a bonded ware- 
house until the duty is paid. 

Bonded warebonae (or vault ) a place in which gfxxls 
are put lief ore the Customs duty is paid, a liond lieing 
given that the duty will be paid on the goods lieing ’ 
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taken out of the warehouse. Various preparatory 

• operations may be carried out in such a warehouse. 

Bones, used as manure ; imported from Argentina, 

Uruguay, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Russia, Egypt, 
&c. 

Bonus, a premium, or extra or exceptional profit; some- 
thing which IS distributed otherwise than as a dividend 
by a comjiany, or which is added to the amoimt insured 
by a life insurance company; a special payment to 
employees as an inducement to extra exertion or a 
rewind for speeial service. ^ 

Book cloth, cloth for Ixiokbinding ; imported to a mode- 
rate extent. 

Book debts, delits actually owing to the proprietor of a 

• business according to his Ixioks at a given tune. 

Bookkeeping, tlie^keeping of account and record books 

showing the state and progress of a business. 

Books, in a special sinst^ denotes the various liooks of 
iu coiint appertaining to any business Iktoks gt nerally 
an* imported chiefly fn»m I’nited States, France, 

• (iennany, Holland, and Belgium ; exjmrted to ^intish 
ju.s'>es‘'i(uis, Uiiiteil States, Germany. France. &c. 

Boom, a n-e in value due t^i a <|imkeiied demand foi 
nr shares on the Stock K\i haiige. 

Boots and shoes, im|R>rted mostly from I'mted States, 
Su It/* rlaiid, Franee, and Germany; e.vjnirted t*» Briti;>h 
p..-v'*t sHions, France, Belgium, Argentina, &c. 

Boracite, a native chlonuattHl borate *tf magnesia, chiefly 
iiu]»nitant as a snurce of Inirax; impnitcd mostly from 
. A-ti VI ic ’rurkty. 

Berate of lime, a naturally occurring mineral, from which 
Isuax IS rnaniifai'tun^ ; imported chiefly from Chile 
and ]*eni. 

Borax, a lK»rale of stnla, occurring native in California, 
Tilat, I’erii, Hungary, and other oountnes, and ,<ils*» 
tAtensively maniifa<*tiired ; used in preserving meat. 
soMcriiig, ghvziiig, gla.ss-niakiiig, laundry work, &i\ : 
irniMH-ted mostly from France and (jermany. 

Borough, in Scotland. BuruK a imimcipahty adminis- 
tering Its own local government affairs by a Mumciftiil 
C<*rj>i>ration or Town Council, in Londmi by a ]k>roiigh 
f ’nuncil. 

Borough Eziglish, a system of inheritance under winch 
tlie youngest son succeeds to an f^state in the event of 
intiyjtacy. It obtains in parts of Nottinghamshire and 
]>arts of north London. 

Borough fund, the rents and pn>fits of all c<ir]K)r.ate land, 
and the interest, dividends, and annual proceetl?. of all 

» irionty, dues, chattels, and valuable securitu's Ixilonging 
tr- a Municipal Corjxiration, together vv’ith tines and 
|H'iialtics recoverable. 

Borough cate, a rate mode by a Municipal Cor{xtration 
to supplement the bortugh fund. e 

Bo^ bought. • V 

Bottles, import^ chiefly from Germany, France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Sweden ; exported to Australia, United 
States, India, South Africa, Canada, New Zealand, 
Argentina, &c. 

BottonL a term applied to a cargo ship. 

Bottomry bond, a written agreement by which the master 

* of a ship secures the repayment of an advance with 
VOL. VIII. 


interest by landing the ship itself as security, on the 
condition that the voyage successfully completed. 

^ Bought and Sold Notes, the memoranda issued by a 
broker to the buyer and seller of go(»ds res]»ecti\ ely. 

Bought Ledger, also called Purchase Ledger ^ a ledijer 
containing accounts relating to goods purchased and 
the payments therefor. 

■ Bounty (Fr., prime d exportation ; (V., Au.sfuhrpramie ; 

; 6'p., bonificacion ; /<., premio), a premium given out 
• of public funds by Government to producers oi ^lowers 

f)f certain articles or crops, or t<» certain indii'^tries, 

I t«» lend them encouragement in the interests of the 
' State. 

' Bourse (Fr., Ixiurse; fV., Borse ; Sp., hoKa; //., Ijorsa), 
on the Continent a Stock Exchange or other exchange 
under Government authority; ordinarily the place re- 
.served for thos(* who buy and sell any given article. 

Bran and pollard, the husk of cereals, esiiecially of wheat, 
the luttiT being a finer <jualitj' containing some flour; 
used as a food for animals, &c.; miix>rted mostly fiom 
Argentina, Brazil, and Ciiile. 

■ Branch, a localized part of a biisines.s which may be 

treated f«)r l>ookkeeping pur})oses a.s a separate concein. 

Brand, a dl'^tlngulsblng mark impres.sed on goods or the 
i'jiM* or j):m king to indicate a particular manufacture or 
pniprii'torship. ' 

Brandy, imp*>rted almost entirely from France. 

Brass, bronze, and their manufactures, imported from 
, (iermaiw. France, United States, Belgium, &,c. ; brass 
j and brasswure e\])orted to Australia, France, India. 

I Germany. Holland. &c.; former include.s all alloys of 

I c*»pper and zinc, latter all alloys of copper and tin. 

: Breakage, an allowanci* made for broken goods. 

Breaking bulk, the oj>emng of a cask, package, or parcel, 
and di''tnbuting the contents. 

Brevet d’invention [Fr.]. a certificate or declaration of 
p.ittiit rights granted b\' Government, letters patent. 

Brevete (Fr.), jiatented ^ 

Bribe, a corruj>t gift or promise or other consideration 
t*» induce ii pers*>n ti> betray his trust, a> a secret com- 
mis-^ion ; a criminal offence both in the giver and the 
taker. « 

Bricks. ex|>orted mostly to Canada. Italy, Holland. 
Hussia, Belgium, Franee, .Fapan, United States, India, 
and Argentina, a small iinpitrt chiefly from Belgium. 

. Brief, a solicitor’s summary of a client’s case for the 
guidance of a barrister. 

Brighton A. Deb rrerl Oidinaiy Stock of the London, 
F>righton, and Sv)utli Coast Railway. 

Brimstone, a commercial form of sulphur; imjiorted al- 
! most entirely from Italy. 

■ Bristles, imported mostly from Russia, China. Germany 
1 India, and France. 

; British, the Ordinary Stock of the North British 
Railway. 

Britiah PharmacopoBia, a publication of the British 
General Medical Council, containing a list of drugs, 

' medicines, and compounds, with the weights and mea- 
i sures and manner of prejiaration. 

i British ship, a ship owned wholly by persons of British 
I nationality or by a British corporation. 
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Broad Arrow, an arrow -sha].)ed mark impressed on all 
materials employed in Britisli Government ships and 
dockyards ; also on criminals’ clothing. 

Broker (Pr*, courtier, agent de change; (r., Makler; 
Sp., coiredor; It., sensale, agente di cambio), a com- 
mercial agent employed as an intermediary either for 
purchase or sale, as a produce broker or a stock broker 
or to secure a charter, as a ship broker, or to effect 
an insurance, as an insurance broker ; usually paid by 
commission. 

Brdkerai^, the commission payable to a broker on a 
transaction, | and ^ per cent being very common 
rates. 

Broken* contract notes, same as bought and sold notes 
{g.v.). 

Broken* nturns, lists of goods put on board a ship sent 
to shipbrokers. 

Bronse. See Brass. 

Brooms and brashes, imported mostly from Germany, 
Belgium, France, and Austria ; exported to Australia, 
United States, New Zealand. South Afnca, India, Ac. 

Brums, the Ordinary Stock of the London and North- 
Western Railway. 

Bubble, a swindling financial projKKsal ; a l>o<rus company 
flotation. 

Bucket shop, a slang term applie<l to the orti('e of a 
broker w'ho is not a memlier of the Stock Exehamre, 
especially to a disreputable one. 

Buckwheat, a plant which, thoiii;h not one of th<‘ irrasses, 
is cultivated as a cereal crop in man)' couTitries, for 
human as well as animal food : imjK>rted to a small 
extent from Russia, United States, and France. 

Budget, the annual financial pro]xiSiils of tho Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, afterwards incorporated in tin Fin- 
ance Act. 

Building eoclety, a society formtd for mtinUr* to lx)rn»w' 
and lend to each other on real or leasehold estate , 
suSject to statutory regulation. 

Bulking, mixing the contenU. of \arious cases {jus of tea) 
to make one even quality. 

Bull (/V., haubsier ; G.. Hau-ssier ; Sp,, alci.sta ; It., bull), 
e one who buys stock in the hope of a rise in prices 
before the day he has contracted to take deliver}% 
when he will sell at a profit : the opposite of hear. 

Bullion, gold and silver in an uncoined condition. 

Bunkers, the place below deck in which coal is loaded for 
the use of a steamer. 

Buoy dues, charges from ships using ports where buoys 
are provided. 

Burden, the carrying capacity of a ship; also spelled 
l/nrthen. 

Bureau de change (Fr.), an office for the exchange of 
foreign money. 

Burean Veritas, a register of shipping, similar to Lloyd’s. 

Burgh (8c.). See Borough. 

Burglary, breaking and entering a dwelling house be- 
tween 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. with intent to commit a 
felony. 

Burgundy, a red wine prodneed in the east of France; 
imported largely into Bri^^in. 

Burthen. See Burden, 


Bushel, a measure of capacity used for measuring various 
dry goods, such as grain, fruit, Ac. It is equal to' 
8 gall., and is the capacity of 80 lb. of distilled water 
at normal temperature and pressure. Its volume 
equivalent is 2218*192 cu. in. A bushel of wheat is 
60 lb., of barley 50 lb., of oats 39 lb. In the United 
States the old Winchester bushel of 2150*42 cu. in. is 
still in dse. 

Butt, a measure formerly used for wine, equal to altoui 
110 imperial gall. 

Butte^ imported mostly from Denmark; Australm, Russia, 
Sweden, New Zealand, France, and Holland ; a small 
quantity exported. 

j Buttons, imported chiefly from Germany, Italy, Japan, 

I France, and United States. 

I Buyers over, a market term denoting Uiat there are more 
buyers than sellers. 

Buying in, the operation which under the rule^ of the 
Stock E.v<*haiige is ojieii to a buyer when th«' M-ller has 
not dclivereil stocks or shares within tin* ten tluys’ 

! grace allowed fn)m Pay Day. The buyer is then en- 

j titleil to have the securities publicly bought in on the 

o[»en market in the House against such seller, if lie 
desiren it. 

By-laws, regnlalionH made by a statut«»rv (‘<»in|»any «ir 
local authority, uiijier confinnatioii by Parlianu nt or .i 
Government Department. (See under III, 1.) 

C 

! c., contraction for centime or ce?it. 

! C„ in temperuiurcs, denotes Centigrade. 

I c/, coiijion. 

' C/A, capital account. < 

‘ C/P, charter jmrty. 

C.A., chartered accountant. 

C.B., Cash B<M;k. 

C.E., Civil Fiiiginccr («|.v.). 

i c.i.f. 1C. f. and i.), cost, insurance, and freight, terms in- 
j dicating that the .sale price is inclusive of the original 
c^wt at the plav’e of origin, the freight to the port of 
delivery, and the imsunuice on the voyage. 

C.O.D., cash i*n deliver^-, a system in vogue in some busi- 
nes8**s. and through the Post Office with some foreign 
countries, whereby the cash is collected from the buyer 
by the earner on the delivery of the goods, 

C.P.R.. Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Cable, cablegram (Fr., t^legramme sous-marin ; (?.>, 
Kaijeldejiesche : Sp., cablegrama; It., cablegramma), a 
message sent by a telegraphic cable. 

Caisse (Fr.), a eldest where money is kept, or money in 
hand ; a Viashier’s office or bureau in a business estab- 
lishment; a cash account tr <cash book; a bank, 
e.g. caisse d'^pargne^ savings bank. ^ 

Cal., California. 

Calculatiiig machine, a machine adapted for carrying 
out some kind of arithmetical prooesa, bo saving time 
and in many cases ensuring accuracy. 

Caleys, the Ordinary Stock of the Caledonian Railway. 

Call (Fr., appel de fonds; (7., Einzahlungsaufforderung; 
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ritacuin ; It.^ cliiiimata), a formal dcmaiid made 
for the |niyiiK'Tit in part or in whole of the balance 
due alM^ve what ha^ lieen paid on the allotment of 
sliares ; also applied to the money actually so called ; 
an option to jmrehase a certain nurrdier of bonds, 
shares, or amount of stock on gi\ing notice as Ktipu- 
lated. ^ 

Call book, a hook in which are recorded the various 
calls due by shareholders of a company, with all neces- 
stiry p.irtieulars regarding them. 

Call money, money lent to a bill broker repaytble on 

(it iii.ind. 

Call of more, the j»rivilege when a fiAed anutunt is paid 
of calling a further amount at the bume or a given 
j'lice. 

Called bond, a foreign l»ond called in for redemption 
.itt» 1 b« ing drawn for that purjx).se. 

Cambio, ii'-cd in ibdlaiid to denote exchange. 

Cambist, <lerived fr<nn the Italian cnuihi^ta, a broker wln» 
di .ds in foreign bills tif excliange, or exclianges ^>reign 

Camels' hair. ini|>orted frrnn China, liussiu. &c. 

Canal {Fr, canal, fr., Kanal . S}>.y canal, /^, <-anale), 
sn .\rtifi(ial \^aterway, 

Cancellation. .innulm<'iit ; of a d**cunu’nt usnally effected 
bv (i*>ssing through the signatiff-<*, or by writing the 
word “cancellerl " a(To'v'> it A stamji .s cancelled hy 
V ntiUL' tht' date or the <iate and a signature over it 

Candlemas Mu hr^t <|iiarter-iluy in Scotlaiul. falling on 

T- I -I ii.ii V L* 

Candles, unpoited fmm (^ernlany, Holland, Belgium, 
hi.\ exi>orte<f to Morocco, IikIul, Argentina, 
N- aland, (’aiiaries. 

Cane sugar. See Suqar. 

Canes and sticks, imptuted mostly from Hong Kong, 
.lava, .lapan, Strait,s Sctllements. ( 'hma, and Gi r- 

■M,' 1l\ , 

Canpacs , .shares of the Cana^hiin Pacific Kailwa}. 

Canvass ♦^he is i-sonal s4dicitatioM of custom or orders by 
tMnvrusscrs cjilling on prospective eiisifirners; the seek- 
ui<^ of votes t)r .support for a i.mdidate f*>r a juiblie 
often HI the tase of jaiblie appointments made 
i <hM(in)lifiexition. 

Caoutchouc. See Ruh^ter. 

Capacity, the state of Ixdiig <|ualified by law to enter into 
n contract. 

Capital (Fr., capital ; (7., Kapital ; 5p., capital ; It., capi- 
talcl. the total sum or general assets eniplove<l in any 
bnsine.sb or adventure, either fixed or circulating, of a 
coynpnvq, nominal or authoriztd^ th<' nmouiit registered 
as the ^ttential capital; actual^ the amount called, or 
fr»r which shares have actually beenlssued^ 

Capital Account, in th^ books of a company an account 
slmwnng the amount and condition of its cajiital w’lth 
all influences iffecting it. 

Capitalist, a possessor of capital. 

Capitalize, to state an annual or other periodic sum as 
an equivalent single payment. 

Captain s entry, an entry by a ship's captain in a case 
. where the whole cargo has to be discharged at a par- 
ticular place. 


Capture, a taking by a belligerent -one of the excejited 
risks in a marine insnnirice po hey. 

‘Caramel, a brown substance prepared by heating sugar, 
used for colouring foods and drinks; also a sweetmeat 
containing chocolate, sugar, and butter; imported from 
Germanj^ Holland, Belgium, &:4-. 

Carat, a mea.sure of weight for precious stones, about 3-2 
grains ; also used to express the ])roportion of gold in 
an alloy, divided into 2i jiarts. Thus, an article of 
18-carat gold contains three parts of gold to one of 
^ alloy (18 out of 21 being pure gold), 
i Carbide of calcium, u.‘'ed in making acetylene gas ; im- 
I )»(»ite<l elii(‘fly from Norw’ay and Italy, where it is 
inanufaetured by electrical methods; a little exported. 

' Carbolic acid, or plmnol, manufactured from coal tar; 

; a valuable antiseptic but a deiidly jioison ; exjiorted to 
Holland, United States, Germany, &c. 

Carbonate of ammonia, or sal tulatih, really a mixture 
of I he biearbonaU* and the earlionate of ammonia, 
rnanufaetured by heating a mixture of sulphate of 
ammonia or sal-ammoniac with giound chalk to a red 
I heat; e\'j>orted to Germany, Russia, &c. 

Card index, a method applied in varying form to all 
biisiiu w of keeping reeoiTK by eaids. 

Card ledger, a ledger consisting of car(l> tiled in a tray 
inst< ad of a book; very (onvtiuent hir withdrawal of 
dead .‘Keounts, cxteii'^ion of live actoiints. &c. 

Cards, playing, imported mostly from the United States. 

Cargo {Fr., eargaison , 6'., Kargo, Ladung. Fp., cargu ; 
It., earn o). uMially the entire load of a ship, not includ- 
ing till- eipiifuncnt, ship’s stoies, or ballast. 

Cargo Book, a book in w Inch shijibrokei's show’^ particulars 
of all goods taken on board a ship. 

Carpets, imjtorted fi orn Turkey, Belgium, Germany, 
France. IVrsia, Ac : exported to Caniula, Australia, 
New' Zealand. Argentina. Egypt. Holland, India, &c. 

Carriage {Fr, port, 0,, Fracbt: Fp„ porte; 7^., oiolok 
a tiiargi made for carrying goods, es])t'Cially^ by' rail- 
vv ay 

Carriage forward, a notic»^ t-* the effect that the charge 
f(»r carruiL^c' on gdorks .sent ha- to be paid hy the con- ^ 
signet* t>n dt'liverv. 

Carriage paid, a notice signifying that the charge for 
carriage on goods stnt 1 j;i- bei n already jiaid by the 
sender 

Carrier, a person or eonipany imdertalang the carnage 
of g(*ods. 

Carrying over, on the Stock Exchange, continuing a 
haiuain ti> the next account. 

Cartage, a cliargt' for carting goods. 

Cartage note, a statement of charges for carting goods. 

Cartel, a word used on the Continent to describe a com- 
bine of several firms for regulating prices, &c. 

Casein, the nitrogenous constituent of milk and cheese, 
used in several industrial arts, sueh as papermaking; 
iini>ortt'd to some extent. 

Case of need. In, a phrase used in a special endorsement 
of some hills of exchange, indicating the name of one 
wht> will jiay for the honour of the drawer or an in- 
dorser if necessary. 

Cash (Fr.. argent; G., Kasse, Geld; Sp.y caja; It,, con- 
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tanti), actual money, strictly in coins or notes, but 
generally including ready money in hand and baJaiice 
at bank. 

Cash, a name applied to various coins of low value in the 
East Indies and China ; es|>ecial]y a Chinese coin made 
of an alloy of copper and lead. The Chinese cash has 
a square hole in the centre, and 1000 of it equal a 
tael (q.\.). 

Cash account, an account showing cash received on one 
side and cash paid out on the other. 

Cash bonus, in life insurance, a iKirtion of the pniiits 
paid over to an insured {lerson in money. 

Cash Book, the book in which the ordinary receipts and 
payments of a business ai*e entered. 

Cash credit, a system once genefal in ^cnthuul under 
which a current account was allowed Ut tn? overdrawn, 
security being given by two cautioners, and interest 
being paid on any actual overdraft. 

Cash order, a kind of bill of exchange {layable on deiuapd. 

Cash sales, sales for immediate or prompt payment. 

Cashier, a person entrusted with the suixTM^ion <»f the 
receipts and payments of a business. 

Cassation, Gour de, the Supreme Court of France, which 
only hears appeals. 

Cassava, the starchy roots of two sj>ecie> ef South Ameri- 
can plants now widely cultivated throughout the tropics: 
it forma the tapitx:a of commerce. .Sec I'apioi'a. 

Casting vote, a right to \ote given to a chairman, in 
addition to his ordinary vote, to be iU'>e<l iii case of 
equal voting at a meeting. 

Castor oil, imported fr<»m India, Belgnurn, France, Italy, 

&C. 

Castor seed, imported from India, Brazil, &c. 

Casualty, the occurrence of h*ss, aljand<mment. .stranding, 
or other injury of a ship as detimxl by the Merchant 
Shipping Act. 

CatAling bargaiXL an agreement made for an inadeijuate 
consideration wdth an exi>ectant heir. 

Catechu. See Cutch and Gambicr. 

Cattle foods, other than oilcake, imiK^rted chiefly from 
Java, Holland, United States, Belgium, France, and 
Germany ; exported to Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Channel Island.s, France, &c. 

Catty, in China and the East, a unit of w'eight, equal 
lilb. 

Cause, a term applied to a case for trial on the civil 
side. 

Caustic soda, sodium hydrate, manufactured by acting 
on carbonate of .soda (as produced in the alkali in- 
dustry) with slaked lime ; u.sed in soapmaking, paper- 
making, dyeing, &c.; a small quantity imported from 
Germany and Belgium. 

Caution, cautionry {Se,), security, bail. 

Cautioner (<S'c.), surety or guarantor. 

Caveat, a notice entered in the Court in Admiralty or 
Probate actions, or one registered so as to prevent an 
act being done. 

Caveat emptor {L,), let the buyer beware, meaning that 
the rule is in most cases, where a warranty is not given, 
that the purchaser takes the risk as to the quality or 
fitness of the article purchased. 


Cavendish, or neyrohead, a xariety of tobacco in com- 
pressed cakes 

Cd-, comiiiand paper, impnntiHl on Hlnebooks and other 
pai)ers issued by the order of Parliament. 

Cellarage, a charge made for storing in a cellar. 
Celluloid, or xylo7Hte, a mixture of pyroxylin, prepared 
from gipi-cotton and camphor, forming an ivory likt‘ 
solid substance, which is used in making a great \ariety 
of substances. It is very inflammable. 

Cement, imported chiefly from Belgium; exported to 
Indii. Argentina, Brazil, Australia, South Africa, 
Canada, New Zealand. Chile, &c, 

Cenpacs. Central Pacific Railway common .stock 
Censorship (of the Drama), the discrtaion of the Lord 
Chamlx^rlain, exercised through hi^ a])pnnitKl Kv.iinmcr 
of Plays, over the production of dra’matic puvi'. whu h 
requirt‘ his licence. 

Census, the numliering of the iMipulation. t.iu* '- 

place every ten years in Britain, the I Anted .'>iates, 
Austria, Italy, Belgium, Sjmin, Portugal, Norway, and 
Sweden, but ev'-;ry five years in France and Geiinanv 
Census of production, the {X'riodieal statiNtics as to e, i 
tain trades prejiured l>y the Board of Trade imdi r .m 
Act o( 1906. 

Cent, a small coin in many countne.s ; one-hundrf dri' jmrt 
of a dollar in the I^mttxl States and Canada , M' I 'lancr 
(ceiitniie), one -hundredth part of a frant . ' i,' hun- 
dredth of a rujxxi in Ceylon; one'huntln‘dt h of a 
guilder or florin in Holland. Sec > .n i 

Centcsiiuo. 

Cent, contraction for the Latin word centum, a Imiuin c. 

as in per cent, * 

Cental ?i name for a weight of 100 Ih. imp* i i.d, us< i 
chiefly in the corn trade. C’ornpare centtur 
Centavo, a money of account iii various eonntnt-. mosrl\ 
of America, (s|ual to one-hundredth of tin* chief mou* \ 
of account. 

Centesimo (in plural re^itesimi), in Indy, one hundredt)) 
of a lira, e()ual to the French centime, m Sp.un. mn 
hundredth of a pestitu. 

Centigrade, the name of the thermometer scale in w hicli 
the freezing- and boiling-points are denot€»d by 0 and 
100 respectively. 

Centime, one-hundredth j»art of a franc in France an<l 
some other countnea with the same monetary system. 
Centimetre, in the metric system, one-hundredth a 
metre, equal to very nearly two-fifths of an inch. 
Centner, in Germany and Denmark, a weight of 100 D) . 
the pound being half a kilogram; equal to 110‘2 iBi- 
jierial pound.s. 

Centrals, the shares of the New York Centml Railway. 
Certificate a statement in waiting certifying a particular 
fact or the ownership of a s^iecies of projierty, as the 
document issued by a company under its st'al conferring 
a title to shares or stock. * 

Certificate of damage, a document issued by dock com- 
panies certifying damage to goods received and its 
cause ; required before compensation can be claimed. 
Certificate of incorporation, a document issued by the 
Registrar of Companies constituting a new company. 
Certificate of mortgage or tale, a document issued by 
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tht^ registrar eiialiling the owner of a ship to emi)ower 
soineorie else to mortgage or sell the sliip when away 
from the country of the jKjrt of registry. 

Certificate of origin, a statement in writing t<» the effect 
that the goods named therein are the product or nianu* 
facturi- of a jiarticular country; especially retjuired to 
accompany the invoice of goods claiming tlie benefit of 
a preferential tariff. • 

Certificated bankrupt, a person who holds a certificate 
fr»»m tlie Jjankriijitcy Court certifying that his debts 
li.ive been eifticelled. ^ 

Certificated cheque, in tiu* United States a eheipie 
aeie]>ted l)v a banker as good. 

Certified copy, copy of a document of whuh the accuracy 
1 ^ Noiulied hy a juiblic official. 

Certified transfer, a transfer of shares or stock in a c<im- 
jiiiny duly ctTtified by the .secretary or tlie re^i.^rar. 

Cesser clause, a clause in a charter jiarty j>ro\idiiig that 
the charterer’s liability shall cease on tin shijiment of 
’lit cargo. 

Censio bonorum (-SV.), a jiroce«s au^iinst a Ininu tlebtoi 
w iio IS luitoui harikrujit; an a.ssigiiment for tin lieriefit 
et t I t dilni.s. 

Cestui que trust, a Ix'iieficiary ; a jiersoii for whose liene- 
tit a tiust 1 " effected. 

Ceteris paribus (A ), taher tlmijf' Im iiilt e^jual. 

eg it'iit iui.ua. 

Chain. .i unit of length used fliieHy in surveying, ecjual 
To yd. It J" divided into 100 link'-. 

Chain rule, an aritlum’tieal tlcMee whieli ustfnl in 
^Mt.un (lasses of cidciilations, esjieeinlly relaimg bi 
I \t. liaiiu* s. • 

Chairman, one wlio prt suits jit .a niettni'_ , tin director 
tlei’ttd to the chair of a Hoard, who usually has the 


-asfmg vote. 


Chamber, an a,s.soeijition foi the interest'^ of tiade. tather 
generally, as a CliainlMi oi (''oinnnivt, oi specially 
diri*cte<l to a j»articular industry, as iht' C’li.iinhei of 
Slii]>ping. 

Champagne, a wme of varied eh.iractei pi’(Klin , 1 in 
th< tusf of France; inipr'rted almost entireh * rom 


Fraiiet . 

(Jhamperty, a bargain U tween a jiarty to ly. action and 
third jKTsoii to divide the jirocceds o^aiccessful hti- 
gfB%*^^i>fc^f*onsideration <»f tlic thirdy^xTson providing 
costs: an itiijgal transaction. 

*Change, ahbrev^lUon for e\chaiige. j 

Charcoal, a form ,■ fliamiig wood, 
l*on<-, sugat, kc.\ list'd in filters, as a disinfectant, for 
fuel, ttc. ; irnporti'd to a small extent; also exportenl. 

Charge, a duty or oliligation imjm.sed upon a pei*son . an 
<thlii?;it ion imposed hy contract ^ an imposition ujion 
propertv for the purpose of .securing a payment. 

Charge and Discfiajf^e, in Scotland, a form .accounts 
used chie% in connection vvitli trust and executry 


matters. 

Charge d’AffaireB. a di])lomatic representative of a degree 
inferior t^hat of an ambassador or minister. 

Charges forApd, an intimation that the charges upon 
goods art* tti^)e jiaid hy the consignee on delivery. 
Charging orde^an order in favour of a judgment cre- 


ditor charging any specific property, stock, or shates 
with tfie amount of hi.s judgment debt. 

Chart, a map for the guidanee of navigators. 

Charter, a grant by Koyal authority, as of privileges to a 
borougli or society, or of trading rights to a company. 

Charter party (Fr., charte - partie ; a., chartejiartie, 
Certepartie ; <Sp., contrato de fietameiitfi; If., contratto 
di noleggio), the iii.strument hy which a ship is engaged 
either for time or for the voyage. 

Chartered accountant one certified a.s having passed 
the examinalifins of the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants. 

Chartered Bank or Company, a bank or company with 
power derived from a Royal Charter. 

Charterer, one who takes a ship on charter by time or 
voyage, freighter. 

Chassis, the mechanical part of a motor car, apart from 
the body. 

Chats, the Ordinary Stock of the London, Chatham, and 
1 )over Railway. 

Chattel. monahli or personal, an article apart from 
realty ; rat/, an interest in land for a fixed term, as a 
leasehold. 

Cheap money, money obtainable at a low rate of interest 
w ithout dithculty. 

Cheese, imported mostly from Canada, Xew Zealand. 
Holluiul. L’nited States, It.ily, Fiance. Australia, and 
.Switzerland ; exjiorted to India, &c. 

Cheque (/'>.. (lu'njue; (/.. Sclieck ; Sp., chetjue ; It., 
elie<piek .i hill of exchange drawn on a banker jiay- 

abh on chunand. A checiiie “to or Bearer” needs 

no indoiseiiient : oiu “to or Order” must be m- 

dorsetl by the pavee; the latter is the more u.sual. 

Cheque rate. See rati. 

Cherries, iinpt>rted from France, Belgium, Holland, 
(brniaiiy, tlraiiu'd eherries from France. Italy, 

c\:( 

Chetvert. a Hussiaii measure of capacity for dry goods, 
ttpuil to ;')-77 imjicnal bushels. 

Chick pea. See Gram. 

Chicory, the root of tlie ehieorx" i)l.int. used in a gi’ound 
slate to mix with coffee , iinjiortt'd from Belgiu.b, 
tbriiiany, ll<dland. Fiance. .South Afriai, &c. 

Chinaware. Si*c Earthnuran 

Chip boxes, nnporte'd from Sweden, (R^rmaii}’, &,c. 

Chloral hydrate, a erystalline comiuiund of chloral and 
water, the former being an oily licjuid j^rejiared by 
j»as.sing ehlorinc gas into absolute alcohol; arrests 
decMunposition in meat, &c. ; a poison and an antidote 
to strvclinine ; imjrorted mostly from Gt*rmany and 
Switzerland. 

Chloroform, a jileasant-smelhng litpiid prepared by the 
action of blenching povvtU’r on alcoliol ; a valuable 
aiuestlietic, and useful in other ways: imported mostly 
from Germany aiul the United States. 

Cho, .a Japanese unit of area. e<pi,al to 2’4.'» acres. 

Chocolate and manufiu'tiired coeo.a, imported fiom Hoi-"' 
land, Switzer-land, Germany. &c. ; ex{>orted to Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Ibiited States, New Zealand, &e. 

Chop, a term used in the East to indicate brand of goods. 

Chose in action, a right to sue for a debt, damages, or 
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other property as op|>osed to a chose in possession^ 
which includes its actual enjoyment. 

Chromates of potash and soda, es].>ecially bichromate 
of potashy are extensivel}' used in the aits, in calico- 
printing, dyeing, tanning, photogniphy, the manufac- 
ture of pigments, &c.; exported to France, Germany, 
Holland, Canada. Belgium, JSjiain. &c. 

Chutney, a condiment jirepared chiefly in India from 
various fruits highly seasoned with Cayenne i»ej)]R‘r, 
spices, &c.; imported almost entirely from India. 

Cider and perry, drinks prejiared from the fermented 
juice of apples and pears resjiectively ; imported from 
United States, France, &c. 

Cigarettes, imported from EgJl^t, Fnince. Turkey. Ger- 
many, &c.; exported to China, yidia. Straits Settle- 
ments, New 2^aland. We^t Africa, Ceylon. &c. 

Cigars, imported from Cuba, Philippin** Isiainl-^. India. 
Holland, Mexico, Belgium, Germany, &c. 

Cinnamon, a spice obtained from the b.irk of a laurel- 
like plant; imported mo.^tly from Ceylon aiul the 
Seychelles. 

Cipher, writing in a secret code; th* tigur»‘ 0. 

Circular, a general letter sent out ton mirnhtrof j>or>ons 
as distinguished from a |iarticul ir eornniunKMtion. 

Circular notes, notes given by a bank usually iv,iied for 
amounts not less than £10 to a [arson gomo .ibio.ul, 
enabling him to obtain funds from tlu lank ." .igeiit" 
or correspondents. 

Circulating medium, the money of a eountry. empi«»yetl 
as a common measure of the \alut* of < oinnuxiitie", 
and^passmg from hand to hand in purt^huv-o" and ."ah s. 

Citron, a fruit similar to the lemon (<[.v.). 

Civil Service, the serMce of the C’nA\n on it- cuiI suh . 
those employed in Govoninieiit ottiee". positions in 
which are mostly secured by (•oin[)etiti\e r\.imination. 

Claras, No. 1 Deferred Ordinary >tock of the Caledonian 
Railwa}'. 

Clarettea No. 2 Deferred Ordinuiy .'<t(K]c of tin- Cnie- 
donian Railway. 

Clay, China, exjxirted to United States, ( i**nii.iiiy, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Russia, &c. 

«ay, Fire, exported to S})ain, Holland Canada. Italy, &c. 

Clean, a term apjilied to a bill, receipt, mcejitance, t^e., 
when it ij> a document without reservation. 

Clear days, days intervening lietween and not including 
two given days. 

Clearance, of a ship, fiermi.ssion t«> sriil given by the 
officiafs of Customs after p.ayment of dne.^. Ac , and the 
furnishing of lists of [lasserigers in emigrant .ships. 

Clearance sale, a sale of stock remaining on hand at 
reduced prices. 

Clearing House, in hanking, the house where drafts are 
cleared as between various bankers by a settlement of 
differences; similarly on the Stof-‘k Exchange, the room 
set apart for the clearing! of stocks and shares by mem- 
liera receiving and piiying the differences bt'.tw'een the 

^ amount liought and sold ; and in connection with 
railways the Railway Clearing House deals with the 
adjustment of through Ixxikings and all similar busi- 
ness affecting more than one railway. 

Clerk of the Peace, the clerk to the Court in aiunty 


or horoiigli ijuarter-sessions, the former also being clerk 
of the County Council in Eiighiiid (outside London). 

Client, one who employs a .solicitor j)rofes.*NionalIy , also 
extended to otlier kinds of more or les;, pnifessional 
employment. 

Clocks, imported ino.stly from Germany, Ciiited JStates, 
France, Belgium, and JSvv itzt i l.ind ; exjMirted t»> Bnti.sh 
[xisscssioiIn &c. 

Closing prices, the prices obtaining lx.'tweeii :) and 1 
o’clock outside the official hours of m.irking laigaiiiM 
ill tin# Stock Exchange. * 

Clover and grass seed, iiil])orted from Fninee, (b nnany, 
I "ill ted iStates, &c. 

Club, an axHoeiation of pt^rsoiis for a l)usiiies.s, Ixuntit, 
or social [)iir|)Ose. 

cm., centimetre. 

Co.. County. 

Coal, ex[K)rteil mostly to France. Italy, Germany, SwtHleii, 
Rii-saia, Egj’jit, Argentina, Denmark, Ilollainl, Sjain, 
Norvvj^y. Belgium, Bra/.il, Algeria, Portugal. Auaiia, 
Canaries, and I'wiguay. 

Coal tar. a black, viscous fluid obtainwl by conil* lining 
the \a[)ours from the destructive distillation ol coal , 
ii.sed widely in a crude form f(»r many purfsKs.-^. but 
even iinire as a source of many valuable substance 
sucli a> carlxdic acidf creiKS^ite, Inuizol. -mlinc, untlira- 
cein-. naphtha, and im[>htha)eDe ; e\[H, ted i Tude t » 
Indi i, Kiis."i.a, Ac.; ox[)orted refined to India. I’ortu 
giioM' Hast .Vfrica, Ac. 

Coastguard, men whose duty it i.n to kee[) wateb .iloug^a 

l'OiU>t. 

Coasting trade, tnnb- U^tween poAsof the sin 

Cocaine, an alkaloid obt.iined fi*)>m the coca plant, a 
.shrill) winch grows m South America and lia.s U'cn 
intriKluced into other tropical countne.s ; useful a> a 
local ana-sthetu . im[>orl*‘d mostly fmm Peru and 
< jrernuiny. 

Cocoa, im|H)rted from the British West Indie.s. British 
West Afnc.i, Keuiulor. Bra/.il, CVyhm, German West 
ASficji, Gmniany, Portugal, France, Hayti, Ac. Sv 
als<i Chorohitf . 

Coco^ butter, .1 fatt}* .suljstance t)btaintHl from tin* cocoa 
plant, iridiistriHlly in vanou.s ways; ini|»orie'' 

from Ilollirt^, (Germany, Bra/.il, Ac. [ 

Cocoanut oil,\^njx>rte«l unrehnevl from ^ ... vier 

many, AustnvlnvV India, France, BelgUMii, Ae. ; refined 
from Fninct*. Ge^iany, Belgium, / ' nniark, Ae. , cx- 
pirbxl unrc'hnetl to I "nil,..’ aes, Ac.; refincnl to 
Holland. United States, Denmark, Ac. 

Cod. exported fresh to Germany, Belgium, Ac.; cured ttr 
salted to S[)ain, Culja, Brazil, Ac. 

Code, a collection of ciHsorted words to which lunnlHU's (»r 
nieaninga are attached, as a ttvlegrajih code ; a concise 
statement of the law' u[X)n any particular .sul)jc‘(i, 
especially one which has received legislative sanetion, 
as in the case of the Billa of Exchange and Partnei- 
ship Acts. 

Codicil, an addition 'to or alteration in a \v>^i to lx- read 
with the will, which must be executed/A'ith the same* 
formalities. j 

Codification the emlxKliment of the# .vhole law of a 
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countiy on a particular subject in a single Act or code ; 
e.g. Sale of Goods Act, Companies (Consolidation) Act, 
Bills of Exchange Act, &c. 

Codilla, the coarse tow of flax or hemp. 

Coffee, imported raw from Brazil, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
India, Colombia, San Salvador, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
&c\ ; manufactured from Holland, Germany, Belgium, 
France, United States, &c.; some prejmred coffee ex- 
ported. 

Coir yam, made from the fibre of the cocoanut husk ; 
useful for making mats, &c.; imported from India 
cliiefly, but a little from Germany, &c. 

Coke, prepared from coal by heating in a suitable oven ; 
imported to a smtill extent from Germany, &c.; ex- 
jiorttxl to S\vetlen, l^eniiiark, Spain, Norway, Russia, 
luly, &c. 

Collated telegram, a telegram re{>eated in transmission 
to ensure accuracy. 

Collateral, a relation by the side and not by direct line. 

Collateral security, a separate obligation, transfer, or 
de*posit of pro})erty to secure t’le performance a 
<’on tract, aUjve and lieyond the stipulations of that 
eontract. 

Colloctivism, the economic doctrine that the means of 
juoduction and distribution of wealth shouhi btdimg 
tn the as representing'* the whole community; 

practically^ 'syinuiymoas with »S(H-ialiftni. 

Colliery guarantee, an undertaking by a colliery to load 
a sliip at so many t^ins per hour or day, or in a given 
time, under iitmalties for default ; mk'Ii guarantee lx‘ing 
usually incorporated with the charter party. 

Collision, the c<*ntacfof a vchh.! \\ith unotli< r or with a 
harlwuir or wgrk.s or buoy, cau.'^mg damage. 

Collodion, a viscid lujuid j)repared bv di^MtUmg gun- 
cotton in a mixture of ether and alcohol ; u^ed in 
pliotography, surgery', «S:c. ; imported t<» a small extent 
from (iermany' 

Collusion, a deceitful agreement In tween .some iktsoii'^ ti> 
the prejudice of othei*s. 

Colo.. G<»Iorado. 

Colon, the monetary unit of Costa Rica, value<l at l\d. 

Colonial preference, a tariff system under vlm h Britain 
imfKise higher lyiport duties m *n im|)ort<xl 
foreign gocids than ujhui Si uilar g -oih im]>orted from 
ooh'iiies. 

Columnar syd^^m, a -system of keevlng Inioks which is 
well ailapuxjj,* certair businesses ; also called the 
tabular xystem. V.,,- ^ 

Com., comrn^*’^*on. 

Combine, an asaix:iation of traders, or of those controlling 
an industry, in order to fix prices, control production, 
&c.; not so complete an asswiatam a.s a trust Itpv.). 

Comity of Nations, an expression indicating the extent 
to which the laws of one nation are recognized as 
having effect wdthin the territory of another. 

Commandite, in France, a system of partnership with 
managinjj^and investing partners, the latter wdth limited 
liability \%quivalent to limited partnership in Britain. 

Commerce (1^., commerce; {?., Handel; Sp.^ comercio; 
/f., commer^o), interchange of commodities either by 
barter or byl|pans of money ; trade. 


; Commercial attach^, a government official attached to 
an embassy to look after the commercial interests of 
home traders. 

Commercial Court, the Court for the trial of commercial 
I causes, with or without a jury, pre.sided over by a judge 
of the King’s Bench Division specially assigned. 

! Commercial crisiB, a period of depression m trade or 
i financial panic, such as fieriodically occurs, often w ith- 
! out any clearly defined siHicific cause. 

Commercial Intelligence Department, the branch of 
the Board of Trade dealing specially w'lth commercial 
I information and trade openings. 

Commercial (Mercantile) Law, the law relating to trans- 
actions in commerce. 

Commercial traveller, one who trav'els to visit customers 
and solicit orders. 

Commercial treaty, an agreement Ixjtw’een two countries 
for the adjustment of their respective tariffs in favour 
of each other. 

CommisBion, an order, a charge or undertaking ; of a 
traveller or agent, a ])aymcTit foi .serv'ices by a per- 
« centage r)n the price ; a body apjiointed to perform 
j certain duties, as a Roybal Commission of Inquiry, 

CommiBsion agent, the representative of a firm w'ho is 
paid by a percentage on the .sales he effects. 

CommisBionaire, a messenger, esjiecially' a member of the 
Corp*' of Commissionaires, ex-service men. 

Commissioner for Oaths, .n person, usually a solicitor, with 
authority’ to administer an oath, ^ee Affidai it. 

' Committee (Fr., connte: (r., Konntee; Sp., eoimte; /?., 

' comitato)» a smaller Ixidy selected from a larger, or the 
w’hole body’ sitting informally, for a special purpose; 
the legal repi esentativ e of a lunatic. 

Committee of Inspection, a small committee of creditors 
appointi‘d to sujierintend the tru.^tee in the admiui.stra- 
tion of a )).inkrupt estate, in Scotland repieseiited by 
the c« mill nH.si oners in a sequestration. 

Commodity, an article of trade or commerce. 

Common carrier, a earner who undertakes generally' to 
carry’ the good'^ of all per.soiis. 

Common employment, the doctrine that a .servant cannot 
claim against an employer for injuries sustained throi^h 
a fellovv-.servant’h fault ; now largely abolished by sta- 
tute. 

Common good, a fund which some Scottish municipalities 
po.s.sess apart from rates, and ad ’minster at their dis- 
cretion. 

Common law. the ancient law of England as now modi- 
fied by statute and decisions in pn’vious eases, and alsa 
contrasted with Eijuitv’. There is no such thing in 
Scotland as Eejuity distinct from Common Law. 

CommuniBm, an advancid form of Socialist theory’, con- 
templating a society' biused upon complete coriimunity 
of property'. 

Commutation, the removal of an obligation, especially’ of 
I periodic payment, by making a single money payment. 

Company, joint-Btock (Fr„ societe anony'me; 0.„ Al^ 

I tiengesellschaft; Sp., sociedad anonima or por acciones; 
It,, societa per azioni or anonima), a trading company 
whose capital is provided by a number of people called 
shareholders; now usually limited. (See next entry.) 
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Company, limited (Fr.^ societe k resporisabilite 

(>., GeseUisohaft mit beschraiikter Haftung; socie- 
dad a respoiisabilidad limitada; //., societa a responsa- 
bilicill limitata). a trading .association with capital sub- 
scribed by meml)ers whose liability is limited to their 
.lijreed contributions; may be limited by guarantee; or 
more usually by shares. 

Compenflatiom an amount awarded in satisfaction of loss 
arising to another party in various ways. 

Composition, an arrangement between a debtor and a 
creditor to accept part of the debt in settlement of 
the whole : usually applied to an arrangement between 
a debtor and the majority of his crcKlitors to actept sti 
much in the £. 

Compound interest, interest upon ^irincipal and also 
upon accrued interest not paid over. 

Compromise, a settlement of a dispute or a differenoe 'oy 
concessions on both or on all side,'^. 

Con, contra, against; on the opposite Mde. 

Concession a privilege granted to an individual i»r 
corporation {concessionaires) by a ‘^uperuu iintliorit\, 
authorizing certain acts, as the development «»f a ttr- 
ritory or the working of a mine. 

Concessionaire, one to whom a concession or piivilege 
has been granted. 

Conciliation Board, a board for the settltmenr of trade 
disputes. 

Condition, » provision in a eontract either e\]ii(-ss or 
implied, a breach of which excuses i*erfoniKinc* 

Conditions of sale, the formal terms under which a 
particular estate i-^ offered for jvile. 

Condor, a gold com of Ecuador. e(]UHl t(» 10 f»r t'l. 

Confectionery, imp<irted mostly from j^w it/trl.ind. Ger- 
many, and United States; exfK>rtt*d t** 15rici>h po^M-s- 
sions and many foreign countries. 

Conference, an association l>etween ^npowner^' on nr- 
taiu routes to combine and pr*ol tbeir intcre.xt^. 

Confirmation note, a .slip sen^ along with an t>rder on 
which the receiver can acknowledge recti j>t <-f the 
order, thereby confirming it. 

Conn., Connecticut. 

Cdfiscience money, money which a person feels Utund to 
pay without being legally compelled, as the an^mynnais 
remittances sent to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
make up underpayments of Income Tax. 

Consideration, the inducement for a contract. 

Conaig^neiet the person to whom a consignment is sent. 

Consignment ( /V., consignation : 0\, Konsignation ; jS/k, 
conbignacion ; /<., consegnazione), gorxia .sent by a 

carrier from a merchant to a dealer ; gt»o<is sent to 
another to be s<ild for and on acccnint of the i^ender 

Consignment note, the statement required by railways 
and other carriers to be filled in by the sender of 
gi>ods, containing the terms of carriage. 

Consignor, the ]r>erson who sends a consignment. 

Consol account, the day fixed by the committee of the 

* Stock Exchange for settlement of transactions in the 
Consol market. 

Consolidatod, a union of several issues and conversion 
into fresh stock at a fixed rate of interest ; sometimes 
a fusion of shares. 


Consols, the premier British Government security, Con- 
solidated Fund or Stock, forming part of the National 

. Debt, and now bearing interest at 2^ pc^r cent. 

Conspiracy, an offence liable to both civil and criminal 
proceedings, where two or more pers4>ns agre<* to do an 
unlawful act or a lawful act in an unlawful manner. 

Constmetive total loss, in inarint^ insurance, occurs 
where the* subject-matter insurtHl is reasonably alian- 
doned on account of its actual total loss apjicaring to 
l>e unavoidable^ or because it could not be preset ved 
from artual total loss without an exjfenditurc which 
would exceed its value when the expenditure hiwl lH*en 
incurred. In such a case the assured may either luat 
the loss as a partial loss, or abandon the subjci t- 
matter insured to the insurer, imd treat the loss as if 
it Wert' an actual total loss. 

Consul (Fr., consul; f?., Konsul; consul; ton- 
sole). a representative of a nation and a nation’s ctun- 
merce in a foreign country. The various grades are 
ctinsul-^neral, consul, vice-consul, and consular agiuit. 

Consul-general, the ^irincijial consular represeiiUitive of 
any country in amUher, with his headquarters m the 
chief trading jicrt or the capital. 

Consulage, fees paid to a consul for the discharge of 
certain diitie.s. 

Consular agent, the low^-st grade of consiskir representa- 
tive i>f a iMuintry in a foreign fKirt or othtfi place. 

Consular invoice, an invoice, signetl by a consul, w hich 
iitcixsiiry in the cast* of gotKls exiHirttHl to certain 
countries. Gopy invoices accompanied by declaration 
<*f tht iiu'rchant, wnth full particulars of the g<KK|s and 
the consular fee. must la* lixlgedSvith the local fonsul, 
ami tlu' particular cttuiitry’s reguiiitions <»ljsei\cd. 

Consulate, the office and residerict* of a c.onsul, enjoying 
c» ri.iiH privdt'gc's. 

Contango, the ( hargt* paid by a buyer on the price of 
.*-to<k who IS unable t4» take it up and arranges it to 
Ik ' iirned ovi r or continued until the next account 


day. 

Contango day, the fir^t c»f the three settling days on the 
Stoik PNrhantre, devoted to carrying-over arrange- 
ment.- ; othervvw calleil rnakinf/-up day or continuation 


Contingency, nn event or a liability which may arise. J 
Contingent acc^tmt. an acc'ount nuule for niMnrg"un- 
f<*rcset'n contingencies; a reserve accomfL 
Contingent liabilitV a liability d^'/adent upon the 
hapjiening of some pnwiii certain event. 
Continuation clause, a clause in a marine insurance time 
policy ymividing for the continuation of the risk under 
stated conditions at the conclusion of the stimulated 
|ieriod. • ^ 

Continuation iay, the first of the three settlement days 
on the Stock Exchange, also called cbntango day (q.v.). 
Contra {L.), against, on the other side. c 
Contraband, articles the importation of which into a 
yiarticular area is prohibited by the Customs law's of 
the country, or duViiig war 1^ intematipAal law*. 
Contract (Fr., contrat; O.^ Vertrag; Sp./oontmto: It., 
contratto), an agreement or promise / r undertaking 
enforceable at law. ^ 
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Contract note, the note sent -by a stockbroker to his 
client advising a transaction. 

Contracting out, an agreement to prevent the operation 
of the ordiniiry law, common in certain cases until by 
statute, as in the Workmen’s Comx>ensation Act, it 
was made illegal. 

Contractor, an undertaker of works, esxiecially building 
or engineering, under contract. 

Contributory, a jierson liable to contribute to a claim ; 
a shareholder with unpaid calls; one liable to contribute 
to make uj) (feticiency of assets, either on tht A or B 
lists. 

Conversion, a wrongful interference with the po-sseasion 
of gmids ; a change in the nature of the jiroperty, 
tather actual or constructive, as land into money or 
rir< versa ; also used in relation to securities or stock 
to denote an alteration of their character in some way. 

Convertible vpaper currency, a pajicir currency exchange- 
aide for full face value on demand. 

Convertible stock, delieiitures or jireferenct- stoc k with 
tin. option of convcrsicdi at a fixe I rate at some tune 
oi other into a certain cjuantity of anotlici class. 

Conveyance, thej legal nistnnnenr con \ eying pio|H'ity 
troin one i*erson to another; the act of tonveying. 

Convoy, protcctitf'^ iju relunitnieii durniLr ho*-- 

tilitics l)y sbj^ps of war. ^ 

Co-operation^Hhe canying on of an industry or businc.ss 
by methods which secure the diiect j):irru-ipati<*n in it^* 
henedits of those intcrcstc*(]. 

Co-operative Society, a s<iciety wlndi sujjjdie-^ irood*- to 
• f iM rforms ser\ices for its mcinUi-'. ulio slum tin 


Co-partnership, a .system (»f currying on iiusims.-, for tlie 
b( in fit of a largo nuniltier of small pt rsons » ithcr jointly 
owning or receiving a share of tlic proht.s in addition to 
their wago.s. 

Co-partnership tenancy, a .system of tenancy houses, 
usually found in connection with garden suburbs, in 
which the* houses aie held by tenant .sharelnddc rs in a 
riL g».stcre<l s<M'icty oMtiinu the wholi <.f tlie house."'. 

Copeck. See KojurL. 

Copper, unwrought, iinjiorted from Thntcd Stutc.s. Aus- 

** tralia. Chile, Japan, Spain. Mevno. kv , t>\jK»rted t«» 
France, Italy, Holland. CJermanj, kv. 

CopfSbA noanufa^rt^hres, ini^xirted from F.ancc, Germany, 
Unitt*d Statcfev, ; exported to Indi.'u Kgyjit, Turkey. 
\nHtralia, &o. ^ ^ 

Copper ore, imjwrtcti h ..j v'enezuela, Australia, 

* I'cru, Cape Colony, Sf^ain, France, Trans vjuil, N«>rway, 
kv.\ rcffulua and preeipiiate from Cajie Colony, >lc\ici». 
Spain, Peru, Canada, Australia, &c. 

Copyhotil. the tenure of latid acconiing to custtun of a 
manor and originally at the will of a Cird. 

Copyright, the soft right to pn>duce or rcjiroduce an 
original literary, dramatic, musical, or arti.stic work, 
or any substantial part of it in any material form, or 
the right to perform a work or deliver a lecture in 
public. 

Coras, the Deferred Divided Ordinary Stock of the Cale- 
donian HailiAS 

Cordage, imporra from Belgium, Germany. Holland. 


Italy, Austria, France, United States, &c.; ex^iortcd 
to Germany, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Kgypt, &c. 

Cordials. See Liqueurs. 

Cork, the bark of the cork oak ; imported in manufac- 
tured form from Portugal, Sjiain, France, Germany, 
&c.; in unmanufactured form from Spam, Portugal, 
France, Russia, &,c. 

Com, the name of the chief cereal in any country, e.g. 
wheat m England, oats jii Scotland, maize in the 
Ignited States. 

Comer, a dealing on the market so as to .secure a mono- 
j)oly. 

Coroner, an official appointed to hold iiujue.sts in cases of 
iinexj»laiTied death, and also (tn treasure-trove, and in 
the City of Eondr^n on hres. 

Corporation, a body of a.ssf)ciated Jiersons, viewed as one 
jierson in law. 

Corrigenda {L., to Ik.* corrected), a list of corrections, too 
late ti> be made in the text, often inserted m a book 

Cosaques, eiatkers such as are used at Christmas parties ; 
imjM)rt<‘d to -ome extent. 

Cost, Insurance, and Freight, u.sually contracted to c.i.f.. 
the price of goods aftt*r insurance and freight charges 
have been .iddcd to the cost price. 

Cost accounts. acc«>unts .showing the cost of producing 
articles; .serving as a basis for estimates, &c. 

Cost Book System, a system of jtartnership under which 
.some mining comjcinies m Devon and Cornwall carry 
tui their o]>e ration". 

Cost marks, methods of rnaiking the jiru e of goods that 
can be understood by tln)"c com erned but not by out- 

"ideis. 

Costs, legal tharges and fee.s. jtarticularly in litigation. 

Cotton, importid in raw form fnun United States, Egypt, 
India. Jb,i/il, 1‘ciu, l^ntish East Africa, China, West 
I mile", British West Afrii‘iu &c. 

Cotton gloves. irnport(‘d from (Germany, United^ States, 
IMgmin. <!tc.. small e\jK>rt. 

Cotton hosiery, imported fi om Germany, United State.s, 
Sw it/t rlaml, ifcc. , e\})iirted to Briti.<h pos.sessions, &c. 

Cotton lace .md inanufactuus thereof, iuifiorted from 
( b rmany. Fram-<N Ik-lgiuni. &c. ; ex]»orted to UnitSi 
State". Germany, France, Canada, Aii.stralia, &c. 

Cotton piece goods, irnjiortid m duid form from Ger- 
many, Belgium. Holland, France, Jr-’w itzerland, United 
State", Italy. India, Aiistna. «fee.; i i prinUd form from 
ib im.uiy, France. Holland. Switzerland, Belgium, &c. ; 
in hhut'lud uhiti form from Germany, Switzerland, 
I'niti il States, PVance, Holland, Belgium, &c.; in «?i- 
bUtfchid nrnj form from Belgium, United States, ktt.: 
exptuted in unbleached <jr(u form to India, China, 
Tin key. Switzerland, Egypt, Japan. Germany, Holland, 
Strait" Settlements, Hong Kong, &c. ; in bleached white 
form to India, China, Turkey, Egypt, Morocco, Java, 
Australia, Argentina, Brazil, West Africa, Canada. &c.; 
in j>rintcd form to India, Turkey, Java, Egypt, Aus- 
tralia, Argentina, Brazil, Canada, &c.; in di/^d form 
to India, China, Turkey. Brazil, Argentina, Australia, 
Java, United States, Venezuela, &c. 

Cotton ribbons, imported from Germany, Belgium, &c.; 
small exjMU’t. 
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Cotton seed, imported for oil and cake manufacture from 
India, Brazil, &c. 

Cotton-sood cake, prepared by expressing the oil from 
the seeds of cotton ; a valuable fertilizer and feeding- 
stuff for stock; imixirted from United States, Egypt, 
Germany, Mexico, Peru, Brazil, &c.; expt>rted to 
France, Denmark, &c. 

Cotton-seed oil, extensively used in soa])>making, candle- 
making, and many other industries; inijxjrted unre- 
Jined from United States, China, &c. ; reined from 
United States, China, Holland, France, &c.; exported 
refined to Holland. Belgium, Germany, &c. 

Cotton thread, exported to Russia, Brazil, India, Mexic<», 
Australia, Germany, Austria, &c. 

Cotton trimmings, imported from ^jrermaiw, lielgium. 
France, Ac.; small export. 

Cotton waste, imf>orted from United States, Germany, 
Belgium, France, Holland, India. Ac.; exjxirted to 
Germany, United States, France. Belgium, Australia, 
Argentina, Ac. 

Cotton yam, imported in form from Ik'Igium, Ger- 
many, India, Fnince, Ac.; in hhnvhed ai\d dued form 
from Germany, Belgium, Holland, France, Ac.; ex- 
ported in (jrry form to Gemiaiiy, Holland, In<ha, 
Rumania, Switzerland. United States. Austrnu PVance. 
Belgium, Russia, Bulgaria. Ac ; in fd cached and dtfcd 
form to India. Turkey, Bulgaria, Egypt, Ac. 

Coulisse (Fr.), an international market in tlit I'liris 
liourse used by the C(yulUi>l^ri < , disimct frt)ni the 
parquet^ the enclosure in the eentn^ of the Ixiurse 
where the agents dt changr, the otticial nuiulxrv. carry 
on Vmsiness. 

Council drafts, bills drawn by tlu* BntiNli <in the Indian 
Government according to cabled in'>tru< tion'-, and lu- ! 
gotiated through the Bank of England with bank> and 
merchants wishing to remit to India. 

Conntesclaim, a cross claim up by X\u defendant 
against the plaintiff in an action. 

Countermand, usually referring to an ‘pivh i t«» a linker 
by a customer not to jiay a clie/jue drawn i^y him. 

Counterpart, a duplicate or copy of an original dtn'u- 
ment signed by a grantor. 

Countervailing duty, a duty or .surtn.\ jmptw-rl on im- 
ported gr>ods to balance the inland cxci.^yv dut}'. 

Counting-house, the defnirtment or office in a i>u.sineS8 
where the books of account, Ac., are kept. 

County ^Borough, in England and WalcN, a lK>rough 
whose administration is entirely separateil from that 
of the county. 

CdiULty Council, the local goveniment authority having j 
jurisdiction over an admini.strative county. I 

Coupon (Fr., coupon; (r.. C'oujion ; Sji., cujxin ; IL, ! 
coupon), the small voucher for dividend or interest 
printed and attached in wries to certoinjforeign bonds 
and shares issued to U^arer, the cou[K)n.s lie.ing de- 

^ tached and pn*sented for payment as they lieconie due. 

Course of Exchange, the rates of exchange current in a 
fiarticular place for remittances to foreign centres. 

Court (Fr., cour, triVmnal; (7., Gericht; Sp,. tribunal; 
/^, tribunale), a tribunal with civil or criminal juris- 
diction. 


Court of Session, in Scotland, the principal court of 
justice. 

‘Cover, cash or other security deposited under a cover 
note with a stockbroker as a guarantee against (kik- 
sible losses through speculation on Iiehalf of the 
customer. 

Cowry. CoD^e, a small shell used as a kind of currency 
in India and other countries. 

Cows, imported from the United States, Cantwla, and the 
Chaniu‘l Islands ; exported to United ^States, Canada, 
Cape (Solon}', Argentina^ Ac, 

Cr., crt'dit, creditor. 

Cranage, the liberty to use a crane at a certain plaice for 
unloading vesi^ls ; the amount jiaid for such use. 

Cream, imported from France, Holland, Nori^uy, Ac. 

Cream of tartar, bitartrate of ])ota.sh, occurring a.s the 
depi>sit argol in wine vats and ca.sks ; used in Imking 
powders, in medicine, in dyeing, as the source of tar- 
taric acid. Ac.; im{)orted mostly from France and 
(ieriiiany. 

Credit (Fr., crt'dit ; t7., Kredit ; Sp.^ crtdito; /t, cretlito). 
the allowance of a jieritd for payment, bastd on cim- 
fidt-nce in a debtor, or such as opiH>sed to caAh [layment ; 
the amount allowts^bv a btink t«» a customer by way 
of loan or overdraft : in ^**0110 Side (if an 

account, denottd by Cr., the other l)^ig the debit. 
An account i.s credited with outgoing* Mims, or an 
undertaking cndiUd with sums rei^eivetl on it'> lichalf. 

Credit (Fr), a loan l»ank ; credit foucier, huih ;i Umk 
advancing on lands; credit industritf, such a bank 
advancing on industrial undertakings; crt'dif mohdtrr, 
;i .SUCH tv for the promotion t>f jiublic work.-, indu-lrv, 
and Uinkmg generally. 

Credit, Letter of. a h‘tter by a jjei'son or firm to ant»tber 
jH-rMoii. r»r firm, or liankt*!' rcijuestiiig that payment'* lie 
made to a thml }>arty 

Credit bank, a luink for udvaiieing small KUins to farmers 
for the juirjKxses of tin ii busiuesw; Ixisid ujM>n co- 
ojsrative principles. 

Credit note, a docuinenl rciX'ivtd by a finn when goods 
arc n turmd by it, or when i»onie allow'ance is made in 
rc^tpect of iIktii, giving particulars of the good.s or the 
allowance ; the n v'erw of an invoice*. 

Credit sales, sales nmde on (*rtdit. as distinct from cash 
sa/ex. 

Creditor, a jicrson to whom money is due from another. 

Creosote, a |M)werful anUseptic and pr^rvative of tini- 
Ijer, jircpared from coal tar, wood tar, Ac.; exjJorttKl to 
the United States, France, Spain, Ac. 

Crore. m India, a hundred lacs, that is, ten millions; 
generally used for a crore of rupees, equal t<; i,'g(>6,66G, 
13«. Ad. # * X 

Grossed cheque, a che<iue with tW4* pprallel lintxs drawn 
across its face indicating that it will only Vie jmid 
through a l>ank. The crossing is generS if the wonls 
A Co,” apficar l>etw'een the lines, with or without th«- 
W'ords “not negotiable”; it is special if the name of a 
bank is given. In the latter case paym^/r can only lie 
made through the named bank. 

Crucibles of plumbago, exported to^rance, Russia, 
Sweden, Italy, Belgium, Ac. 
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Cum (Z.), with, often used in certain commercial phrases. 

Cum dividend, or cum div., denotes that the dividend 
due goes along with stock or shares transferred. 

Cum drawing, denotes that bonds are sold along with 
any lienetits that may accrue at a prospective drawing. 

Cum new, in connection with the sale of stock or shares, 
denotes the riglit to claim allotment of new stock or 
shares issued in connection w-ith the transferred holding. 
Cum testamento annexe (Z.), with the will annexed. 

Cumulative, an additional as distinct from an alternative 
benefit or dividend or charge ; particularly filpphed to 
legacies to show that they are to lie taken in addition 
to one another and not in substitution, and to shares 
with a preference dividend to indicate that a deficieney 
in one year may be made up out of the profits in suc- 
ceeding years. 

Curios, imported from Japan, China, France, India, 
ijcrmany, &c. 

Currants, a name used Ixith for certain fruits (red. black, 
and white) of the gocxjcberry culti\ated in lh;jtaiii find 
for a kind of dried grajie almost win *11} jin><hice<l in 
(rreecc. Currants of the former kind are iiiipoited 
from France. Holland, JMgiuni, Cierinan\. t^tc. 

Currency, the jm^hkI during winch a com or .^ecurit}' i" 
legally \ali(hi mchTi liill i*' iiiatiinng foi 

payment, ‘^le coinage of a iSuntry. and also Imrik 
iiott's, die*/ ties &e. 

Currency bonds. IkukIs of Anu rican lailioads and some 
foreign governments which aie payable m the existing 
tuiTericy of the State where they are issued 

Current account, a customer’s runnin.; account with a 
banker, which i** tlf-iiw n ujkih by die«{u« . 

Curt., lairrent, used ro demote the (uinnt inmitli ; abo 
tailed inKt. 

Custom and usage, rules of long-esiablislK'd im leautih 
use vvhicli have obtaiiuil the force of law. ahsolui» I\ in 
I'ertain tnwles, and b\ proof m partu ul.ii instaims m 
other tra<les ; on the Stink Exchange, Lloyd s. . the 
well reeognr/.ed practice obtaining on iIii'm* in.ii k* i>. 

Custom House, a [>la(‘e for collectKUi of iinpori and 
e\i>ort duties at a jnirt. 

Customer, <n»e who deals with a particular shop ».r tiadei , 

* especially one wlio Inus a current aci ount w ith ;i bank. 

Customs ( Fr., doimtie ; fZ, Zoll , .Vyi.. aduan.i ; 7/.. d«>'_Mna). 

the duties on imjKirted goods collected at tin port of 
entry. 

Customs debenture, .a eu.siiims certificate that ciTtam 
imported go(xls havt* been sfiipp<*d for export and are | 

* therefore entitled to drawlxick. 

Customs declaration, a declaration of the nature and 
value of goods sent by parcel post tt) British colonies 
and foreign countries.,, • ^ 

Customs entry, an importer’s list for the Customs giving 
particii2»ws of gc^s to he landed. 

Cutch, or blalk catechu, an extract obtained from certain 
Malayan Rj>ecie8 of Acacia; used in dyeing and tanning; 
im|)ort»^d from India, Borneo, Straits Settlements. &e. 

Cutlery, im^r^d from Germany, \rnited States, F.el- 
gium, &c. ; '^xported to Australia, Canada, United 
States, BrazA South Afnca, New Zealand, &c. 

Cutting, applied\o a price which is quoted so low' as to 


cut in under rival traders and is unremunerative on 
the particular transaction. 

Cwt., huiidredw^eight. 

Cy pres (as nearly as possible), a doctrine under which if 
a donor’s expre.ss charitable intention cannot be earned 
<iut, the Court will make an order so that the intention 
.shall be carried out as nearly as jxissible. 

Cyanide of potassium, the potassium salt of prussic 
acid, used in gold -extraction, photogra}>liy. &c. ; very 
poisonous; exported to Australia, Me.xicf), Transvaal, 
&c. 

Cycles, imported to a small extent from F'rance, Ger- 
many, Belgium. Holland, United States, &c. ; cycle 
jiarts chit'Hy from Germany, Switzerland. Belgium, 
United States , ^iiotor cycles chiefly from Belgium, 
United States, and Germany; parts of motor cycles 
chiefly from (Termaiiy and Belgium; cycles exported 
to various Bnti.*^h possessions. Japan. Holland. Fiance, 
UuKsia. Argentina, Italy. &c : cycle parts to Japan, 
Holland, Italy. Au^'tralia, DLiimark, Belgium, New 
Zeidand, . ; motf>r cycles to New Zealand, Australia. 
>oiuh Aiiiea. A.c. 

D 

D B l».n lloolc. 

D C Li-tnci of Columbia, in the United States. 

D D., demand draft. 

d, d. <l.i\ ■»« after date 
D/E. (h )>(>'• it nceipt. 

d/s, da\s after sight. 

D W.C., (h*ad vvt ight capacity. 

Damages IF/.. dominagc; G.. Schadenersatz ; Sj>., daho ; 
ft., daiiiio), lompensation for an injury or wrongful act 
cl.iiined or awarded in an action: called Itfjuiclfdtd, 
if the amount setlJtd beforehand by the pailies: 
and notuinol, i^uhntantiaL oi rhifhrtivt, according to 
tile nature of the claim or amount of tlie aw aid. 

Dandy note, the document hlh d in by the evjiorter of 
good> and i^^iied l»v the ('ii'^toms authoiities when 
delivery fiom a Itonded waiehou-^e i^ reijiiireil 
“pricking note” i'^ often attached winch antliorizes 
s’.,ipmcnt of the goods 

Dangers of the sea, e.xcejited risks in a eontiact of 

alfii-iglitiiKiit 

Dari. s.mie durni (([ v.). 

Dates. imi»orted fiom Asi.ilie Turkey, France, Persia, 
liitlia. Eg>I't, Giliialtai. &c. 

Day (Fr.. (b. Tag. >'p., dia : It., giorno), 21 horns, 

• .r a working day of st. many hours, express or impiml ; 
a day apjiointed for a jiarticular purpose, as Settling 
l)ay on the Stoek Kxelianjc. 

Day Book, in Ixiokkeejung, the book in vvliieh tlie daily 
traiisactioiis arc entered, or more properly the book in 
w Inch rdl credit sales arc entered in oixicr of date and 
time. ^ 

Day-to-day loans, loans of money made by bankers to 
brokers ami others that may bt^ called in at any time. 

Day-to-day option, on the Stock Exchange, an option 
given one day for a reply by a certain time the follow'- 
iiig day. 
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Days of grace, certain days allowed by law or custom as 
an indulgence; as the three days which the law allows 
for payment after the nominal due date of a bill of 
exchange w’hich is not payable on demand or at sight. 
If the last day of grace falls on Sunday, Christmas 
Day, G(hx 1 Friday, or a day of public fiist or thanks- 
giving, the bill is payable on the preceding business 
day. When the last day of grace is a Ijank holiday 
(other than Christmtis Day f»r Gtxxl Friday), or when 
the last day of grace is a Sunday and the second day 
of grace is a liank holiday, the bill is payable on the 
succeeding business day. 

DblL, drawVjiiick. 

De bene esse (1^.), to take provisional!}' and out o{ due 
course a thing as done, sul:>}ect to after correction. 

De die in diem [L), from day to day. 

De facto (L), as a matter of fact; in fact. 

De jure (£-.), by right of law. 

De novo (Z.), anew; from the l>eginning. 

Dead account, in banking, an account no r ■ operated 
on. or the account of a decejustd custoim-r. in ln<Kse- 
leaf ledger work, an account in which no buMne>.N has 
been done for a considerable rinu, ainl which tliru- 
fore transferred to a dead ledger. 

Dead freight, compensation paid by a charterer of a 
ship for breach of contract to h*ad a full uariro 

Dead letter, a letter that cann<it be delutnd; rttunud 
to the sender if possible. 

Dead reckoning, estimate of the poMtion of a at 
by direction and distance sailed, iii>tta<l of i.\ ;L'>tro* 
imnncal (iKservation. 

Dead rent, rent reserved in a niininj Ua^c, pa\abh 
wbetber the mine is worked or not, gent rally coupled 
with a royalty according to the amount of iniii* ral won. 

Dead weight, the carrying cajiacity of a : tarL'o 

paying freight in weight irre^fiettive of riuiusuiena nt. 

Dead*B |part (•S'c.), the jKirtion of .1 uuiii iK'i->oiKd ♦. --t.ate 
which he is free to dispose of by his wil! 

Dealer, a general term applietl t<i one who dtuK in any 
article; on the Stock Evchange, one who makt*' a 
market as buyer or seller of stcuntic-. at hi^ "wn n^k, 
%L jobber. 

Dear money, money for which a high rate of interest is 
charged. 

Death duties, taxes payable out of the estate, or on 
succession to the e.state, of a deceased jierson, including 
the esgite, settlement, legacy and succe.-Nsioii duties. 

Debenture {Fr.^ obligation; 6^., Obligation; oblii/a- 
cion; IL. obbligazione), a tenn usually applied to the 
^t*^trunient under which a company or other laxly 
borrow.s money for a fixed or uncertain time, and 
charges its assets with the repayment of the principal 
and payment of interest. 

Debenture bonds, the documents of title to a debenture 
‘issued in certain fixed amounts, which when not regis- 
tered is transferable from hand to hand, a fixed rate 

* of interest being payable by coupons, or if registered, 
by warrant. 

Debenture stock, unlike bonds, transferable in any 
amount or in certain fixed multiples. 

Debit (Dr.) (/V., debit; (?., Soli, Debet^ , debito ; 


y/., debito), one of the two sides of an account, opposed 
to credit (Or.). A person is debited with what he 

• receives, and an undertaking is debited with outlays on 
its behalf. 

Debit note, a note sent tt* a person intimating that a 
certain sum is due from him, for an allow'ance on goods 
or otherw'ise. 

Debt (Fr., cfette ; tr., Schuld ; deuda; Jt., debito), 
an amount due; a certain sum in money agreed or 
implied to be paid ; Judfffncnt deht, one W’hich has Is eii 
suetl u^on and awarded by a Court ; the public 

debt of the nation, funded or uiifundcxl ; /oc«/, applied 
to the debts contnicted by local gcivernment authonties. 

Debtor, one who ow’es money to another. 

Decimal or metric system, a system of coinage, weights, 
and nieasurt‘s in which the various standards are tenths 
and multiplt*s of ten. The ninta of length, area, volume, 
capacity, and weight are the metre, are, stere, litre, 
and gram respt'ctively. 

Deck ca{go, cargo can*ie<i on the deck of a vessel, a mtxle 
of i-arri.vge which/ is prohibitwl except under s]>ecial 
conditions. 

Declaration, a mimstenul or judicial assertion of some 
right , statutory, or ajHrmatiotu the declaration taken 
U ft»r»* a justice of jn.: ''.'’A.^(e^.jfi4iblic, or other 

j'fticial apiHunUxl to Administer oath.s ki the maimer 
stipulated by the Statutory Declaration^ Act, 

Declaration (of London, Paris, &c.), the name given to 
an international convention to which various Powers 
-u i*» de. 

Declaration of war, the formal act by wducli war was 
at one tune dt i laivd ; a declaration is not now n*- 
g.ir<ied as essential. 

Declarator (.V.k an action to asi^ertain and .secure jii- 
diii.il (hdaration of some right. 

Decree (decreet arbitral, ♦Sc.), an order or judgment of 
a ( 'ourt or arbitrator. A decree of a Court may Ite 
ub<<nlnU or »ii.si, i.<‘. subject to Hulise<]uent confirmation. 

Deed iFr., acte ; (i., Vrkuiule ; Fp.^ acta; /t., atto), 
a written iii'^truinent, sealed and deliverefl and uau- 
.'illy Mgiud by the jiarties, necessary for the transfer 
of pri*jH rry in land and some other classee of property. 

Deed of arrangement, a deed executed by a debtor for' 
the transfer of his pro^x‘rty to a trustee for the Ixmefit 
of hi< creditors. 

Deed of assignment, a deed under which an insolvent 
jx-rNon liands over hw pro|)erty for the benefit of his 

creditors. 

Deed of gift, the instrument by which property is con- ^ 
vtytHl from one person to another which is not pa.ssed 
by dflivery of jiossesKion. 

Deed poll, a deed made by a single person, as, for in- 
stance, where a person declares a change of name. 

Defamation, a term denoting lihd (q.v.) and dander (q.v.). 

Default summons, a summons in the County Court 
claiming a debt or liquidated amount. 

Defaulter, on the Stock Exchange, a member who fails 
to keep his engagements. 

Defeasance, a condition upon the fulfilm^t of which 
contract is rendered void ; also a doct^ent containing 
such a condition. 
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• Defence, the answer to a charge or claim ; the pleading 
of a defendant in answer to a statement of claim. 

Defendant (60.), defender; the party sued in an action. 

Deferred annuity, an annuity which becomes payable 
after the lapse of a certain number of years. 

Deferred shares or stock, shares or stock on which 
dividend or interest is jiaid only after it has lieen paid 
on other (preferred) shares or stock. • 

Deficiency account, an account explaining losses of a 
bankrupt or insolvent. 

Deficiency bill,* a bill granted by the Governn^^nt to the 
Bank of England to make up a deficiency shown on 
the payment of dividends on Government stocks. 

Deficit, the amount by which the assists or incfinie fall 
short t)f the liabilities or expenditure of an iiidnidual 
or company. 

Defunct company, a company wdnch <'ome.^ to an end 
otherwise than by winding-up, uiuler the provisions 
of Hoction 242 of the Companies (Omsolidation) Act 

DeL, Delaware. 

Del credere agent, an agent who ^ir an extra* eomnus- 
sion guarantees the carrying out of the contract I>3' the 
hij>’er. 

Delegation, in agency the emplo^'inent In an ajreiit a 
suli-ugent; te’-' t(» a h ttei «tf cmlit 

<leMgiied tiKifwiss from hand hand. 

Delivery, a ^^ormul handing over (»f a eliatt^ l or in>trii- 
nient (*f title, which generally effect.*, tin tnui'*fcr of 
ownership; essential to the eoiiijdttion of .1 dee<l. 

Delivery book, a earner s l*o<»k eontamiug jiaitn ulars of 
goods sent out for delner^', with a sp.ui' toi llie .signa- 
turt'.s of receivei*s. ♦ 

Delivery order, an authority .signed l»\ tin* owner of 
g«M»d.s to tlie person who hius tlieir (u.stod\, to tleliver 
them t-o the jier.son iiamefl on his order. 

Demand, the formal rt'^uest for nt of an aetsamt 

or bill of exchange, or bir delivery of goods or ehattiB. 
in eeonomitts, the desire to po.s8es.s some jiarticulai 
commodity’ on the part of tlio.se who are ablt to pur- 
chase it at a particular ]irice. 

Demand draft, a hill of (‘.\change payable at siglit. 

Demise, transfer of ])ro]>erty, esjM.;ciall\' on lea.se. 

Demonetize, to withdraw from use as nione\% ttr to make 
no longer full legal tender without limit. 

Demurrage, agrcKl damages pa^'uble by i charterer for 
delaying a ship beyond the stipulated time in loading 
and, generally, unloading; also usixl in connection with 
the detention of railway- w’agons and trucks. 

Denizen, an alien who has been made a British subject 
by letters patent. 

Department, applied to a Government office, also to the 
several sides of a business, and V^ie divisions of a store 
or shop. * 

Departmental aCcofbits, accounts arranged to show the 
various dqfiartments of a business as though they were 
separate concerns ; of great value in certain classes of 
bu8iiie8.se.s. 

Departmefi:^ store, a retail storc^which is divided into 
a iiumbei^of departments according to the class of 
goods sold ^ each. 

Deponent, a who testifies on oath. 


Deposit, money or documents of title lodged as .secunt}', 
or on account of a larger payment ; money at a bank 
at interest. 

Deposit receipt, a banker’s acknowledgment that money 
ha.s been deposited with him at intere.st. Money S(* 
deposited can, in England, lie withdrawal only upon 
a certain agreed term of notice, but in Scotland it 1^ 
payable on demand. 

Depot, a place where goods are .'*tored. 

Depreciation (/V. depreciation; O., Eiitwertung , iSy; , 
depreciacibii ; It.^ deprezzanieiito) ; in acconiitanrtj^ the 
reduction made in the Ixiok^ in the value of jdarit, 
machinerj’, sti>ck, &c,; in the i/ionctnrt/ .'<tanfl(ji?’fl, a 
lowering ot the valin* of mone^' in relation to goods; 
in ti'adi. “a diminution and in some cases an ab*>ence 
of pif'fit. with a“corre.spnnding diminution of emplo}’^- 
m* ill lt> tlie lalxuiriiig chi'^es”. Depreciation maj' 
afb et all nr Ik- (•(•ntiiied to certain trade-^. 

Derelict, alutiuloiu-d, LspcLiall} a .ship or part of a ship or 
(.iii;o alwindoned in the open sea. 

Design, a novel and oriL^inal, imt neeessarilj' useful, repre- 
"•‘iitation which c:in be ivi^o^-tered under the Patents 
and l>esign.^ Act. 

Despatch note, a formal .advice to the consignee that 
good^. have been dc. spate lied by a certain route . the 
in»te .‘^ent with dutiable snoods the Customs. 

Detinue, action for the recovery of goorK wiongfull}’ 
d< tamed f>r tlicir value. 

Deviation, a dt^p irtiire froin the airrt'cd v«)3aige. 

Devise tin irdt of land or other real property hy will. 

Dextrine, or British ouwi. jirejiared from starch, and used 
in cahco-prmtiijg. stamp-making, &c.: imported from 
Gernianj’, Holland. &c 

Dft., draft. 

Dbol. the pigeon pea, a kind of pulse grown in India ; 
seeds imported from India. 

Dies non {L.), a Sunday or Christmas day or other day 
on which h'lral biiMiiess i*. not transacted; a dAy winch 
doe's not count. 

Differences, the pavment*, made hy or to .speculators in 
respect of Stock E.xchaiige dealings when no .stock;> or 
shares art' delivered. A contract ti» pa^* difference-^in 
price only is illegal. 

Dilapidation, damage to property* during occupation hy 
tenant. 

Diligence, ordinary di'>patch and care in an undertaking. 
{Sc.) C’are; procedure of a Court compelling the pro- 
duction of evidenci' . attachment of j)crson.s or property’ 
so as to enforce satisfaction. 

Dime, a silver com of the United States, equal to one- 
tenth of a dollar or ten cents ; legal tender up tff^en 
dollars. It is worth about firf. 

Diminishing returns, an economic law which .states that 
after a certain point increased stimulus or effort pro- 
duces a leas than proportionate increased return. 

Dinar, a Servian money of account, equal to one franc, 
represented by a silver com. • 

Director, the chief of a department or office, especially 
one of the managing board of a company. 

Disbursementa the amount paid by an agent on the prin- 
cipal’s business, particularly by a shipraastei. 
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DiBchafge, of an obligation, a release from its binding 
effect^ e.g. a bill of exchange by payment ; of a bank- 
rupt, a release from the disqualifications of bankruptcy; 
of a ship, the delivery of cargo at the destination. 

Disclaimer, the formal renunciation of a right or duty. 

Disconnt {Fr.^ escompte; G., Diskonto; descuento; It., 
scouto), an abatement of or deduction from an amount 
due; a rebate on a bill of exchange for cash before 
maturity; when applied to shares or stock, indicates 
a market price lower than the issue or paid-up price. 
A trade discount is a i^ercentage aUowance, often large, 
on the list price of goods irresjtective of time of })dy- 
ment; a cash discount is a percentage allowance, usu- 
ally small, in consideration of jiayment of an aieount 
within a certain time. 

Discoimting a bill, obtaining mont^ for a bill of ex- 
change which is not yet due for payment. The jH*i>on 
who buys the bill does not give full face \:iliit“ for it, 
but a lower price detenniuM by tlo- liiiu- it luus still 
to run, the Bank rate, and the standing of the jiarties 
to the bill. 

Discovery, the proceeding iii lui action by which before 
trial one party can compel the otlur on oath to disclose 
material documents. 

Disci., discount. 

Dishonour, repudiation of acceptance or payment of a 
bill of exchange. 

Dispatch, customary or retjuired prompiitudt. 

Dispatch money, money eanied by the chaiterei by ‘lav- 
ing the time of a ship in loading or unloatliug-- the 
converse of Ocinurrage. 

Disposition (5c,), the conveyance of a right to jirojM rty. 
either heritable or moveable. 

Dissection, an analysis of accounts so as to bring out 
various a.spects or departments of a bii.sines.'-. 

Dissolution, determination of a partnership, or winding 
up of a company. 

Distirainf or Distress, a summary remedy <*f .i landlord 
for recovery of rent. 

Distribution, the division of the personal t*'tate of an 
intestate or of the assets of an estate. 

District Council, the local government aiitlK>nty f<»r an 
urban or rural district 

Districts, the Ordinary Stock of the Metrop<ditan Dis- 
trict Railway. 

Ditto (do.), the same. 

Div., diviejend. 

Dividend {Fr., dividende; G., Dividende ; Sp., dividendo; 
It, dividendo), a payment on ac‘count of a debt or 
profit; a disbursement by a liquidator or trustee to 
ci^itors; a periodical division and allocation of profits 
of a company to its shareholders; interim dividend, 
one paid prior to and on account of an annual divi- 
dend. 

Dividend Account, in a limited compimy'an account 
relating to dividends payable to shareholders. 

Dlvidmd transfer days, the various days on which 
at the Bank of England dividends are paid and trans- 
fers effected in certain stocks. 

Dividend Book, a book kept by limited compmies relat- 
ing to dividends payable to shareholders. 


Dividend warrant, the document of title to a dividend, • 
consisting of an order by a company on its bankers ^ 
instructing payment of interest on dividend. 

Do., ditto, the same. 

Dock {Fr., dock ; G.^ Dock ; Sp., diipie ; It., bacino), a 
basin formed for receiving ships at a port, A dry dock: 
or graving dock is one from which the water can be 
withdrawli, and is necessary for repair work on a 
.ship’s hull. docks are for berthing, loading, and 

unloading purjtoses. 

Dock an^ town dues, dues charged at •Liveriniol upon 
goods entering or leaving the city by ship. 

Dock dues, ^>ayments made by shipowners for the use of 
dticks ; u.sually charged according to tonnage. 

Dock warrant, a document of title to goods in the docks 
issued by the dock owner under which goods are de- 
liverable to the person named or his endorsee. 

Docket, a .‘mmmary or label fixed to anything; writing 
on the back of a document summarizing its con- 
tents. 

Document credit, credit with collateral security. 

Document of title, a written instrument conferring a 
right i*f owiu rship to goods. 

Documentary bill, a bill of exchange accompanied by 
documents of title, ^iico as a b ^lj ^pf^Jylnig or dock 
warrant, jK>licy of in? 4 :jranee, &c., the wl of excluinge 
to lie iic<‘e])ted as a condition of n^tainii^ the docu- 
ments of title. 

Doit, a small l)iitch copp<.T coin worth about half a 
farthing. 

Dollar, the standard money of account in the Dinted 
C'aiiada, China, Stniits iribttlements, Ac. The 
dcillar of the United States and Canada is of the jxir 
value of is. 1‘32(/.. representing 4*8665 dollars the 
|>ound .sterling; it is reprt.*senU'd in the Unitetl Suites 
by a silver com. The dollar of the Straits Settle- 
ments is valued at uliout 4<i. The peso of Mexico 
IS also called the Mexican dollar; it is valued at 
afsiiit 2s. 

Domicile, the place where a person nisides with the in- 
tention of remaining. 

Domiciled bill, a bill drawn payable, not at the addrese 
of the dniw'er, but at a iMink or elsewhere. 

Dominions, specially applied to the British self-governing 
Colonies: Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. 

Donatio inter vivos {L.), a gift from one living person 
to another, tus distinct from a legacy. 

Donatio mortis causa {£.), a gift by actual delivety of * 
jiersonal }>roperty in anticipation of death, which can 
be recal]e<l at any time before death by the donor. 

DorsB, the Deferred Ondiuary Stoc^ of the South -Extern 
Railway ; also called Dover A. 

Double account system, a system ot i^Jocounts required 
for certain types of commercial undertakings, for which 
see Part VII, Chapter 7. 

Double entry, in bookkeeping, a system in which each 
item is entered twibe, as a debit and a a4klit. 

Douceur, a small gift, often in the nature of i. bribe. 

Dover A also called Doras, the Deferred Qldinaiy Stock 
of the South-Eastern Railway. 
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Dovers, the Ordinary Stock of the South-Eastern Rail- 
* way. 

Dower, the right of a widow to a life interest in a third 
part of the rents and profits of lands of which her 
intestate husband died possessed, when dower has not 
been barred nor jointure given. 

Dozen, twelve; but a dozen of thirteen is customary with 
m ws.igi'uta, publishers, bakers, &c. , 

Dr., (lel»ti>r or debit. 

Drachma, the chief money of acc^ount of Greece, equal to 
«)ue Iranc; diyided into 100 lepta. 

Draft, an order for the payment of money drawn by one 
person (the draiwer) on another (the drawet), applied 
esjiecially t(» drafts by bankers upon one another, f»r 
iiixui their London agents, &c. ; a preliminary copy of 
a legal document. 

Drawback, an allowance made by the Customs on re- 
e.xportation of goud.s which have paid duty. 

Drawee, a }>erson upon whom a bill of exchange is 
drawn, mlled the acc^eptor after In. has formally ac- 
cepted the bill. -• 

Drawer, <>ue w1k» gives or draws a bill t)f exehanire upon 
aiujther. 

Drawing, the pnu’tiee by which bonds are periodically 
drawn by lot for redemption; accustom with an ele- 
ment of ha/i)*’ . i/jut outaiiis only in lespect to certain 
' foreign securities. 

Drawing account, an lu-couiit with a V)aiiker that can be 
drawn uixiti liy chcijuc, a current account. 

Drug in the market, a comnuKhty so abundant tliat it 
• (;ann<»t In* .sold. 

Di'y dock, a dock froj^i which W'ater can be drawn off so 
as to gel at a shij) for rojiairs. 

Dry goods, a term applied to drapery ami similar 
gotsls. 

Due date, the date on whicli a bill of exchange must bt* 
met. If it is not jxayable on demand <ir at ."ighl, three 
days of grace must l>e allowed for. 

Dues, tolls; iMiynieiit for certain service^, such as the use 
of a barlMHir by a ship. 

DuU, 111 the market re|»orts denote.s inactivity. 

Dunnage, something provided to protect the cargo from 
, contact with the bottom or sides of the ship 
Duodedmal system, tlie method of cnmjmtation by 
twelfths, used extensively in the building trmle. 
Duplicate, an exact cojiy of any document or w riling. 
Duress, a threat of Ixniily violence or injury to a person 
or his gocKls wliiWi would justify a contract .so induced 
I ^*<^ing s<!t aside. 

Durra, or dari, a genus of grosses including Indian millet 
and Kaffir corn ; seeds inqxirted from Asiatic Turkey, 
India, Egypt, Persia, South Afriai, &c. 

Dutch auction, a fornfof auction in which an unduly 
high })rice is teilled by the seller, and then reduced 
Btej) by step until a purchaser is obtained. 

Duty, an obngation imposed npon a person ; a tax im- 
posed upon an article by way of excise or customs, or 
on a person for a licence. • 

Dwt., pennyweight. 

Dyewoods, other than logwood (q.v.), imported mostly 
from Nicara^ia, India, Mexico, West Indies, &c. 


E 

E.C., East Central, a postal district of London. 

E.E., errors excepted ; E. and O.E., errors and omi.ssions 
excepted : expressions used on an account or document 
to intimate that it may not be an absolutely final state- 
ment or accurate copy. 

e.g., cxcncjjLi gratia (L,), for example. 

Eagle, a gold coin of the United .States, valued at 
10 dollars, about Is. l-2fi. 

Earmarked, apjdied to a sum expressly re.served for a 
jiarticular purjiose. 

Earnest, a .sum paid on a baigam as .security for its com- 
jiletion, and usually otherwise forfeited; sufficient to 
support an oral contract f(»r the sale of goods over £10. 

Earthenware, impolted from France, Germany, Belgium, 
dapan, China, &,c.; exported t<i United ^States, Canada, 
Australia, >iew' Zealand, South America, &;c. 

Easement, a right enjoyed by one landowner over the 
adjoining land of another. 

Easterns, the Ordinary IStock of the Great Eastern 
llailw'ay. 

Easy, apjilied to the state of a market, showing no eager 
demand, with little firmness in prices. 

Effects not cleared, a phrase wTitten by bankers on 
cheques whieli cannot be honoured until cheque.s paid 
111 to the customer’s account have lieen cleared. 

Eggs. imjMUted from Bussia, Denmark, Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, Egyjjt Franct*, Holland, Germany, Sweden, 
Morocco, &c. 

Ejectment, proi-eedinys to retover possession of land, or 
to remove a tenant. 

Election, (1 ) applied to the appointment to a public office, 
<»r to a jiublic body, oi to Parliament by means of 
voting; (2) the legal doctrine by w'hich a pierson must 
make choice between two benefits when it is not in- 
tended that both sliall be enjoyed together. 

Electrical apparatus, importe d from Germany, Belgium, 
France, Italy, I’nitcd StatCf^. Sweden, &c. ; largely 
exported to British colonies and numerous foreign 
count ru*s. 

Electrical machinery, imi)orted from German 3 \ Uni^d 
States, Sweden. Svvit/A rland, Belgium, France, &c.; 
exported to Japan. Australia, India, South Africa, 
Argentiri.'i, Bra/.il. <!ce 

Elegit, the* writ of execution against lands. 

Embargo embargo, (i.. Embargo; Sp., embargo; 

It., embargol a prohibitum on commerce; in Inter- 
national Law, a temporary detention by a State of ships 
wi til ill its 

Embezzlement, fraudulent appropriation by a desk or 
scTvant of money or goods received for his employer. 

Emblements, growing crops which have been sown or 
jilanted. 

Embroidery and needlework, imported chiefly from 
Switzerland, Germany, France, Belgium, and Japan. 

Employers’ liability, the liability of employers to com- 
pensate workmen for injury sustained through accident 
arising out of and in the course of their employment. 

Emporium, a large storage for goods, or a centre of trade 
111 a given article. 
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End., enclosure. 

Endorsement (/V., endossement; Indossament; Sp., 
endose; IL, girata) or iiuiorsemenU the writing of a 
signature on the back of a document, especially of a 
bill of exchange or a cheque. 

Endowment, a fund raised so that the interest may be 
used for a certain purpose; a system of life assurance 
by which a fixed sum is assured at a given time b}' the 
payment of premiums in advance. 

Enfaced paper or rupee paper, India rupee pajver en- 
laced, i.f. the converse to endorsed, for payment of 
interest. 

Enfranchisement, the act of freeing from an encum- 
brance, especially conversion of copyhold lands into 
freehold by agreement or under the t'opyhold Act>. 

Engine and boiler packing. exportc.d to many foreign 
countries and British {Hissessioiis. 

Engrosa to copy the rough draft of a dovumeiit in a laige 
fair hand. 

Enquiry, public, an enquiry held by an odu-uil nt a 
Government dejiartment, lis one on the aj»})lieiiti»>n t)f 
a local authority when sanction reipuivd to contnnt 
a loan, &c. 

Enrolment, rt^gistration on the ndls of court by an oflicial 
registrar of a document or act. 

Entail, an estate settled in a certain hin of d*‘Ment. 
generally to the heirs male. 

Entirety, part o\^Tiership m tlie whole, a-* t from 

a right to separate shares. 

Entrepot, a commercial centre through which trade 
(i^r.) a bonded W'arehouse. 

Entry, the record of a busi!ies.«> tran-wtion in the 

of the business. The first record of any tninsaj tion is 
an original entry^ and the Ixioks containiiu: the>e fir'll 
entries are called fjooka of orioinal entry. Ledger 
entries are posted from other iwioks 

Entry, right of, the landlord's right to enter and view 
the s^te of premises let. 

Entry for warehousing, a form hlle<i up b\ an imjKirter 
of dutiable good.s when iIkj are to U* stored ff>r a tune 
in a bonded warehouse. 

Envelopes, exported to British possessions, &c. 

Equation of payments, a system by which payment.*, dm 
at different times are “e<|uate^i’' and the date found 
by average for the papnent of the amount in one sum. 

Equity, the system which in its origin relieved from the 
strict rule of law, and recognized the right somwrie 
not the legal owner in or to profierty vested in another, 
for example, the right of a beneficiary under u tnist, 
or a mortgagor with an equity of red^viption. There 
ns^ver was any separation of common law and equity 
in Scotland. 

Equity of redemption, the right of a mortgagor to 
redeem his property on paying the amount due, al- 
though the legal estate has passed from^him. 

Eries, the Common Stock of the Erie Railroad Company. 

Eixmta (X-.), a list of errors, which require correction. 

fiscompte (/V.), discount; a custom of the Paris Bourse 
by which a party who has sold for future delivery may 
be required to deliver securities, d Vtwmpie^ at an 
earlier date, on the buyer's (|emnnd. 


Escrow, a deed undelivered or conditionally delivered. 

Esparto, a grass cultivated in Spain and North Africa^ * 
imiMirtaiit as a papermakiiig inuterial; importt^l from 
Algeria, Tunis, Spain, and Trijxili. 

Essential oils, imported from Ceylon, Italy, France, 
Germany, United States, India, Sju^in, West Indies, 
•Tartan, &c. 

Establisbnipnt expenses, expenses added to the prune cost 
of an article or service to cover the costs of the ottiee. 

Estate, the degree of interest which a |HT.son holds in 
real projxjrty ; more widely, the wlioje of a peisi»n s 
|Hvs8essions. 

Estate agent, one who acts a.s an agent for bining, 
selling, and letting land, hoiLses, &c.; a Iverson who 
manages the estate of a landed proprietor. 

Estate duty, a duty payable under the Finance Act of 
1S1)4 on all estates ()a8sing at death; tm)x>Hi‘d in sub- 
sritutioii for certain formerly existing duties. 

Estimate, a schedule of work and its aist prepannl liefore 
a contriU't h made with a builder (»r other undcrUiker. 

Estoppel, the rule of law by which where a fH r-on who 
has by br^ acts i>r statements inducted a certain Ixlief 
in another as to facts U|H)n which he desire.s tin other 
to act cannot afterwanl.s, in any dispute arising out of 
such quest uui. a.'vseitf facts to the contrary. 

Estovers, the wrxsi which a tenant or ounmoin r may 
take on the estate or cttvmmon for rej*airs aivl hou^* 
pur|M»>es. 

Ether, acetic, or ethyl acetate, a sweet-smelli n^^ liqiiifl 
prepared from aljsohite aliH»hc>l and wslium acetati )>y 
iiuMn*- of .sulphuric a<’id ; u.s4'd in vinegar, vvint.s, iVi . 
im|H>rtt*<l to some extent from Jrennany, 

Ether, butyric, or ethyl butyrate, a^»weet Miiellmg liquul 
prepaiefl fnun alcohol and butyric acid (found in butter 
an«l other animal 8ul>stanceH) by mcaiih of sulphiiiic 
acnl . useii in |H'rfumery and confetitionery ; im|Jorted 
to some extent from Germany. 

Ether, sulphuric, or ethyl (they, a sWf*c*t, -smelling liquid 
prepared from alcohol by the u<‘tioii of sulphuric acid; 
us**<l as a S4)lvenk an ame,sthetic, iV.c. ; imjH»rtt!<l u> 
Some extent from (Germany. 

Ethyl bromide, a sweet- tasting li({uid prejiarwl by the 
action of bromine on alixihol; an aniesthetic ; inqs^rted , 
to a .small extent. 

Ethyl chloride, a sweet-tasting liquid prepared from 
alcohol and employed for .similar puqxjses to sulphuric 
ether ; im[.K»rted to some extent from France, &<•. 

Ethyl iodide, a sweet -smelling liqvid prepared from 
alcohol and uxline; imported to a very small extent. 

Even (StiK'k Exchange), when either bulls or bears are 
able to carry over without payment for the accommo- 
dation. * 

Ex (A.), withou.^; also late, as in ^x -president. 

Ex all, signifying that on a sale oi sl^iTes, all presently 
accruing rights are reserved to the seller. 

Ex coupon, signifies the transference of bonds without 
the interest coupon. 

Ex div., signifies thaUan accruing dividend iv'eserved at 
the transference of shares. 

Ex drawing, signifies that bonds are sold without the 
benefit of a drawing about to take place. 
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Ex interest, or ex. int., without interest. 

Ex new, means that the seller reserves the right given to 
the holder of shares now sold to take up new shares. 

Ex officio (Z.), by virtue of his office; said of those who 
are members of committees, boards, &c., in virtue of 
certain official positions held by them. 

Ex parte (Z.), on one side only: applied to a statement 
or application made without the other side being 
heard. 

Ex post facto (Z.), mode after the occurrence; retro- 
spective. • • 

Ex ship, denotes that guod.s are sold free out of the ship, 
the purchaser bearing all expenses after that. 

Ex warehouse, denotes that the seller’s liability in re- 
gard to goods sold ends when they are outside the 
warehouse doors. 

Excambion (5c.), a contract for the exchange of lands. 

Exch., exchange. 

Exchange, (1) (contracted ’change) (Fr., biiirse; fZ, 
Borse; 5/)., bolsa; 7t., liorsa), the institution ^vhere 
merchants assemble for dealing in .VTtain articles, as 
the Stock Exchange, Metal Exchange; (2) tlie giving 
of a consideration or services in return hu- otlnu-s ; 
(2) in fitiance^ a system by which mercantile debts are 
SiitisHed without the transmission of actual money. 

Exchequer, the national })urse or resume. 

Exchequer bills, securitie.s on which a ( b.'-onimeiit rai.ses 
ttunporary loans at a fixed rate of intere.st and for an 

^ uncertain date of refwiyment. 

Exchequer bonds, Gt)v<'nnneiit security for loans repay- 
able Jit par at a fixed time. 

Excise, duties charged coniniodities produced within 
the realm, as opjsistiif to C’ii?>toniM duties, thost- levied 
at the jjorta on goixls brought in ; also certain licence 
duties. 

Execution, the procedure >»y Mhieh judgment of a Court 
IS eiiffjrced against the lands, good^, or person of the 
debtor. 

Execative, the defwirtment of (fovernnieiit which puts 
laws into execution, as distinguished from the legisla- 
tive which enacts them. 

Executor, the legal representative of a deceased person 
^BpiKunted by his will. 

Exequatur, the official recognition by the Gtwernment of 
H State of the appointnieitt of .a foreign consul. 

Exhibit, the term applied to a d<K'.unient or other thing 
put in evidence in Court or referretl to in an affidavit ; 
an article ezhibiteef for prize competition or display 
lit a show. 

Expectation of life, the period for which, according to 
insurance average tables. ■; given life ma}’ be expected 
to continue. ^ ^ 

Expert, a somewhat vague term applied to those who 
have, or are presiirfled to have, special knowledge and 
experience in einy department, and who give evidence 
as such, and not to the particular facts of a case : hence 
“expert evidence”. ^ 

Exports, good? or products which are sent out of the 
country. 

Expross, stated or agreed and declared, a.s opposed to an 
implication ; special, or extra fast, when applied to the 
VOL. VIII. . 


delivery of goods ; in U.S. A. the transmission agencies 
for parcels and light luggage. 

* Extradition, the sending of a person accused of a crime, 
not political, back to a foreign jurisdiction for trial, in 
accordance with the Extradition Treaty in force. 

Extraordinary meeting, a special general meeting of a 
company summoned to consider an extraordinary or 
special resolution of which full notice is given to all 
shareholders. 

Extraordinary resolution, m the case of a company, 
one dealing with a matter outside the general business 
of the companj’. Such a resolution can be discussed 
only at an extraordinary meeting, and requires a 
three-fourths majority to carry it. 

F 

F., in temperatures, denotes the Fahrenheit scale. 

f.a.a., free of all average. 

F.A.I., Fellow of the Auctioneers’ Institute. 

f.a.S., alongside shiji. 

F.C.A., Fellow of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 

F.C.G.I., Fellow of the City and Guilds of London In- 
stitute. 

F.C.I.S., Fell(>w of the Chartered In.stitute of Secretaries. 

F.C.S.. free from capture and seizure, a common clause 
111 marine insurance policies. 

F.C S , Fellow of the Chemical Society. 

F.F.A.. Fellow of tlie Faculty of Actuaries. 

fga., free of general average. 

F.G.I., Fellow of the Institute of Certificated Grocers. 

F.I.A-. Fellow' of the Institute of Actiiarie.v,. 

F.I.C.. Ft Ilow’ of the Institute of Chemistry. 

F.I.D , Fellow' of the Institute of Directors. 

F.J.I., Fellow of the Institute of Journalists. 

F.M.S.. Federated Malay States. 

f.O.b., free on lM>ard. 

f O.r., free on rail. 

! F.O.W., first open water. 

I f.p.a.. free of j)articular average. 

I F.R.I.B.A., Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 

teetN 

F.S A A., Fellow of the Society of Accountants and 
Auditors. 

F.S. I.. Fellow of the Surveyors' Institution. 

F.S.S., Fellow of the Royal StatLstical Society. 

Face value, the nominal v alue of shares or other securi- 
tie'^, the amount marked on the face of the document 
of title. 

Factor, a mercantile agent within the meaning of the 
Factor'^ Act; (5c.) an agent entrusted with the posses- 
.Mon and management of his employer’s projicrty and 
atfaii-s 111 the place where he resides. 

Factory, a jilace w’here workpeople are employed, and 
subject t(' the Factory and Workshop Acts. 

Faculty, licence or authority; (5c.) ability or pow'er 
founded on the consent of a party. 

Failure (Fr., failhte; (?., Zahlungseinstcllung ; 5/)., 
quiebra; It., fallimento), such embarrassment in busi- 
ness as to cause a stoppage; on the Stock Exchange^ 
inability to comply with bargains. 
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Fair, a larger market held at less frequent intervals than 
an ordinary market, but usually for a longer continuous 
period, and in more miscellaneous goods. 

Pair rant, in Ireland and Scotland, a rent determined by 
a Land Court after hearing parties and considering 
the interests of landlord and tenant and local circum- 
stances. 

Pair Trade, a term used by those opposed to Free Trade 
who advocate moderate tariffs or retaliatory duties; 
a familiar term in the ’eighties, but now replaced by 
Tariff Keform. 

Fallow land, laud ploughed but not sown, being left for 
a season uncultivated after a succession of crops. 

False imprisonment, unjustifiable restraint on the liberty 
of a person, for which lK>th civil^nd crmniuil remedies 
are available. 

False pretences, the fraudulent obtaining c<f goods by 
methods not amounting to larceny. 

Falsification of accounts, destruction, alteration, mutila- 
tion, or any other method of falsification of any Uxik, 
paper, security, ^^c., of an employer by his clirk or 
.servant, or by directors of a. eompan\ ; or iii.iking a 
fal.se entry in any such book or account, or omitting 
material particulars with intent to ih fr.aud : a misde- 
meanour. 

Fancy goods, or ParU inUHirted from Germany, 

France, Austn.i, Japan, &c. 

Farina, a commercial term for potato starch; imj>ortttl 
from Germany, Holland, Austria, &c. . txjKjrted to 
some extent. 

Fathom, a measure of length e^jual to Q ft., employed in 
stating the depth of >vater and the length of eable.s. 

Favour, a fnilite commercial term f«»r a lettei reeti\ed, a.-* 
in *‘your favour of the 4th curt.” 

Feathers, imported chiefly from Ca|X-‘ Colony, France, 
Germany, Venezuela, Dutch East Indies, and Eg\pt. 

Fedq^ation. an association of traders or workmen ; also 
a union of States who delegate certain povers to a 
joint authority. 

Fee, a grant of land made on condition of performing 
certain feudal .services ; a charge mad< foi profev*ssionaJ 

^ services, or for a privilege or licence. 

Fee simple, in English law, the most complete ownership 
of land possible : virtually, alisolute ownersliijn although 
in legal theoiy all land i.s held from the Crown. 

Fee tail, an estate granted to a {lerson and the heir« of 
hioibody ; an entailed estate. 

Felony, an indictable offence more serious than a misde- 
meanour. 

sole, an old Norman -French legal phrase for an 
unmarried woman, whether fi}>inster or widow. 

Ferromangaiiese. See Spicgcl-eisen. 

Ferrosilieon. See SpicgcleUeti. 

Ferry, the liberty or sole right to transport passengers 
and goods across a river; also the place where such 
liberty exists. 

Fen (<Si'e.), land held under the Scottish feudal tenure, 
nominally copyhold but freehold in substance, although 
subject to a yearly rent known as a feu duty ; a feu is 
created under a feu tiHarter or a feu contract between 
the grantor or superior and the feudlt. 


Fi. la. See Fieri facias, 

Fiara* prices {Sc,), average prices for grain fixed each' 
Februoiy by the sheriff, under which regulation pay- 
ments in grain (e.g. clerical stipends) have their money 
ei|uivalent8. 

Flat, a decree, an order or authority of a Court or official. 

Fidelity guarantee, a guarantee given by a person or 
companjr to refund to an employer any loss due to an 
employee’s misconduct; a recognized branch of insur- 
ance. 

Fides, rfiona. Mala (Z.), good or had faith. 

Fiduciary, a trustee, or an act done in the cajiocuty of a 
trustee. 

Fiduciary issue, the Bank of England notes issued 
against Government debt and not against gold*res<.‘rvc.' 

Fieri facias (fi. fa.), a writ for enforcing judgment by a 
sheriff of a claim for money. 

Figs, imported from Asiatic Turkey, Portugal, Spam, 
Gret'C'e, Ac. 

File, ^he olficial plai*e where documents are filetJ or pre- 
MTVeil; a i\uitrif/aiice for keeping pajiers or documents 
in a way handy for reference. 

Final sailing, m a charter (tarty the term used for the 
final defiartiire of a .ship from a named port with the 
intention of (troct^edmg ii(M>n, and ^with everything 
comjtleU* for, tlie * oyage. 

Finance, the scu*nct‘ and practice of dealing with money 
matters. 

Fir, hewn, imintrunl from Hussui, Germany, I'nitiMl 
States, Norway, Sweden, Canada, Ac.; sawn, imjMTtitl 
from Russia, Sweden. Canada, United States. Norway, 

( ieniiany. Ac. « 

Firkin, an old nitjiusure of capiciiy, equal to oiie-«|uarter 
of a Iwim 1. A firkin tJ lxx;r is erjual to 9 gall., and 
a lirkiii of butter contains 66 lb. 

Firm {Fr.. inaistm de commerce, rais^m sociale; 
Finna; ra/bn social, casa ; It., ditto, eiisii). the 

(♦artners of a business collectively; in Scotland, a 
di-stinet legal (mtsoii fn>in the partners. 

Firm offer, an out-and-out offer made by one fiarty for 
a<c» ptanc'e by amither. 

First-class paper, bills, drafts, Ac., accepted or end«»rsed 
!#y firms of the hight^ standing. 

First of exchange, out' of the three copies of a foreign 
bill. See Foreiffn bill. 

Fiscal fiertainiiig to the public treasury. 

Fishing tackle, exinirted to Canada, United States, 
Wt;st Afnca, Germany, Holland, Norway, Ac. 

Fixed capital. See VapiUd, Assets. • 

Fixtures, personal chattels affixed to real estate during 
a tenancy, generally severable within a reasonable 
time by the pacty fixing them or bis reproiwntAtives. 

Fla., lloridik 

Flag ; law of the ship's fag, tWh law of the anmtry to 
which the .ship belongs. In a contract.of affreightment 
there is a presumption that the law governs the con- 
tract. 

Flannels, exporuH to various British postSbasions, Ja]>an, 
United States, Argentina^ Ac. 

Flash point, the temperature at which paraffin oil gives 
off an inflammable vapour. 
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. Flat rate, n uniform rate over a series or area, as o]:^X)8ed 
to a V aried or (td valorem one. 

Flax, imported from Russia, Belgium, Holland, France, 
Germany, &c.; exported to United State^&c. 

Floaters, bearer securities of the highest clafifc ; e.g. Con- 
sols, approved debenture bondB. 

Floating capital. See Capital, A&scts. ^ 

Floating charge, a general charge on an undertaking 
imt attaclied to any specific portion of tlie pro- 
peity. ^ ^ 

Floating debt, unfunded debt. 

Floating policy, a policy in general terms against which 
particular risks are to be afterwards declared. 
y Florag, the Preferred Ordinary Stock of the Caledonian 
Uailway. 

Flotation, a term applied to the* successful j»roinotion of 
an undertaking, and especially its launching as a public 
I'ompany. 

Flotsam, goods floating in the sea vvhi< h om c formed 
[Mirt of a ship or cargo. 

Flowers, artificial, imi>ort<*d from Fr.im*, (ieim:in\, 
Austria- Jlimgary, Iklgiuni. kv.\ e\]ioitMl to liriti*'!! 
po.HStsMonH ; fresh flowers from f’lianml Ulamls, 
France, Holland, A’c. « 

Fluor spar, mineral consisting of cnlcumi fiin»ii(le, 
found in varitnis parts of Engffiiul and aKo m 
c(»untrics; used in mclullurgx, 'ast* making, foi onui 
mental jmrjMiscN, exj)orted to sonu* < xtmt. 

• Folio, a shret containing 72 words in hgal documents, 
'•o m Pal liauuutarv , in printing, the numlKLi of any 
page; jl s|uet of pajH r folded m t\\(» lea\»s 

Foolscap, a sheet of p.ifKT (ff ^\hlch the ordinary “i/a is 
k;; X in. 

Foot pound, the amount of woik doin' in laising ont 
pound one f(u»t from the earth. 

For money, on tin* Stock FNclMiige, .i -ale for pi«>mpt 
iHsh payment. 

For the account, on the Sto^k Exchange, ileahngs foi 
se ttlement at the next seltleiin nt dav. 

Force majeore, suiK-rior or msurmountabh* f<»rie \\hjch 
i xcuscs tile }M,‘rformiincc of an act. 

Forced currency, inconvertible paper. pajK*r wlueh mu-t 
be received as legid tendei and need not In* c.'usbed on 
presentation. 

Foreclosure, the act of a mortgagee to obtain pos'-e^smii 
<»f proja^rty, in default of j>ayinent cif prineii)al and 
•interest, which deprives the mortgagor of his equity of 
revlemptnm. 

Foreign bill, a bill of exchange whieli is not an inkind 
bill, the latter lieing one drawn and payable within 
the British Lslands or drawn within the British Islands 
iijKin a jHJrwDi resident ther(-iii. • A foreign bill is 
drawn in thrt>e iden^cal forms, constituting a set, each 
lieing jiayable onfy if the other two are not i>aid. The 
three are tiUnsmitted seiiarately, and the iiaynient of 
one dischargt'S the bill. 

Foreign exchanges, the rates of ^alue lx*t\veen the 
standard currency of one country and that of another 
eountry ; also the settlement of the balance of trade 
between countries by means of bills, &c. 

Foreign market, collective term for foreign stocks. 


Foreign rails, the stock of foreign railways as distinct 
from “ home rails 

Foreshore, that part of the shore between ordinary high 
and low water mark, which belongs to the Crown, unless 
the title of an individual is shown. 

Forfeiture, the right of taking a person’s property by way 
of jienalty, e.g. a tenant’s interest for breach of covenant, 
or shares for iinjiaid calls. 

Forgery, the crime of unauthorized making or altering 
of an instrument with intent to defraud. 

Forward price, as distinguislied from s/JOt price, a price 
for delivery and payment at a future date. 

Forwarding agent, a person whose business is the col- 
lc<‘tion and disjmtch of goods. 

Foul hill, a certifie^lte given tf» the master of a ship on 
clearing a port, declaring tliat tlie jairt is infected with 
disease. 

Founders’ shares, sliares allotted to the foundeis of a 
company without jiayiiieiit in recognition of services 
rendered, gt uerally entitled only to a deferred dividend. 

Franc, the Fn ucli com and unit of value, etpial to alxiut 
the b.Lsi> of the coiuage also of lielgium, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Greece, Spam, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
.Servja, the name being different in some of those 
countries. 

Franchise, an t'^peeial laavilegt conferred by the Crown 
on nidiv )dijal-> Inyond those nghts which belong to 
ibt jK-ople at large: tlie light to be a voter at a Par- 
liamentaiy ck'ction. 

Fraud (Fr., fraude : 0., lietriig: Sp,, fraude . It., frode), 
using a deceitful or unfair means to obtain an a(han- 
tage over another person: a ground of setting aMile 
a contract <»r for an action of damages in tort. 

Frauds. Statute of, 21> Charles II, lt)7S, one of the nio.st 
famou'' <tatute‘-: “An Act for the preventnm of frauds 
and j.eiimKs”; reijuireh writing in many cases in 
ouhi that an action may be brought upon a cnitract. 

Fraudulent conveyance, a conveyance of j»ioperty made 
by a ptrMdi with the intention of defrauding creditors. 

Fraudulent preference, the jirtferimg of one creditor 
(»\er t>tht'r'> by a ]>er'-on who subj.e(|uently becon^j^s 
bank nq it. 

Free alongside ship (f a.^.), Free on board (f o.b.), terms 
apjilied to contracts wlu n tlie comlitmn is that the goods 
are delivered eitlu'r tree almm-side the shij) or free on 
]»o.iid the shij), tiu* srlltr’v risk then ending. 

Free of all average (f.a.a ), m a. marine insurance policy, 
denotes that noelaiiiis for general or particular av erage 
are et'vered. 

Free of capture and seizure (f.c.s.), m marine insur- 
ance. a phi. 1 st protecting the underwriters against 
liability m loimt'ction with the risks named. 

Free of income tax, in connection with dividends, &c., 
means tliat the siiin paid over is not liable to further 
dediietion m resjiect of income tax. 

Free of particular average (f.p.a.), a clause in a'marine^ 
insurance policy indicating that goods are not insured 
against damage or partial loss unless due to stated 
causes. 

Free on board. See Free alongside ship. 

Free on hoard and trimmed, in connection with sales 
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of banker coal, denotes that the coal is to he put on 
board ship and properly stowed away. 

Free overside, in a sale of goods carried by ship, denotes 
that the seller’s liability ceases when the goods are 
outside the ship. 

Free port, a port at which ships of all nations can load 
and discharge without payment of Customs duties or 
charges; or a port which is o^ieu to the trade of all 
nations. 

Free Trade, a 6scal system under which imports arc 
taxed only for revenue purposes and not for the pro- 
tection of home manufacturers. Under a free- trade 
system there ma}’ be import duties, but all such 
duties are balanced by equivalent excise duties on 
home manufactures. v 

Freehold, tenure of an estate which is free; the highest 
form of ownership of land known to English law. 

Freight (Fr., fret; O., Fracht; flete; It., nolo), the 
amount payable by the owner of goods to the shij)- 
owner for their carriage, or for the hire of a \e^vst•l 
under a charter party, or paid in advance on either 
account 

Freight note, a shipbroker’s statement of the sums due 
by shippers. 

Freight release, a separate authority or an nuloricment 
on a bill of lading to the etfect that the sto{» foi freight 
on gotids is removed by the shipowrur -o that tlu 
officer in charge ma}' deliver the good-,. 

Freighter, one who supjilic-^ the cargo of a ship. 

Friree (Fr.), brothers: used iii the style of a Hrm. 

Friendly Society, a mutual society ftvr protection again?.t 
loss through sickness, old age, death, &c. 

Fmit, canned and bottled, iuiported from United .States, 
Straits Settlements, Spain, Holland, Italy. France, &c. 

Full and complete cargo, a cargo full and c'omplete 
according to the cu.stom of the iM^rt of loading. 

Fnllerh earth, an unctuous, granular form of clay found 
near Bath, Reigate, &c.; used for reuio\ing grease 
from cloth, in soapmaking, for filtration purjMx-es. &<•.; 
exported to a small extent. 

]^tlly-paid shares, shares on which the total .unount has 
been paid, either on allotment or on suliseqiient calls. 

Funds: funded debt, permanent debt of a countr}", re- 
payable at a distant or indefinite date. The conversion 
of floating debt into stock is cailt^i funding". 

Fnmitnre, imported chiefly from France, United »State.s, 
Genfeany, Belgium, Austria, and Holland. 

Furs, rabbit, imported from Australia, Btilgium, New 
2^ealand, &c. ; seal, imported from Newfoundland, 
Russia, Norway, United States, Japan, Cape Colony, 
&c.; miscellaneous imported from Germany, United 
States, Australia, Canada, China, Russia. France, &;c. 

Furthcoming (5c.), an action by which the goods of a 
third party owing money to a debtor are made over to 
the latter's creditor. 

^ Future ownership, ownership in an estate the enjoyment 
of which does not take place until a future time; it 
may be vested or contingent. 

Fntnres, the term applied to non-existent or untsoer- 
tained produce or crops dealt in by ^rward contracts. 
See Optiom. 


G 

G.A., general average. 

G. ft S.W.R., Glasgow and South-Western Railway. 

G.C.B., Great Central Railway. 

G.E.R., Great Eastern Railway. 

G.M., general manager. 

G.m.b.H., in German, Gesellschaft mit beschrankter 
Haftung, limited liability company. 

G.N.B., Great Northern Railway. 

G.N.S.R.? Great North of Scotland Railway. 

G.P.O. , General Post Office. 

G.W.R., Great Western Railway. 

Qa., Georgia. 

Gal., gallon. 

Galls, e\c^eset‘nce^ formed on oak and other trees by 
insecti<: useful in t.-vnning. dyeing, ink -making. &e.; 
imported from AHiatu* Turkey, China, Pers^iu, &r. 

Gambier, an e.\ tract prepared from certain Malaysian 
.shrul^S used in tanning and dyeing; im^Hirted from 
Straits SettleineiAs and Dutch East Indies. 

Game, hi^d^ and beasts that are objects of the chase, t»f 
which the chief are: hares, pheasants, j>artridgc.». 
groiist*. heath and jiuK>r game, black -game and bustardN ; 
im|wnted from Kii.ssiu, Egypt, Holland^ Norw'ay, Au> 
tralia, Austria, Gtfmany, &c.; exjiorttid to Fra no*. 
I'mttHl States, &c. 

Gaming and wagering contracts. <x>iitrac*tM IxiM^d iqHin 
chance, which are 'oid as contnivening the pr<Aision.s 
of the (Tiinnng Acts.. 

Gamiahee. a party ugain.st whom an oi-der is imwle n>»t 
to ])uy a debt which he owes ^o lii-v criKhtor, hut t>> 
hold It h)r another who has olitahuid judgment again.-Ht 
his crefiitor. 

Gauge, a .standaid or scale of mea.-urement ; the iianD' 
of \anous measuring instruments, as a rain-gauge. 
wire-gauiTc. gauging-nwl (for coisks), preasim^- gauge. A'c. 

Gavelkind, the custom by W'hich n-al estate desixmds 
not to the eldc'^t son but to all stuis wjually. It still 
obt;ims in Kt;nt. 

Gazette, tin* oflicial publication in I^mdon, Edinburgh, 
or Dublin in which notifications are required by law 
to lx- or are customarily given, jis in the case of l>ank-' 
ruptcy, dussohition of partnership, &c. 

Gebruder ((/.), brothers: u.sed in the style of a firm. 

Gelatine. See Olue. 

General acceptance. .See Acceptance. 

General average. See J veraye. general. 

General commerce, the w hole of the imports of a country, 
whether for home consumption or re-exjwrt, and the 
w'hole of the ex|x)rta, whether of home production or 
re-exports^ distieguished fr^m fpeeial ctmmtrce. 

General meeting, a meeting of the shareholders of a 
company. At least one mu8t^be*‘held in every year. 

General ahip, a ship for the carriage of goods of various 
shippers, as distinguished from a sliip chartered by one 
freighter. 

Geneva, or gin, imported from Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, ftc. ^ 

Geaellichaft (G.), company; Q.mXH. (Gesellschaft mit 
beschrankter Haftung), company with limited liability. 
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Gilt-edged securitieB, the best securities : mostly applied 
to securities guaranteed by Government as to principal 
and interest. 

Ginger, a spice obtained from the i-oot, of a plant native 
to the East Indies, and now found also in Africa, the 
West Indies, &c.; imported from India, West Indies, 
Sierra Leone, Japan, &c. 

Give on, paying contango on securities. * 

Glass, imported fnim Belgium, Germany, Holland, 
France, Austria, Sweden, United States, &c.; ex- 
ported to British jiossessionH, United Staflfes, South 
America, &c. 

Glebe, land which is attached to an ecclesiastical benefice. 

Gloves, leather, imported from France, Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, &c.; exported to United States, Canada, 
France, Germany, Australia, New Zealand, Ac. 

Glucose, a sugar found in grapes, cherries, honey, &c., 
otherwise know’n as dextrose or gi-a|)e-sugar ; nianufac- 
tun*d from {lotatixis or maize, and used in coiifecti<)iier 3 ’, 
brewing, Ac.; imported mainly from Uniti*<l States, 
but to some extent from (br.nany, Belgium, and 
Holland. 

Glue and gelatine, ])repare<l fnmi hides, skin-.. At;., tlx* 
former used for adhesive piirptises, the latter in eon- 
fectionery, jihotography, Ac., iinporttHl fnmi Germany, 
Ikdgiuin, France, Austria, Holigind. I’nited States. At , 
ex]v»rte(l to Norway, I’nitixl States, Svvtdtn, East 
Indies, ('aniuia, Holland, Franee. Ac. 

Glut, apjilied to the stab* of the market in any ioiiiiih»- 
dity when the supply greatly < vetetU the demand 

Glycerine, imporbxl crude from France, Belgium, Kussia, 
Germany, AustraHa, Sjuun, Holland. Ac.; distilhd 
glyei‘nne from Hculand, Germany, Ac.; e\j)orted crude 
to United States, Ac.; distilled to South Africa, 
C'anadiu Portuguese East Africa, Jajniii. Ac 

Goatskins, importcKl from India, C\ipe C'oloriy. Aden, 
Morocco, Unit<‘d State.s, China. Franee. Kg\T>t, Gei- 
inany, Russia. Ac. 

Oodown, the name given to a merehant’s warehtiuse in 
the East. 

Going concern, an undertaking whuii is actually m 
being, and is so treated at the tune of a valuation or 
transfer. 

Gold bonds, bonds U*aring interest jiayahle in tlie gold 
coin of the State issuing them. 

Gold ore, imported from Austnilia, Franee. !Me.\ico, 
Transvaal, Rhodesia. New Zealand, Gold Coast, Ac ; 
gold leaf, from Germany, ^c. 

•Gold point. See Specie Point. 

Good condition, a warranty as to goixls being in n certain 
condition at a certain time ; a u.suol clause in a bill of 
huiirig which .stipulat|PB that theigonds are ship[»ed in 
“apparent giiod condition ” excepts the Sliipowner from 
liability as to efbaffty, and implies only that the goods 
were shipj:^ with the appearance of good condition. 

Good faith, the honest intention with which an act is 
done. ^ 

Good inercflantable quality and condition, in a contract 
regarding goods purchased,* signifies that the govxls 
must lie of average good quality and in normal got>d 
condition. 


Goods, all chattels personal other than things in action 
and money, and in Scotland all corporeal moveables 
except money. 

Goods and chattels, personal property as distinct from 
realty. See Goods. 

Goodwill, that asset of a busines.s which, distinct from 
stock or other assets, consists in the expectation that 
customers will continue to resort there, or clients will 
continue to employ those who continue it. 

Gooseberries, imported from Holland, Belgium, France, 
Ac. 

GoBChens, per cent Consols, named after the first Lord 
Goschen, who converted them from 3 per cents when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Gourde, the dollui of Haiti, nominally worth about 4s. 

Government, the administrative and legislative authority 
of a country ; ai)plied also to the official members of 
the jiarticular l>arty in power. 

Grain, a unit «)f weight eijual to of ^ pound 

avoirdupois. The pound Troy is equal to 5760 grains. 

Gram, or gramme, the unit of weight in the metric 
‘-ystein. repre.senting the weight of a cubic centimetre 
of di.stilled water at its greatest density ; equal to 
15 ■-132 grains. 

Gram, an East Indian plant also called the chick-pea; 
n.sed for fodder and also as a foodstuff ; seeds imported 
from India. 

Grand juiy, a jury of not less tlian twelve nor more than 
twenty-three w'ho hold the preliminar}' investigation 
into crime to decide by a majority whether or not a 
lull of indictment Lshall be preferred before a petty jury. 

Granite, imported f.»-om Channel Islands, Belgium, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Franee. Germany. Ac. 

Grant, transfer of property, conveyance by deed. 

Grapes, imported fnmi Spain, Portugal, Channel Islands, 
Belgium. Ca}>e Colony, Ac. 

Gratis (/. ). free, irivtm away. 

Graving dock, a dr}- doik for the inspection and repair 
of ships. 

Grease, exjKirted to Ku.ssia, Italy, France, Holland, Ger- 
many, ITnited States. Ac. ^ 

Great hundred, a name for 120, used, for instance, in 
i-onnection w ith imported eggs. 

Greenback, a legal tender note issued by the United States 
Government, so named because the back is printed in 
gieen ink 

Gresham’s Law, the name given to the law according to 
which bad money drives good money out of circulation, 
w here good and debased coinage exi.st side by side. 

Grindstones, exjKirted to Russia, Ignited States, Ac^ 

Groats, oats or iither cereal from w'hich the hull or husk 
has lieen removed ; imported from Holland, Ac. 

Gross, total weight or cost; greater than ordinary (e.g. 
negligence); absolute and of its own right; without 
deductions for charges or expenses (as in gross projity. 
applied also to rights over real property not dependent 
on ownership of that property; in numbering, a grofe 
is twelve dozen. 

Ground nnnual {Sc.), an annual burden upon land akin 
to an English ground rent, but without a limit of time; 
similar, but inferior, to a feu duty. 
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Ground rentk the payuient which a j>ersoii makes for the 
rent of ground taken on a building lease. 

Oroundage, payment for apace occupied by a ship when 
in port. 

OuanOy a manure consisting of the excrement of sea-fowl; 
imported from Peru, Belgium. iSeychelles, Iceland, 
Uruguay, Argentina, &c. 

Quaruitee, a contract of suret^’ship. 

Quaranteed stocks, issues of which the interest is guar- 
antees! either by Goveniment, or by the company 
issuing, or by some other comjKiiiy. 

Guard book, an office book into which document-^ such 
as invoices are pasted for reference. 

Guardian, a person appointed to have the control of or 
management of the property of one '»vho through infancy 
or other incajmcity is incajiable of acting on his own 
behalf. A guardian may ajijKiintetl by will or by 
the Court. A guardian ad litan represents uifaiit'- or 
lunatics in any action. 

Guardians of the poor, in England and Wales nu‘Inl)el>^ 
of a Ixmrd of guardians for a pansh or union, wlu' 
administer the pcK>r law. 

Chlild (or Gild), in the Middle Age-s a \ohint.ir\ .ij^>oei:i- 
tion for mutual assistant in trade; the oiigin <*f the 
London Lixery Companies, and the forerunner of a 
modem ChambtT of Commerct* 

Guilder, a name for the Dutch florin, espial to 1,^ $({., 
also called ffuJdcn, 

Guinea pig, term applied t(» a person of titK or mk'uiI 
position who becomes a director not pninarily f«n busi- 
ness ability or financial ([ualiflcation^ 

Gulden. See Guilder. 

Gum arable, obtained from .^'Xeral >pociex .,f aeatia. 
is impKirted chiefly from Egn^t, Nigeria. Poi^ui, India, 
France, French West Africa, M<irou'o, 

Gutta percha, a rublier-like ."uUstance. u>ed in Mimlai 
ways^to rublier; obtiiintni a milk}' .*HMr»*tion fioni 
tree.s in the Malay jKminMiIa .'ind j-oim neigldHiurnic: 
islands and elsexvherc; imported from Venezuela. ^ti ait-^ 
Settlements, British Guiana, Dutch Guiana, Holland. 
Germany, &c. 

H 

His Britannic Majesty. 

His Majesty’s Cu.stonu^. 

H.BLS.,«His Majesty '.'i ship. 

H.P., horse power. 

HWOHT, high water of neap tide^ 

HW 98 T, high water of spring tide-, 
ba., hectare. 

Haberdaabery, expt>rted to many Briti.sh p<»s>e-sions and 
foreign countries. 

Haddocks, expcirted fresh to Germany. Belgium, &c.; 
cured and salted to Greece, France, S}>ain, Italy, ^ 
Turkey, Ac. 

fcaHHftftlciij Ordinary Sbick of the Great North of Scot- ' 
land Railxvay. | 

Haikwan tael. Sc^e Tael. i 

Hair, of oxen, imjKirted from Germany. United States, 
France, Ac.; of goats, from India, Chiak, Ruaaia. Ger- 


I many, Ac.; of horses, from China, Russia, Germany, 

I Belgium. Argentina, Australia, Ac.; iimiiufac*tuivs of 

- hair, from Germany, France, Ac. 

Half-commiasion men, on the Stock Exchange, men who 
introduce business to brokers and receive half the com- 
mission on it. 

I Hall mark, the impress that a public assayer stain[)s 
I u|>oii gold and silver wares, indicating the degn-t of 
; the fineness of the metal, the assay tow^n's> mark, pay- 
ment of duty, date, maker or xvorkman’s mark. 

' Hammeu a term applied where on failure to inei t en 
gugementh on the Stock Exchange an announcement 
to that effect is made, preceded by striking three times 
xxith a mallet on the central box in the building. 

Hams, imiMirted mostly from the United States ami 
Canada. 

Hand, a unit of length, equal to four indies, ustxi in 
stating the height of horse.s. 

Hand, under, an instrument signed but not scuderl. 

Hand and seal, in a deed, the signature and seal of a 
party to it. 

Hard cash, coins as (li^tiiigui^hed from liaiik note.^. 

Hard money, a name for metallic money in the Unitrd 
istate.s, 

Hardwaire, iin|)ortt>JI from GennaiiVt Belgium, Ibnted 
States. France, Ac, exiK>rted to British passt^s-ion-. 
South Ainencii, Ac. 

Haricot Beans, inqMkrted from India, Madagsacar, Ku 
mania. Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Russia, 
It.ily. Ai. 

Hats and bonnets, of bit, im{K>rted from Swit/.erlani!, 
Italy, Germany, France, Ac.; fif straw, from Jtalx, 
France, Switzerland, (.Jermaiiy, Am.; felt hats exjxirtei! 
to (‘.inada and other Britwh |K>8»e««ions Germany, 
Fiance, Holland. Belgium, Ifnited States, Ac.; straxv 
hats to British |x)s.-es.sion.«. Holluiid, United Stato, 
Ac. 

Haulage. (hargr>s riitule hy niilw^ay and similar corn 
panieH for the use of trucks, wagons, Ac., and for 
hauling them. 

Hay, imported from Canada, United States, Ac. 

Hectare, a unit of area m the metric sj»stcm, e<|ual to 100 
ares, or 2 471 items. 

Hectolitre, in the metric system, a unit of capa<‘4ty, 
espial to 100 litres, used chiefly for dry goods; e<pial to 
bushels. 

Heir, the [>erson entitiwi at luw' to succeed to an estat* 
in land on intestacy. 

Heirloom, strictly, oliattels which by castoin de.sc‘* iwF 
with land to the heir, but applies] also to tbow* settlrd 
to follow' the land. 

Heller, a monetary laiit in Aust ^a-Hungary, ecpiat bi one- 
hundn^dth ci a cniwn, or ^^d. ; also called filler. 

Hemp, imported from Philippines, Zealand, Ru.ssia, 
India, Italy, Ac.; hemp yam from It^^ly. Belgium, 
Holland. Russia, Germany, Ac. 

Hereditament, a technical term for real or otln^r pro- 
IMjrty which goes to the heir — land, buildings,' Ac. 

Heriot, in copyhold, a finf consisting of the best beast or 
cliattel on the estate, which the lord can by custom 
demand on alienation of the estate. 
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Heritable (5c.), that which goes to the heir ; distinguished 
trom moveables, which vest in the executor. 

Heritors, in Scotland, proprietors of heritable subjects 
who are liable to parochial assessment for certain 
ecclesiastical burdens. 

HemanOB (Sp.), brothers: used in the style of a firm. 

Herrings, exported fresh to Germany, Holland, &c.; 
cured and salted to German 3 ^ Kussia, United States, 
Belgium, Italy, &c. 

Hhd.. hogshead. 

Hides, imported from Argentina, India, Itul^ Kussia, 
South Afiica, Straits Settlements, Austialia, France, 
British East Africa, &c. 

High seas, the sea beyond the three-mile limit from any 
country’s shores. 

Highway, a way over which the public lias a right of 
passage. 

Hinde Palmer's Act, an Act of Parliament piuv%ed in 
18()9 which abolished the priority of sj»ecialty debts 
over simple contract debts in the administration of the 
estate of a deceased person. 

Hire (Fr., louage; Or., Mietc ; altjuilado ; It., attitto), 
the class of bailment by whicli goculs or services an- 
reiideretl for periodical payment. 

Hire purcha^, a contract uiidt-i w^ic h goods are let for 
hire, with the condition that, payment of a ccrtiiin 
nurnlHirof instalments mukas them tlie pn^ierty of the 
(terson hiring them. 

hi., hectolitre. 

Hock, a light white wine prepared in the Rhine \ alley, 
ihiniKl from Hoehheini ; imported from (ieiTnany. 

Hogshead, a rnea.su#o of capacit}' used for wincN and 
other commo<litie. ; e<|ual to 0.‘{ gallon^ in the ciuse «»f 
\\ me. 

Hold, the hollow interior of a shij» in which eaigt> !■> 
stored. 

Holder for value, a iierson in posscs-sion i>f a negotiable 
instrument, who has gi\en value for it. 

Holder in due course, a holder who ha.s taken a bill of 
exchange, complete and regular on the face of it. under 
the following conditions ; (!) That he In'came tlx- holder 
liefore it was overdue, and without notice of dis- 
honour ; (2) that he trxik it in good faith and for 
value*, and knew of no defect in the title of the jierson 
who negotiated it to him. 

Holding out, conduct by wdiich a person not actually a 
|>artner or agent may be held to have made himst'lf 
liable as one. ' ^ 

• Holograph, a document wholly m the haiidwTiting of the 
maker : by Scots law valid w’ithout witnesses. 

Home Rails, the stock of home railways as a w'hole. as 
distinguished from Foreign Rail.*^ 

Home Use Entry, a Customs document dhed w'hen goods 
liable to duty are^emoved from a w’arehouse for home 
consumpt^n. 

Homologation, in Scotland, approval of a rlefective or 
informal deed, engagement, or obligation so as to make 
it bindif?g. * 

Honey, imported from British West Indies, United 
States, France, Chile, Ac. 

Hong, a Chinese name for a European factory in Canton. 


Honour, to acknowledge by acceptance or payment; of 
a bill of exchange, an acceptance by one not a party. 

Hops, imported from United States, Belgium, Germany, 
&c.; exjxirted to Belgium, Germany, &c. 

Horn, imported from India, Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, France, Germany. 

Horse power (h.p.), the unit in which is measured the 
power of a steam engine or other motive machine, 
being the rate at which 33,000 lb. w'eight is lifted 
1 ft. in 1 min. 

Horses, imported from France, Belgium, Russia, Holland, 
United States, Germany, Italy, &c.; exported to Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, British po.ssessions, &c. 

Hosiery, of wool, imj>orted from Germany, Switzerland, 
France, &c. ; exported to British po.ssessions, France, 
Denmark, Sweden, &c. 

Hotchpot, an account into which various items of an 
estate or fund are brought for the purpose of an equal 
distribution of all gifts or jjortions w’hich have been 
iniulo by a will where it is not intended that they shall 
be taken in addition to shares already held. 

House, a familiar term for the Stock Exchange. 

Hull, the iMjdy of a ship apart from ma3t.s, spars, &c. 

Hypothec {Sc.), security' in favour of a creditor over the 
property of his debtor, or of a landlord for his rent. 

Hypothecation, a sj>ecies of jiledge in which the pledgee 
letains po.ssession of the thing charged, as a charge on 
a ship by lx>ttomry. 

I 

I.C.S., Indian Civil Service. 

ie., ifl <.'<( (Z.), tliat is. namely. 

lOU, I owe 5 'ou ; name of a note acknowledging in- 
debtedness. 

I.T , Indian Territory. 

la. , Iowa. 

l b. , ibid.. contraetioiLs for ibidem (L.), meaning ‘in the 
same place 

Ice. imported mostly from Norway. 

Ida., Idaho. 

Identification, the preliminary required by the Bank of 
England when inserihed or registered stock is trans- 
ferred, the holder or his atti)nie} having to be identified 
by the broker or his clerk. 

111., Illinois. 

Illegality, an unlawful object which w’ill vitiate a con- 
tract 

Immoveables, the term applied to real property and 
leaseholds in Scots and international law^ 

Impersonal accounts, in bookkeeping, accounts wvhich 
relate to thing.s, such as goods, cash, &c., and not to 
persons. 

Implements and tools, imported from Ignited States, 
Germany, Canada, France, &c. ; agricultural imple- 
ments exported to Brazil, many British possessions, 
&c.; other implements and tools to Russia, SoijJh 
America, many British possessions, Ac. 

Import duties, duties, either revenue or protective, im- 
posed on goods at the port of entry, as opposed to 
excise duties levied on home productions. 
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Imports, a general term applied to goods brought into 
a country, as opposed to exports, those which are sent 
out. 

Impost, a tax, especially one upon an article of oonsump- 
tion. 

Impound, to place documents in security for further 
reference, as by order of a judge. 

Imprest system, a system of keeping petty cash under 
which the person responsible for keeping it receives a 
certain sum at the outset and is paid monthly the 
exact amount of his outlays during the month. 

In ballast, said of a ship lea\*ing a port without cargo, 
but with some heavy material to make it stable. 

In case of need, W'ords on a bill of exchange along with 
the name of a party to whom a holder may resort in 
the event of the bill being dishonoured. 

In esse (Z.), actually in being, as opposed to in possc^ 
that which may be. 

In extenso (Z.), at full length. 

In forma pauperis (Z.), in the character of a (K>or person ; 
a procedure by which a person of no means may appear 
in Court without payment of the usual fees and with 
the free assistance of solicitor and counsel. 

In loco parentis (Z.). in the place of a parent. 

In personam (Z.). a personal action ; an action agaiiLst a 
person and not against his pro^terty. 

In posse (Z.), in possibility, as opposed t(» tn es{if (in 
being). 

In re (Z.), in the matter of: a general headinu introducing 
a subject or name of an action. 

In rcm (Z.), a claim or action again^^t the .su})ject matter 
instead of against the person, as a right against a 
ship. 

In statu quo (Z.), in the previous jiosition, unaltered. 

In transitu (Z.), in course of tranMt; goiKl.s which ha\e 
been dispatched but have not reached the consignee or 
his agent. 

Incdioato instrument, a document not legally romplctid. 

Income, earned or unearned. Income is so divided for 
the purpose of tax, the former, if under £‘2000, l^ing 
assessed at a lower rate than the latter — income de- 
lved from rents, profits, or interest on investments. 

Income a tax levied on all persons enjo3'ing an in- 
come above a certain amount. 

Inconvertible currency, paper currency which is not con- 
vertible on presentment into gold. 

Incorporated accountant, a member of the Society of 
Accountants and Auditors. 

Incorporation, the act of forming a corporation or com- 
Pany- 

Incocporeu property, property of a non -visible kind, 
such as reversions, remainders, Ac. 

Increment, natural growth in value. Unearned incre- 
ment is applied chiedy to the increase in the value of 
land not due to the proprietor’s exertion »r expenditure 
but nevertheleas enjoyed by him. 

Inerement duty, a duty first imposed by the Finance 
"Act of 1909 on the increat value of lands not due 
to the owner’s efforts. 

Ind.^ Indiana. 

Indemnity, compensation for lass; a dipcnment given. 


usually by deed, to secure a person from liability for 
any act or omission. 

Indent, a classified order for goods sent from a foreign 
merchant to a home merchant. 

Indenture, a deed made between two or more parties. 

Index, an alphabetical key to the contents of a book; 
necessary in the chief commercial liooks. 

Index number, a number denoting the level of any 
measurable thing, sucli as prices, employment, wages, 
Ac., at a given time as compared with the level of the 
same Jhing at a fixed standard tjme: useful in 
economic and political investigation. 

Indiambber. See Rubber. 

Indictment, the written accusation of crime against a 
jierson found and presented by a grand jury. • 

Indigo, a blue dyestuff obtained from a plant native to 
the East Indies, now also manufactured chemically; 
ini^xirted from India, Salvador, Germany, Ac. 

Indirect taxation, taxation which can be passed on by 
the ])erson a8ses.sed to others; for example, im{K>rt 
duties. , 

Indorsee, u ])ersoii whon^a bill or similar document is 
indorsed. 

Indorsement, the act of writing or what is written on 
the Imck of an instrument. 

Indorser, one who indyses a bill or other document. 

Industrial disease, a disease contracted by a workman 
in the course of his employment which gives hmi a 
right to eompensation a.s for an accident. 

Industrial dispute, a di.spute arising in an industry 
l>ctween ma-stor and men as to wages or other eoif- 
ditions of lalaiur. 

Industrials, st(x*ku or .sharers in companies engaged in 
manufactunng or coininerrial enterprises. 

Infant, a |>erscm under the age of twenty-one ; cannot be 
iMmiid on a contract except for nettjsRaries ; sues by 
his next fneiid and defends an action by a guardian 
appointed by the Court. 

Infeftment (•S'c.), the act of giving {lossession of real 
propc-rtj' ; also the instriiinent which evidences the act. 

Ingot, a liar of metal. 

Inhabited house duty, a tax payable on inhabited houses, 
first imjx>sed in 1851 in lieu of window tax. 

Inhibition {Sc.), a prohibition at the instance of a 
creditor, preventing a debtor from doing anything to 
alienate any of bis property to the detriment of the 
creditor. ^ 

Injunction, a writ i.HSued a Court restraining or order- 
ing an act; interim (until the hearing of a cause), or#, 
perpetual. The Scottish equivalent is interdict. 

Inland revenue, a department of the Civil Service con- 
oemed with death duties, exc^^, stamps, Ac, *■' 

Inner House (Gr.), the second division of the Court of 
Session. e* ^ 

Inquest, an inquiiy, especially by a coroner,^into a death. 

Inscribed stock, stock of which the owner is registered. 
The transfer must be entered upon the books, and for 
this purpose the pAiprietor or his attorney ibust attend 
at the place where the lustration is effected. 

Insolvency, inability to meet one’s obligations, not neces- 
sarily resulting in bankruptcy. 
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Inst., institute; also in dates for instant^ denoting the 
current month. 

Instalinentf a payment on account, or a part payment. 

Instanter {L.)y immediately. 

Instrument, a written document of any kind embodying 
a contract or declaring a right. 

Instruments and apparatus, other than electrical, im- 
port€*d from United States, Germany, fFrance, Bel- 
gium, Italy, &c.; exported to many foreign countries 
and British possessions. 

Insurable interest, the sufficient interest in property 
which is recognized by law as giving a person a right 
to insure it. 

Insurance or assurance (/*r., assurance; O., Versichcr- 
uiTg; 6]p., seguro; Jt., asaicurazione), a ctintract under 
which one party undertakes to indemnify another 
against loss if a certain event should happen, or to pay 
a certain sum of money at a stipulated time, in con- 
sideration of the payment of a periodical sum called 
a premium. 

Int., interest. 

Inter alia {L.), among other things. 

Inter se (A.), between themselves, mutual. 

Interbourse securities, serurities negotiable in vanous 
countrie.s ^iid at fixed rates of ^•wliange. 

Interdict ('Sc.), injuneiion. » 

Interest {Fr„ interet; O., Zinsen ; intcres; It., in- 
t‘Tesse), m<»ney paid for the loan <*f money <tr by agree- 
ment on a debt due. 

Interest warrant, an order for payment of interest on 
certain ehusHiS of stoek. 

Interim, in the meantime, for part of the time, as an 
interim dividend. 

Interlocutor {Sr.\ the written judj^rnent of a ("omt. 

Interlocutory, in an action, a stej) in tljf‘ j(reliminary 
Udnre trial. 

International market, the market <»n the Stock E\- 
ohange in international .securities. 

Interpleader, an action in which tln^ riuht is tried when 
two persons (dairn to be entitled t(» gowls in the hands 
of a third party, \^ho interfdeads for his own relief. 

Interrogatory, m an action, a WTittc-n (piestion adminis- 
tered by leave by one party to another to be answered 
on tmth. 

Intestate, said of a person dying without having made a 
will. 

. Intimidation, the act of preventing a jHirson from doing 
w’hat he wishes by puttiij||^ him in fear of harm, or 
► compelling him to do what he would not otherwise do. 

Intra vires (Z.), within the powers (of a Ixxly) : i*pjK)st*d 
to vltra vires. 

Inv., invoice. . v • 

Inventory, a list or schedule of goods wdfti description. 

Investment, moifcy^ut to use in such a way as to yield 
an annual^tum. 

Investor, one who buys and sells on the Stock Exchange 
the liest, 08 opposed to speculative, securities. 

Inviidble tbiports and exports, the material advantages 
in trade which are not r^resented by actual goods 
passing, and including in the case of Britain amounts 
earned as freight, interest on capital invested abroad 


and other expenditure abroad, trade expenditure and 
remuneration for various other services earned abroad. 

Invoice {Fr., facture; (r'., Faktura; Sp., factura; /f., 
fattura), an account sent by the seller of goods to the 
buyer setting forth particulars of the goods sold and 
the prices charged. 

Invoice Book, in bookkeeping, the book which contains 
the record of goods purchased by the firm ; also called 
Bought Day Book and by other names. 

Ipso facto {L.), from the fact itself. 

Iron, pig, imported from Sweden, Germany, Spain, Hol- 
land, &c.; exported to .Tapan, France, Italy, Germany, 
United States, Canada, Australia, Sweden, Russia, 
Belgium, Holland, &c. 

Iron, wrought, iviported from Belgium, Sweden, Ger- 
many, &c. ; exported to Bntish possessions. South 
America, &c. 

Iron castings and forgings, imported from Germany, 
United States, &c. 

Iron ore. imjKirted from Spain, Algeria, Sweden, Norw'ay, 
Greece, Tuni.s, France, Russia, Newfoundland, »fcc.; a 
little exjiorted. 

Irredeemable, ajiplied to stock in connection with which 
there l^ no right to claim repayment of the purchase 
money. 

Isinglass, a substance prepared from the swimming- 
bladders of \arioiis fish, csjiecially the sturgeon: used 
in confectionery, brewing, &c.; irnjiorterl from India, 
Straits Settlt*ment,s Brazil, Japan, &c. 

Issue. (1) desci ndaiits of a settler or te.stator; (2) the 
(pje.‘>,tion> which are the subject‘< of trial; (‘3) profits 
;in‘'ini: from an estate. 

Issue Department. (»ne of the two departments of the 
Bank of England, as recjuired by tlie Bank Charter 
Act. 

Issue par. the pric e at whicVi stocks or .shares are issued. 

Ivory, imported from Belguiin, Egj’pt, British East 
Africa, United States, Germany, India, &c.; vegetable 
iNory, prepared from ceitain South American palm 
tiees from Ecuador, Germany, Colombia, &c. 


J.P., Justice of the Peace in a county or Ixirough. 

Jerquer, tlie Cu.^tonlH officer who boards vessels and 
searches for dutiable articles. 

Jetsam, wreckage remaining under the water. 

Jettison, the tlirowing over of a part of a cargo to pre- 
serve the rest. 

Jewellery, imjjorted from Austria-Hungary^ Germany, 
France, &c.; exported to British possessions, Argen- 
tina, United State.s, &c. 

Jobber, one who buys or sells stock or shares for a quick 
profit, dealing not wdth the public but with brokers. 

Jobber's turn, the middle price between the jobber’s 
citfer to buy and his offer to sell. 

Johnniea the shares of the Johannesburg ConsolidalPed 
Investment Company. 

Joint, that which is shared by more persons than one, 
u.sually passing to the survivor or survivors on the death 
of anyone. 
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Joint and soveral, ownership or liability which is either 
separate or joint, in the case of debtors at the discre- 
tion of the creditor. 

Joint stock company {Fr., societe anonyme; Ak- 
tiengesellschaft; Sp.^ sociedad })or acciones or anonima; 
7f., societa anonima), a com^mny incorporated under 
the Companies (Consolidation) Act, in which tlie 
capital is supplied by s<*veral i)eople in the form of 
6ti>ck or shares. 

Jointure, a provision made by a husliond for his wife by 
way of a charge on the estate. 

Journal, an important Ijook in s<^nie systems of lM>ok- 
keeping, esj>ecially on the Continent, but not now 
much used in Britain. It serves as an intermediaU* 
l)Ook between the books of origini^l entr^' and the 
ledger. 

Journeyman, an artisan who has completod Ins ap- 
prentic*esbip. 

Jr., junior. 

Judgment, the decret‘ of a Court of JiK^tice **rilLniig 
payment of money or otherwise. 

Judgment creditor, a person wlio has ha<l judgment 
given in his favour in an action for retovery of a debt 
or for damages. 

Judgment debtor, a debtor who has had judiTTuent 
against him ordering him to pay. 

Judicial factor, in Scotland, an ofhetT ajtp..inte'l by a 
Court to look after estates or intervst.'> which havt* 
not a capable owner or adminij'iratoi oi an uiuler 
litigation. 

Judicial rent, the rent which is tixtHl by a Court, us in 
Scotland and Ireland by the Land Court 

Judicial trustee, a trustee appointed by the Court. 

Jun., junior. 

Jury, a lx>dy who are in a cnil or cimunal «.a.>e im- 
panelled and sw’om to find a >erdict. 

Jute, ii](jp<>rted almost entirely from India; jvte tjarn 
from Belgium, France, Gennany, Ifollaiid ; jvU hia/m- 
faetures from India mainly; jutc i\port«d 

Brazil Portugal Belgium, Argtmtina, Holland, (ier- 
i^ny, Ignited States, Spain, &c. ; jute vuDtufurt urt 
ex]K>rted to United States, Canada, Argentina, Norwaj , 
Sw'eden, India. &c. 

K 

Kaffirs, shares of South African Land and Investment 
Companies. 

Kangaroos, shares in West Australian Mining and Land 
Coippai^ils. 

E^ub., Kansas. 

Elapok, or vegetable doicn, prepared from a Dutch Ea.Ht 
Indian tree; imj>orted to a limited extent for stuffing 
purpo.ses. 

Kartel, a trust formed lietween rival traders. 

Kauri. See Kotcrie. 

Kbelage, a toll on every vessel entering a p^irt. 

Kentledge, permanent ships* ballast, usually of weighty 
suVjstancea such as pig-iron. 

kg., kilogram. 

KhakiB, the South African War Loan. 


KieBriguhr, an infusorial earth used in the manufacture 
of dynamite ; imported mostly from Cermany. 

Iril., kilometre. 

Kilderkin, a measure of capacity for certain liquids, &c., 
eijual to 18 gallons or half a barrel 
Elilo., kilogram. 

Kilogram, in the metric system, a thousand grams, etjual 
to 2*2 lb.; Sfteii abbreviated kilo. 

Kilometre, in the metric system, a thousand metres, 
equal to ‘C21 of a mile. 

Kind, parent in, payment in goods or c(>mm(Hlitie«> 
instead of cash : illegal under the Truck Acts in le- 
sjiect of wages. 

Kite, applied to the s^'stematic issue of accommmlation 
billh for siiecuhitive purposes, 
km , kilometre. 

Knock-out, an agreement lietw'eeu dealers at an auction 
sale not to bid against each other, and, it may l>e, to 
hold a private sale afterwards amongst themselves to 
dispoHc^of lots purcha.‘-t‘d by any. 

Knot, a nautical imle,*e(|ual to yards. 

Knubs and husks, the covering of .silk cocoons, im 
ported for working up in tlie silk factorie.H. 

Kopeck, a Russian n^>ney of account, equal to of a 

rouidc, or alxmt a farthing. « 

Kowrie gum, or kauri a gum pn paretl fnmi a New 
/fiilund j)ine; im|K>rtt*d from New Zealand and AH'* 
tralia. 

Elran. a Persian money unit u prt-,cnttKl by a silver coin, 
valued at i'Hd. ^ 

Krone, the Austrian cnovn, etjual to \0d, 

Ky.. Keutucl:y. * 

L 

£. jHiunds sterling 
L/C, letter of cTiflil. 

£E, Eg>’ptian J>ound.'^. Tin Egyptian ]Hmnd is equal to 

£1. 0.S ry\d. 

L.S , focus stgif/i {£.), the plan* f(W if stal <in .i ducii- 
nient). 

£, B. d., Libm\ snUdi, denarii, jmunds, shillings, |►ence. 
£T, Turkish jHmnd.-^. The Turkish jHiund i« equal to 
18,s. O'OtMf/ 

h. & N.W.R., lymdon and North-Western Railway. 

L & S.W.R , D»ndon and S<mth- Western Railway. 

L. & Y.R., Lanca>hire and Yorkshire Railway. « 

L B. & S.C.R., London. Bi^i^hton, and ^outh Coast Rail- 
vv av’. 

La., lA>uisiaiia. 

Labour exchange, an office e.stabliAhed under the ^Board 
of Tra<le for the •pur|>o8e uV receiving applicatitms, 
advertising vacancit*ft, and suppl^yiiig candidate.s for 
employment. * 

Lac (lakh), an Indian term for 100,000; a‘t'd especially 
for a lac of rufiees, equal to £6066, 13«, id. 

Laches, delay in do^ng anything^or puntuii^ a right, 
which may divest a person of his right or remedy. 
Lading, Bill of. See Biff tff Lading. 

Lady Day, a quarter day in England and Ireland, Marcli 
25th. 
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wreckage sunk in the sea attached to a buoy. 

Laissez faire, the doctrine of non-interference by Gov- 
ernment in matters of trade, to a strict application of 
which even such legislation as the Factory Acts would 
be opposed ; complete freedom of action in trade. 

Lakh. See Lac. 

Lam e duck, a defaulter on the Stock Exchange. 

Tiammaa lands, meadow land in private oc^pation until 
after the gathering of the crops on Old Lammas Day, 
12th August, after which the land is thrown ojien to 
pasturage or»f(^r use by commoners. • 

Lamps and lanterns, other than electric, imixirtcd from 
United States, Germany, France, &c. 

Land certificate, u certificate issueil to the landowner by 
the Land Registry. 

Land nationalization, the doctrine that private owner- 
ship in land is opposed to public interest, and that the 
State should acquire the land and l>e the oidy landlord. 

Land Registry, the office where land transfers are regis- 
tered under the Land Transfer AjCt, or the Middle^ev 
and Yorkshire Registries Acts. 

Land t-Ax, an annual ta.x charged on land j^ayahle by 
the owner unless it h/is l>een redeemed. 

Land values, the values put upon land for tlie purposes 
i»f duty. ^ ^ 

Land waiter, a C’usiom^ ofliee’^who examines dutiable 
go(Kls on imixirtation and also ehecks exjxirts. 

Landing account, the account i.ssuc<l by a dock or ware- 
house projjiietor slaoviiig particulars and weight of 
cargo ex nhip. 

Landing book, a liook from >\hich landing accounts arc 
made up. 

TAnding weight, m eight of a sluj» ^ cargo at tlu* time (*f 
lieing removed from the .shij). 

Landlord, the jHa'son who gnints a tenancy t(> am»tlur, 
called a lessor when tin* tenancy is for a term of year>^. 

Lapse, failure, as of a legacy through the death of the 
hgatee Ixdore the testator, or tlirough n<»n-\Norking, in 
tht^ ca$e of a iMitcnt. 

l«arceny, theft; the unlawful taking of pro|HTty with 
intent to deprive the rightful owner. 

Lard, a fat obtained from jugs, im|x>rted from Umtod 
States, Canada, Cliinii, Deninaik, &c. ; e\jH>rtid to 
Fnuicc, British West Africa, South Afruui, &c. 

Lascar, an Indian seaman einjdoyed on ships trading to 
the East. 

Lfst, an old unit of meiusurement, originally deinXing 
a load; in regUrcl to hijj^^s, it means 12 dozen; in 
> regard to w'ool, 12 .sacks; and so on. 

yAtiTi Union, a monetary union founded in ISbo. now 
comprising France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Greece. The unit is ^he franc or a com of 

equal value. * 

Law agent (6’c.),^ Itwyer, including writers to the signet, 
solicitor8,^nd procurators in the Sheriff Court. 

Law Merchant, that part of English law w'hich governs 
commercial transac^ons; originally founded on the cus- 
toln of%ierchants of all nations, now often emlxxiied 
in codifying Acts of Parliaftient. 

Lay days, the days allowed by a charter party for a ship 
to load or unload. 


L a z a r etto, a building in some foreign seaports in which 
imported goods are subjected to fumigation. 

Lb., pound avoirdupois. 

Lead ore, imported from Australia, Peru, Colombia, 
France, Germany, &c.; exported to Belgium, &c.; piy 
and sheet lead from Spain, Australia, United States, 
Mexico, India, Germany, &c.; piy lend exported to 
Russia, Canada, France, East Indies, Argentina, 
United States, &c. ; lead manufactures to India, 
Canada, Japan, Ceylon. Argentina, Ja\a, &;c. 

Leakage, the allow^ancc made for waste of liquors from 
casks, &c.; in general, a loss from a business unex- 
plained by the books. 

Leasehold, lands, houses, &c.. held for a fixed term on 
jiayment of an annual rent. 

Leather, imixirted undressed from I'mted State.^, India, 
Australia, Germany, Canada, &,c. : dn^sed from United 
States, (xermany, France, Canafla, &c. ; varnished, 
japanned, nr cnamclUd from Germany, &c.; undressed, 
exported to France. Germany, United States, Belgium, 
&(.; dressed to France, Germany, United States, 
Canaria, Holland. Russia. India, &c. ; larntshed, ja- 
jKi lined, or enainel/td to Ttal}', &c. 

Ledger ( Fr.. grand -In re ; (/., H.iuptbuch ; JSp ., libro may«)r, 
Jt., libro maestro), in Ixinkkeeping, tlie chief book of 
account, to wbich are transferred all entries made in 
book> of original entry, such as the Day Book, tlie 
Iinuu-e Book, Ca--h B«)()k, &c. A Viusiness of any 
si/e usually k'ep- several ledgers of diffeient kinds. 
L<H)se-leaf and card ledgers an now in extensive use. 

Lee side, the sheltered side ; the side opposite to that 
fioiii which till wind is blowing. 

Leeds, tin. Ordinary Stock of the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway. 

Leeman’s Act, tlie Act of lSt)7 which made contracts 
foi the sale of Bank .shares void unless the mimliers 
of the .shares sold were inserted in the contract. 

Leeway, the distance to which a ship is driven but of her 
true course to leeward, i.e. towards the direction in 
which tlie wind is blowing. 

Legacy, a gift by will of personal projx^rty; ma^' be 
ijcmraf, a gift given out of any part of the esftvte ; 
'tpccitic. ix named article; deinonst ratin', when pa^^able 
out of a sj)ecitied fund , ui cumidutirc, wlien intended 
to be taken in addition to some other gift rather than 
.sub'^titutionall v . 

Legacy duty, a duty p.iyal)le by a legatee according to 
the amount of the legacy and his relationship to the 
testator. » 

Legal estate, the actual title at law, a.s oj^xxsed to the 
Uaieficial interest which a person may havt^ii ^ijuity. 

Legal tender, a tender of payment in the current com of 
the realm; gold currency to any amount, silver to the 
extent of £2, and copjier to the extent of l.s. 

Legitim {Sc.), or hairn.s' part, the right of children to 
succeed to one - third of the personal estate of the 
father. ^ 

Lemons, limes, and citrons, imported from Italy, Spain, 
&c. 

Lentils, imported from India, Russia, &c. 

Leos. the stock of the Leojxildiiia Railway Company. 
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Lepton (p2., lepta), the Greek equivalent of the French 
centime, one-hundredth of a drachma. 

Lesion <<Se.), such injury or dur^ sustained by a minor 
or person of weak capacity as will entitle him to avoid 
a deed which he has executed. 

Lessee, lessor, the person to whom is granted and the 
person who grants a lease for a term of years. 

Letter book, the press copy book in which letters are 
copied. 

Letter of allotment, a letter to an applicant for shares 
in a company intimating allotment either of the full 
number applied for or of a pro rata projM>rtion. It is 
subject to stamp duty. 

Letter of chai^. a memorandum to a lianker intimating 
that certain bearer securities have l>;*en dejiosited with 
him to cover an advance made by him. It is subject 
to stamp duty. 

Letter of credit, a letter addressed by one per^sm to 
another re<juesting him to give credit to a third jterxm, 
the bearer. 

Letter of indemnity, a formal letter sent to a com{i.iny 
by a shareholder who has lost share certificates, <b'i- 
dend warrants, or any other such documents indem- 
nifying the company against any loss <»r detriment in 
the event of their issuing frCvsh documents to him in 
place of the missing ones. 

Letter of indication, the letter curried as a nuans of 
identification by the j>erson in whose favour a letter 
of crerlit or circular note is issued. 

Letter of introduction, a letter given by a hus^K■‘^^s firm 
to a jverson to introduce him to another }>erson or 
firm and c^ommend him to their favourablt n ccption. 

Letter of regret, a letter sent by a company to an ap])h- 
cant for shares regretting inability to all«*t -.hare.-. 

Letter of renunciation, form of transfer of right which a 
sharehtilder has to jiarticipate in an issue of new share'«. 

Letters of administration, the formal grant i>y the Pro- 
liate Court enabling a person to administer the estate 
of a deceased. 

Letters patent, a writing under the Great Seal <»f the 
Sovereign conferring a right, privilege, <*r title u|X)n a 
pSrson tir corporation, e.g. the grant of a patent. 

Len {pi. lei), the Rumanian efjuivalent of the franc. 

Lev {pL leva), the Bulgarian equivalent of the franc, 
equal to 100 stiitinki. 

Liabilities (Fr., passif; 6'., Pasaiva; Sp., jlisivo; Iu 
paasivita), the obligations of a trading firm as opjjo^*d 
to its*a88ets. 

Libel, defamation by writing. 

Licence, anrauthorit}' to do a given act without confer- 
ririif jCnght of prf>pt‘rty. 

Licorice. See Liquoriee. 

Lien, the right to retain gowls until payment i.s made for 
charges in respect of them. 

Life annuity, an annuity jiayable during tlie life of the 
jierson entitled to it. 

Life estate (or interest), an estate w'hich endures for the 
life of the person entitled or of another person. 

Liferent, in Scotland, the right of a holder of an estate 
to the use and enjoyment of it during his life. 

Light locomotive, a vehicle under 13 Sons in.n^eight 


propelled by mechanical power, not used for drawing 
more than one vehicle. It must not, as a rule, emit 
• smoke or visible vapour. 

Light railway, a railway or tramway constructed under 
the Act of 1896. 

Lighterage, a charge for carrying goods in lighters. 

Lighterman, a man employed on a lighter or barge, a 
large, open, flat-bottomed boat used for conveying cargo 
to or from tlie ship’s side. 

Lime, a fruit akin to the lemon. See Lemam. 

Lime and lemon juice, imjiorted from the West Indies, 
Italy, &c. 

Limestone, imported from Belgium, &c. 

Limit, the price fixed by a customer at which a brojter is 
instruettid to o|)en or close a bargain, or the amount 
iiM*d by a banker for iiii overdraft. 

Limitation of actions. By certain statutes, of 1624, 
1833, and 1874, limitation in respect of time is impost-d 
iijHm the bringing of actions. An action on an ordi- 
nary contract must lie brought within six years ; if the 
cNUitruct is by deed,* within twenty years; and an action 
in connection with the right to land, within twelve 
years. 

Limited, the word vv^iich mast be added to the name of 
evtry limite<I liability coinjianv, and mie*t apjiear on 
Jill Its documents, &c. 

Limited and reduced, the words which for a certain 
time may Ik? requireti by the Court to be used with the 
name of a conqjany whose capital has Vieen WTitten 
down. 

Limited liability, the principle under which a share- 
holder’s liability in resjK'ct of a ^:*oriK)ration (kf which 
ho is a shareludder is liinit(?d to the nominal amount 
of hi.s shares or guarantee. 

Limited owner, an owner with only a life interest in 
land. 

Limited partner, a jiartner under the Limitetl Partner- 
-hip Act of who siiliscnlies capital to a busmf.ss 

without having an active share in management <»r 
direction, and whoso liability ia limited in the c.as<‘ of 
failure. 

I Line, a nuTiio uised for the flt*et of .steamers of any .single 
shipping company. 

Linen yam, inqKvrted from Belgium, France, Austria- 
Hungfiry, Germany, Russia, Ac.; exported to Ger- 
many, United State.H, Belgium, Holland, Egypt, Sjiain, 
Portugal, Ac.; linen manufacture.*) from BeJgi,. . ’ 
France:, Germany, Ja{vaw> Switzerland, Denmark, Ac.; 
to United States, Canada, Australia, India, Germany,*' 
Argentina, Ja)>an, Cuba, Brazil, Ac. 

Link, in land surveying, the hundredth [lart of a^chain, 
e<jual to 7 '92 inches 

Linseed cake, a feedingstuff for animals prepared by 
expressing the oil from the seeds fla^x ; imported from 
the United States, India, Russia, Canada, Germany, 
j Argentina, Spain, Ac. 

Xdnseed oil, prejiaretj, from flax ae^, used extensively in 
the arts, especially as a vehicle for paints; imported 
from Belgium, Holland^’ Germany, France, Ac.; ex- 
ported to Australia, Brazil, Canada, New Zealand, 
I'nited States, Ac. 
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^ Liqueure, alcoholic liquors consisting of spirits sweetened 
and flavoured ; include Benedictine, cura^nio, mara- 
schino, kirschwasser, &c.; imported from France, Ger? 
many, Russia, United States, Holland, Austria- 
Hungary, &c. 

Liquid assets, cash or other assets immediately realiz- 
able in cash. 

Liquidated damages. See Damages. * 

Liquidation, the winding up of a company or buaineas ; 
generally, the realization of an estate. 

Liquidator, thoi person appointed to carry out She wind- 
ing up of a company, or of an estate or business. 

Liquorice, the sweet root of a South European and 
Levantine plant, used in medicine, for sweetening pur- 
poses, &c. ; imported from Asiatic Turkey, Italy. 
Frainx*, &c. 

Lira {pL lire), the Italian eijuivalcnt for the fninc; e(|ual 
to 100 centesimi. 

Litre, in the metric system, the unit of capacity, equal 
to 1000 cubic centimetres, or TJO |Jint^. 

Little Chathams, Arbitration OiJinary SiocT of iIh' 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 

Livery companies, tiie ancient guil<ls or conq^ames of 
the City of London. 

Llama, a ,^umll camel-liko animal ort’eiii. winch supjdn*^ 
a useful kind of woVlT • 

Lloyd's, the U'jiding jcssociutmii <*f marin** umlerwntei.s, 
R<*yal Exchange, Loiulon, acct-jiting risks not a^. a 
corjKjration Init by it.*< indiNidual iiuiiiIkts. A.s an 
association it (‘(Elects and distiihutts manne intilli- 

« 

genre, inaintain.s .signal stations, and i.ssiits important 
publications. • 

Lloyd's bonds, a ktnd of security cmplo}ed by lailuay 
and similar coinpunicft to lK>rrow uioiuy: j>o named 
from the liarnsler who devised them. 

Lloyd's Register of British and Foreign Shipping, an 
as.stK?iation which ins|H*cts merchant and >aihls 

durinL: construction for classificatum, boM-. ''Urvt \^ bn 
damages, sujhtmscs tests anchors and chains, 
miixinuiin load-lines, and piiblislies annually IJoijil .s 
AVv/.^/rr IhHtk and Lloyd's /lit/istir } orht.-^. 

Load-line, the mark on each side of a ship rcquin-d b> 
the Merchant Shipping Act to indicate the inaxiinuni 
depth of aubmersiou. 

Lobsters, imjxn'ted ctuined from Canada, Newfoundland, 
Tinted States, &c. 

ffaMkage, the works of a lock, the ri.se and fall of water 
there, or the lodk tolls. ^ 

•Lockout (Fr., fermeture; lA, Aussperrung; 5y).. cierre: /A, 
lockout), the action of an employer in shutting down 
xvorks when in disagreement with his einj»lovees. 

Locomotive, the light o-^neavy vehicle wdiich under regu- 
lations may be used on the roads; a^railway engine. 
Jiaibcay locotfht^'es exported to India, Argentina. 
France, 1|)iilippines, Australia, Brazil, &c.; 7-<Hid hco- 
motires to Germany, Argentina, Australia, &e. 

Locum tenons (L.), liff^rally, **hold^ng a place"; one who 
is "temporarily discharging the duties of another jierson. 

Locul sigilli (A), usually extracted L.S., the place of 
the seal ; the place in a document where the seal must 
be affixed. 


Locust beans, the edible jiods of a leguminous tree 
grown in the Mediterranean countries; imported from 
Cyprus, Portugal, Asiatic Turkey, Algeria, Italy, &c. 

Logbook, the official Ixiok supplied by the Board of 
Trade, in which the master of practically every Ibitish 
ship must enter specific matters jis tliey occur on rho 
voyage*. 

Logwood, a red dyew’ood from Central America and tlu 
Wc'.t Indies; imported from Ilayti, Mexicr>. Biitish 
We.st Indies, Briti.sli Honduras, &c. 

Lombard Street, the term a]»phed to tin* London money 
market, es}>e(*ially in Ikigebot's famous Uiok. 

"Long", applied to tlie liolding of stock by bulls, com- 
jiarcd Avith .short in irspeit of bear^-. 

Long firm, a rnctjiod of swindling by two or more ob- 
taining goods on credit liy false references and disposing 
of the goods without jiaying for them. 

Loose-leaf system, a sy^tem of Ijnokkeeping by means 
of lx>ok.s having removable leaNe*' instead of the usual 
bound book>. 

Lord Advocate, the principal law oflicer of the Crown in 
.Si‘<»il.in<l 

Lord Chancellor, the head of tin Kngli-h (or Iri.sh) 
.ludnuirA. ainl Speake r of the llou^j of Lords. 

Lord Chief Justice, in England, the head of tlu eommon 
law side of tile IJigli Court of .lu'^tica ; iiiddie the 
Lord Chancellor, he is not a paity man. 

Lord Ordinary {Sc.), a judge of tlu Court of N.-s.-sion. 

Lost or not lost, a clause in a marine insurance polity to 
co\er tlu* contingency where, unkiunvn to the owner. 
goii(K may have already been lost at the time^he polu y 
is effected. 

Lottery, a game of chance ; a method of distribution of 
]>rizes and awards, illegal in Britain under the Lottery 
Act e\(M‘pt as reganls art unions: adojited by many 
foreign goxernnients for the distribution of cash bonuses 
drawn for peruidieally on stock. 

Ltd., liniitetl. ‘ ^ 

Lumber. American term for timber. 

Lump freight, freight payalile in a lump sum. and not 
at so much per ton. «Jtc. 

Lunatic, a person who for a time is out of his mini, 
distinct from an ubot , his contract is valid during a 
lucid interval. 

M 

M., iVIonsieiir, the French cquivaknt of ]Mr. 

M.AI , Magister in Arte Iiigeiiiaria (Z.). ^Master of 
Engin(*cring. 

M.Com., Master of Commerce. i 

m d, months after date. ^ • 

M.Eng . Masti'r of Engineering. 

Member of tlie Institute of Grocers. 

Mcnilier of the Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

M.I.M.E , Mcinher of the Institute of Mining Engineers. 

M.I.Mech.E., Member of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers. > 

Meml^er of the Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. 

M.InBt.C.E., Member of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers. 
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Member of the Institution of Mining En- 
gineers. 

Member of the Institute of Journalists. 

M.B.. Midland Railway. 

m/s, months after sight. 

Member of the Sanitary Institute. 

Hacaroni, a pre^iaration of wheaten flour paste in the 
form of long pipes, other varieties being known as 
vermicelli and spaghetti; imported from Italy, France, 

Machine tools, imported from United States, Gennany, 
&c. 

Machinezy belting, imported from Germany, Uolhmd, 
United States, Norway, &c.; exported to Russia, 
India, South America, Germany, ^Egypt, Rumania, 
South Africa, United States, Canada, &c. 

Mackerel, exported /resA to Fnince, Belgium, &c.; cvrtd 
to United States, &;c. 

Made bill, a foreign bill sent by a provincial drawer 
to a London correspondent and endorsed by lum. 

Mahogany, imported from West Afrira. Hon- 

duras, Cuba, Umted Statex, Germany, Mexic<-. lla\ti, 

&c. 

Mail order, a system of trading by post, soliciting orders 
from and supplying goods direct to indiMdiud cus- 
tomers. 

Mails, Mexican Railway Ordinary Stock. 

Maintenance, the illegal act of one who ha> no interest 
in the subject matter of an action and finds numty or 
assistance for its prosecution. 

Maize, or Indian corn, imi»orted from Rumania, United 
States. Russia, Argentina, Canada, Ninth Africa, 
Bulgaria, India, &c.; maize meal exported to tieriiuvny, 
Ireland, Holland, Sweden, &c. 

Maker, a person who signs a pr<unis.soiy note « ngaging 
to pay it. 

Making a price, a jobber's quotation for buying and 
selling 

Making-np day, same os Contamjo day (([.v.). 

Making-np price, on the London Stock Exchani^e, the 
settling price fixed at Hi p.m. on Contango day. 

Mall fide {L.), in bad faith. 

Malicious proseention, the taking of criminal proceedings 
against a person without reasonable and probable cause. 

Malt, prepared from barley by .sproutintr and drying 
in kilns; used chiefly in brewing; imported from 
Germany, &c.; ex|K)rted t<t Holland, South Africa, 
Australia, kc. 

Man., Manitoba. 

Manager, a jiersfm appointed by a company to manage 
its or by a proprietor to manage an office or 

shop or department, or other undertaking. Special 
manager, one appointed to manage a business in bank- 
ruptcy. 

Managing owner, of a ship, the part owner who is ap- 
pointed by the other owners to conduct the ordinary 
business incidental to finding employment for the ship. 

Manchester School, those who hold the views of the 
early advocates of the principles of Free Trade in 
Britain, who were mostly Manchester merchants. 
Their main principle was laisser-faire {fyv*) 


! Mandioca. See Manioc. 

{ Manganese ore, imported from India, Russia, Brazil, 

- Spain, Java, Germany, ^c. 

Manifest {Fr., manifeste ; G., Manifest ; Sp., maniflesto ; 
It, manifesto), one of a ship’s essential papers, a speci- 
fied iuventozy of the cargo, with quantities and murks, 
and shipfiers’ and consignees’ names, also giving particu- 
lars of th& ports for loading and dischaigiug passen- 
gei-s and crew. A duplicate must be rendered to the 
Custom Mouse. 

Manioc, ^ftherwise mandioca, an alternative name for the 
cassava plant (q.v.), e8|)ecially applied to a flour pre- 
jiared from it; imported from Java, Holland, Straits 
Settlements, kc. 

Marble, im}>orte<i from Italy, Belgium, &c. 

Margarine, a butter substitute prei)ared from the fat of 
lieef, kc.: importetl mostly from Holland. 

Margin, on the Stock Excluuige, a discretion or limit 
given to a broker within which to buy and sell; the 
amoim^ dtqKVHited with a broker, also called cover. 

Marginal credit, bill forms drawn by a banker under- 
taking to accept bills draw'ii against goods by foreign 
inerehanis. 

Mark, also c^vllixl ^tickstnark, the standard money of 
account in iiermany, equal to about llj<4. 

Marked or certified cbeqne, a cluxjue marked or certi- 
hed by the drawee to show that there are funds in 
hand to meet it. 

Market (Fr., marche: f/., Markt ; Sp., rnerciwlo; It., 
inercato), an ancient statutory right to hold a market 
and levy tolls ; on the Stock Exchange, various places 
whtre jobl)<‘T^ dt-al in distinct claim’s of secuntie.s. 

Market overt, .sale in oi>en market ; \n the City of Lon- 
don any shoji where gOfKK are exjxised for sale except 
on Suiuhiy , el-icwhc-re only sales in the marketplace 
on the sjiecial market day. 

Market price, the jirice current in ojien market for any 
oood',. 

Market rate, the rate |H;r »ent at which bankers and 
othei> will discount bills of exchange. 

Marketable Becnrity. a security of such a dcscnjition as 
to l)e tra}»able of Uang sold in any stock market in the 
Ignited Kingdom. 

Marking, the practice on the St<H',k Exchange by which 
membeis insert a ticket of the price at which business 
lias l>eeii done, so that the transaction may appear in 
the SttK-k Exchange Official List. ^ 

Markka, the monetary uiwt of Finlabd, equal to the 
franc; divided into 100 {icniii. 

Marriage settlement, a settlement of property made 
prior to and in consideration of marriage, fo^ the 
Vamefit of the wifc«and children. 

Martiiimas, one of the chief Scottish quarter-days, 
Novemfier 11th. ' ‘ 

Marzipan, a ])reparation of sugar and almonds, used in 
confectionery ; imported from Germany, Ac. 

Mass., Massachusetts. . ^ 

C I « 

Master of a ship, a person entrusted with the control 
and navigation of a sbip,^and the general agent of the 
owners. 

Matches, imported from Sweden, Belgium, Norway, 
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Holland, Russia, Italy, &c.; exportSi to Australia, 
New Zealand, West Africa, India, &c. 

Mate’s receipt, a document signed by the mate of a ship 
and given to the shipper when goods are received on 
board, and entitling the bona fide holder to the goods 
or a bill of ladjiig. 

Mats and matting, imported from Japan, Belgium, 
India, China, Germany, &c. ; exported to South 
America, various British possessions, &c. 

Maturity, the due date (of a bill). 

Maund, u unil;^ of weight in India, e4|ual normally to 
822 lb. 

Mayor, in England and Wales, the elected bead of a 
municipal corporation, who is also chief magistrate of 
tluf liorough. 

Md., Maryland. 

Me., Maine. 

Medjidie, the Turkish pound, coined in gold, e<jual to 
18 j. 0 064cZ. 

Meeting (Pr., assemblec ; fj., Versaminlung ; Sp., junta; 
It., adunanza), an informal or fr-mal assembly for the 
transaction of ordinary or sjiecial business; the meet- 
ing of creditors in bankruptcy prottH*dings, or the 
ordinary or extraordinary meetings of sliarcholdors of 
companies. ^ 

Megs, Mexican UaiL-ay First Bi^ferenet Stock. 

Mem., Memo., meniontiiduin. 

Memorandum, a note or ad\icc , written evuhnee of a 
contract ; in a marine insurance {m»1u y the clause 
eoustituting the warranty “free from a\erage'’. 

Memorandum of association, the formal doeinm nt uikIit 
the C\>nipanie.s j-^ct .setting forth the name, (»bjcct.>, 
capital, &c., of : company. 

Mercantilism, the economic. ‘'y.stcm undtr wliith a(io\crn- 
meiit endeavours to secure a l>alanceof tr.uk ; fernierly 
in vogue in Britain, and best esideiiccd by tin. Xavi* 
giition Acts un<l ibe Corn Laws. 

Merchandise Marks Acts, tlic .statutt^ wliuh ih.il wiili 
trade marks and proliibit then fake n^e and the fal^e 
de.s<'ription of goods. 

Merchant Shipping Act, the princijial Act, IStU (as 
amended hy sulistxiuent Acts), forming the Britidi 
code of .shipping law. 

Merchantable, or fjood mxrchantahlt , <|UaIity of the usu.il 
atandiird of that clasw in tlie niarktt: inijilied on the 
sal(‘ of certain go<Hia by luinie. 

Jl^chantman, a vessel eni]>loyed in the rr.nispoit of 
goods, as diRtiiiguifthed frrgji a man-of-war. 

• Mercury. See Quld-sdrer. 

Merger, the fusion of one right in another, as a .smaller 
estate in a larger. 

Mesife profits, profits rl^ived froi)^ land whih‘ in posMs- 
sion of a jicrstm allegeil to lie holding improperly. 

Messuage, a tcien itrictly meaning a dwelling house and 
land, but^ppli(;d generally to other buildings and land. 

Metayer. a system of cultivation of land by the payment 
of rent in kind, tli^ landlord contributing to the stock. 

Methyl Xlcohol. prepared by the distiUation of wood ; 
used as a solvent, lus a ftfcl, and in other w’ays; im- 
ported fnmi United States, Canada, &c.; exported to 
France, &c. 


0 

Metre, the unit of length in the metric system, eijual to 
39‘.37 inches or .3 28 feet. 

Metric system, the decimal system of weights and 
measures based upon the metre; first introduced in 
France, and now in very extensive use. 

MetS, the Ordinary Stock of the Metropolitan Railway. 

Mica, a flaky transparent mineral capable of being usc.d 
in place of glass under certain circum.stances where 
g].-is.s cannot be used ; imported from India, United 
States, Canada, Germany, &c. 

Mich., Michigan. 

Middies, Midland Railway Ordinary Stock. 

Middle price, the mean price between tho.se at w'hich a 
bmker offers to buy and .sell re.spectively. 

Middleman, in commerce a man who is neither a pro- 
ducer nor a reftiil .salesman, but who buys from one 
and Sells to another, or acts as an intermediary in 
other transactions. 

Mids, the Ordinary Stock of the Midland Raihvay. 

Mil, a monetary unit in a j>r(»iK)sed decimal coinage for 
Britain; eijiial to -jTyVuth of a i,, or ju-^t under a 
farthing. 

Milk, imported fresh from PVance and Holland, as 
(ream from France, Holland, Norw’ay, <kc.; condensed 
lurswteiduel from Norw'ay. Holland, Switzerland, 
France, &c. ; condtnseei hU'eeienid from Holland, 
Switzerland, Norway, Denmark, &c. ; as niUl’ powder 
from Holland. Sweden, United States, Denmark, 
France. &c. , peptomzeeL sterilizeel, Ac., from France, 
Holland. Norway, Ac.; condensed sweetened exported 
to British posst .•^^ions P»>rtuguese East Africa, Philip- 
pine Dlands. Uu))a. ]\in,nna, Ac. 

Milks, the shaie*- of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul Kaihoad. 

Millboard, a stioiig son of J>a^telvoa^d made from the 
toar^er pa}*rrmaking materials u.sed m binding, Ac.; 
import«'d (along with wood-jiulp board) from Russia, 
Sweden, Canada. Holland, (Jtrmanv, Ac.; '.‘Xjiorted 
(.dong with ])astelK)ard, Ac.) to Bnti.^h possessions, 
iM-lguirn, Uerm.iny, Ac. 

Millet seed, imjjorttd from Rumania, Indng Turke}", 
Ru'-.^ia, Pi T'^ia. Ac. • 

Milreis, a Portugm-M* monetary unit, eijual to 1000 reis, 
of the value of aliout i.s 'd.. ako a Brazilian monetary 
unit, eijual ti» abitut 'Is. -k/. 

Mining machinery, imii(»iti(l from United State.s Ger- 
many, Ac ; i \}tiU’ted to South Africa, Australia, Portu- 
guese Kju-t Africa, I^ltxico. XTevv Zealand, Ac. 

Minn.. Minnesota. 

Minor, a jxtsoh under age ; {Sc.) a person above the age 
of jiujiillarity and under twenty-one. ^ 

Mint, the Government establishment at whieh coinage 
takes place. 

Mint par of exchange, the b.isis on which the currency 
of two countries is compared by taking the same quan- 
tity of pure metal in the standard coins of each. 

Minutes, records of a transaction, as the notes of business 
taking place at a meeting in the Minute Book ftept 
by a company or society. 

Misdemeanour, a crime which does not amount to a 
felony. 
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IKisfeasaiioe, the doing of a wrongful act. 

MisrepreaeiLtation, a false statement or concealment 
which may be a ground for upsetting a contract. 

Miss., Mississippi. 

Mists, Mexican Railway First Preference Shares. 

Mile, Mademoiselle. 

MM., Messieurs, the French equivalent of Messrs. 

Mme, Madame. 

Mo., montlis. 

Mo., Missouri. 

Modder B*b, Modderfontein B ’’ Gold Mines Shares. 

Modders, New Modderfontein Gold Mining Company 
Shares. 

Mohair, the hair of the Angora goat, imported from 
Cape Colony, Turkey, Natal, Clnnm &c.; exported 
yarn to various countries. 

Molasses, a syrupy liquid obtained in the process of 
manufacturing cane sugar : inijiorted from United 
States. Cuba, &c.; exported to Sweden, Norway, South 
Africa, &c. 

Monetary union, a union under which the coinage .*'\>teni 
is similar, and wdth certain restrictions current in all 
the countries, although the actual coin names may In* 
slightly different. 

Money (Fr., argent; (?., Geld; Sp., dint‘ro; It., danaro). 
the circulating medium of a cimntry in coin oi bank 
notes. 

Money market, the market for dealing with the lending 
of money, discounting of bills, &o. 

Money of account, monetarj* units used m Keeping 
accounts, usually but not invariably representt*d by 
actual coins. 

Moneylender, a person whose bu>iness mom vh'nding, 
or who advertises or announces himself or hoKN him- 
self out in any way as carrying on that laiMino-v-. 

MpnometalliBm, the system of currency in \\hiv*h one 
metal, generally gold, is iist‘d as a .standanl. 

Monopv.iC'* exclusive rmht to trade or manufacture, 
now only given by law in a qualified manner in tfie 
case of patents, designs, &c.. and to a terrain txtent 
to the liquor trade as a con-setiuencc of it*, lletn^ed 
ch^acter. 

Monopoly ^alue, the value which attaches almve and 
beyond its ordinary commercial value to a property 
because of a privileged business which may be carneil 
on there. 

Mont., Montana. 

Monts de Pi6t^ (Fr.), municipal imwnshofis with surjilus 
prohts devoted to charitable institutions. 

Moratorium, delay; especially the additional time a 
Gov ernme nt grants for the payment of debts, owing 
to war or other exceptional circumstances. 

Morgen, a unit of land surface in South Africa; e^jual to 
2’1165 acres. 

Morphia, the active principle of opium, veiy valuable as 
a drug ; imported to some extent ; exported to Ger- 
many, Japan, Hong Kong, France. 

Moftgage, the legal transfer of property for the security 
of a loan, leaving possession with the lender. 

Moselle, a German wine named from the Moselle valley; 
imported from Germany, France, Holland, &c. 


Moss litter, imported from Holland, Germany, Sweden, 
Belgium, Ac. 

Most faTOured nation clause, the clause in a commercial 
treaty by which the contracting countries mutually 
agree to grant each other whatever privileges may lie 
sulisequently conceded by either to any third country. 

Motion, a proposal submitted to a meeting ; an applica- 
tion inaderto a Court, supported by affidavit. 

Motor car, a vehicle driven by jjetrol, electricity, or 
steam for use on roads without rails ; imported from 
France, ^United States, Germany, Belgium. Italy, &c.; 
complete cars exported chiefly to British jiosseasions, 
jmrts to numerous foreign countries. 

Motor cycle, a cycle with a light |ietrol engine attached 
for pro])elIing it; imported from Belgium, Uhited 
Stilted. Gerniiiiiy, &c. ; exjiorted chiefly to British 
jiossessions. 

Motor spirit, imported from United States, Dutch East 
Indies, Kus.siii, India, Kumunia, Straits Settlements, 
Ac. 

Moulding^* for picture frames, Ac., imixirted from Ger- 
iii.inv, Holland. United States, l^elgium, Norway, &c. 

Moveables, ^o*h1s and per>i>nal chattels. 

MS.. MSS., niamiscnptf.s). 

Multiple shop, a .shflp dealing in all classes of article.^, 
not confined to one jisjH'ct of tr de. 

Multiplepoinding ('Sr.), equivalent of iiiteqdeader. 

Mungo. See Shoddp. 

Municipal corporation, the Kk'uI gov eminent authority 
in a liorougli. 

Municipal trading, the (engaging by Im^al governinriu* 
authorities as eontracUirs for thejr own works or ii.s 
.su]»pliers of comiuotlities to the j)qblie, 

Muriate of ammonia, essentially the .same as W- 
amntojiiar, U>th laung ammonium chloride; prejmnsl 
from aruinonia and hydrochloric acid ; used for char- 
ging elfstnc ImtUTU's, in gahanizing, soldering, Ac.: 
iin|M»rted from (ierniany, Holland. France, Belgium, 
«X:c. , cxiK>rtwl to I'nittd States, India, Jajxin. Italy, 
Canada, <!te. 

Mutatis mutandis (Z,.), with the neeosK-^ary altemtions. 

Mutton, imported frf.di from Holland, France, Ac.: 
frozen from New Zealand, .Vrgentina, Australia, &c.; 
preserved from Aii.-^tralia, (Jhile. New' Zealand, Ac. 

Mutual society, one m w hich the membei's or insurers 
are the shareholders, os in the case of mutual life 
insurance c(>mi)anies. 

Myrobalans, the fruits of certain F4i^t Indian plants 
inijKirted for tanning ancT*dyeing. 

N 

V. 

N.B., New Brumcvick; nota bene {L.\ note well. 

N.B.B., North British Railway. « , 

N.C., North Carolina. 

N.D.L., Norddeutscher Lloyd, a Bremen steamship line. 

N.Dak., North Dakota. ^ 

N.E.B., North -Eastern^ Railway. * 

N.H., New Hampshire. « 

N.J., New Jersey. 

H.P., notary public. 
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N.S., Nova Scotia. ^ 

N.8.W., New South Wales. 

N.T., Northern Territory of Soutli Australia. 

N.Y., New York. 

N.Z., New Zealand. 

Nails, imported from Sweden, Norw'ay, Belgium, Ger- 
many, United States, &c.; nails, screw'S, and rivets 
exported to Australia, India, Japan, New Zealand, 
South America, South Africa, China, &c. 

Name Day, called also “Ticket Day’', on the London 
Stock Exchange, the second day of the account, on 
which the purchasing broker pre[mres the ticket with 
the name and address of the buyer to enable the selling 
broker to complete the transfer. 

Napfitha, a liquid hydrocarbon prepared from coal tar, 
&c., very volatile and inHammaVJe; useful as a solvent; 
exported to France, &c. 

Naphthalene, a sfilid hydrocarl>on obtained from coal 
tar, used in manufacturing dyes, as a vermin killer, 
Ac.; exported to Holland, United States, I^iivsia, &c. 

National debt, the total amount ii a country’s debt, on 
which fixed interest is paid to the fiindh4<lders. 

Nautical aaBeseor. a person with sjiccial skill and e\{ 
ence called in to assist a judge J)y his lulvi in an j 
Admiralty action or wTeck inquiiy. 

Ne plus ultra (L),'»!othing lieyend, tlie furthest point, 
perfection. 

Neb., Nebraska. 

Negligence, a want of care i»ivini; rise to an action for 
damages. 

iitegotiable instrument, a document winch is transfer- 
able by delivery, ^nd which can Ik* sued upon by a 
Inma ^ftde holder for value even tliough lu* t<K>k it from 
a jierson who had no title. 

Nem. con. (nc/nmc corUradicenU', Z.), no one contradicting. 

Nem. dis. {nrmine dmxcnticntc, Z.), no one dissenting, 
signifying that a lesolution or proiKiaal is carru*d 
without opjKisitnm. 

Nett fncf), clear of all deductions. 

Neutrality, the condition (»f a State (a neutral) which ab- 
stains from participation in and is unaffected by war 
lietween lielligerents. 

Nev., Nevada, 

New M., New Mexico. 

Nisi (Z.), unless: applied to a decree wliicli is only pro- 
visional. 

HH^prius (Z.), unless licforc applied to the sittings of 
judges trying cJvil cost's either in the Kings }>ench 
• Division of the High Court or at the Assizes. 

Nitrate of soda, or cubic nitre, a valuable manure, im- 
ported from Chile, Ac. 

No., ifos., numberfs). ^ • 

No account, written by a banker on a cl^eque drawn by 
one who has n^ aR'ount with him. 

No advice, written by a hunker on a bill of exchange 
made payable at his bank but for which the ivcceptor 
has made no provieian. ^ 

No flmds* written by a banker on a cheque when he 
has no funds belonging to^he drawer to meet it. 

Noils, short pieces of wool combed out of the long staple. 

' Nominal capital, the capital of a company as authorized 
VOL. VIII. 


by the memorandum of association. It may not be 
all issued. 

Nominee, a person put forward to represent another, or 
selected by another. 

Nonfeasance, the omission to do an act required by law. 

Non-suit, a term in legal procedure when a judge decides, 
that a plaintiff’s case presents no valid claim against 
the defendant. 

Noras, Deferred Consolidated “ A ” Stock of the Great 
Northern Railway. 

Not negotiable, in the crossing of a cheque, means that 
anyone who takes the cheque takes it subject to any 
defect of title of the transferor. 

Notary Public, an official wlio attests deeds or writings, 
to authenticatc^them in a foreign country, as the pro- 
test of foreign bills of exchange. 

Note of hand, a promissory note. 

Notice, the making known, or something made known r 
actual, bringing to the person’s knowledge, or con- 
structive, when through circumstances or agency a 
person is deemed to have notice of a certain fact. 

Notice to quit, the formal notice given by landlord or 
tenant to terminate a tenancy. 

Notour (•Sr.), open or iifitorious, as notour bankrupt, one 
whose bankruptcy has lieen decreed. 

Novation, a crerlitor’s agreement to accept in place of a 
debtor sfiriie other person as liable for the debt. 

Nudum pactum (Z.), a naked or hare agreement ; an 
agreement for winch no consideration has been given; 
generally not enforceable. 

Nuisance, something injurious or offensne, either of a 
public or private character. 

Nuncupative will, a will made i)y word of mouth before 
two witnesses. Is only \ahd in English law' in the 
ciLse of soldiers and sailors on acti\e service and as to- 
personal estate. 

Nuts. See Bdis. g. 

Nuts and kernels, for expressing oil, import^ from 
We^t Africa, Australiii, Straits Settlements, Philip- 
pines, New Zealand, India, Ciiina. Ac. 

O 

0/a, on account. 

0/d. on deiii.ind. 

O.H.M.S., On His Majesty’s Ser\nce. 

O.K., all <wrcet. 

Oak, inquirted hew'n from United States, Russia, Ger- 
many, Canada, Ac. 

Oakum, tlic untwisted fibres of old ropes, usoH for caulk- 
ing ship.s , inii)orted and exjHirted to some extent. 

Oatmeal, imported from Canada and United States ; 
exported to Caiie Colony, Natal, United States, India, 
Ac. 

Oats, imported from Russia, Argentina, Canada, Ger- 
many, Rumania, Ac. ; exported chiefly to France and 
Channel Islands. ^ 

Obligation, a duty or liability imposed upon a party. 

Obligee, obligor, the person in whose favour a bond ia 
executed and the person liable upon the lK>nd, or bill 
of exchange. 
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Obsenra^tion, the difference between the actual and in- 
dicated strength ef spirits at the Customs. 

Oceans* Ocean Consolidated Company shares. 

Octavo* 8vo, eight leaves to the sheet. 

Octroi (Fr.), local taxes levied by urban authorities in 
France and Italy on commodities brought into their 
town. 

Offensive trade, a trade of such a character that it is a 
nuisance and can only be carried on in a new place 
by licence. 

Official assignee* the person appointed by the Com- 
mittee of the London Stock Exchange to liquidate the 
affairs of a defaulting member. 

Official List, a list of the prices of all stocks dealt in on 
the Stock Exchange* issued daily at,.'k30 p.m. 

Official Receiver* the official in whom the estate of a 
person vests when a receiving order is granted. 

Oilciotb* exported to Australia** United States, Canada, 
New 2^1and* Holland, France, Belgium, Sweden, 
South Africa* &c. 

OUa., Oklahoma. 

Olive oil, imported unrefined from Turkey, Spam, Italy, 
France, Greece, Ac.; refined from Italy, France, Spam. 
Turkey, Greece, Ac. 

On demand, used of a bill ]>ayable b'v the drawer on 
presentation, without acceptance. 

Oncost, the indirect or establishment co>t to be added 
t-o the prime cost of an article. 

Onions, imported from Spain, Egyi>t, UiJland, Portugal, 
Ac. 

Ont., Ontario. 

Open account, an account still running and not ;yet 
settled. 

Open cheque, a cheque which is not cros.>-td, or restricted 
in regard to payment. 

Open policy* a policy on which the value liaJb ni>t t)een 
decliyipd. 

Opium, a drug prepared from the drie-d juice of the 
heads of the opium pop|)y, culti\ated chiefly in India; 
imported from Turkey, Persia, Hong Kong', Ac.; ex- 
ported to United States, Ac. 

Op£cm (Fn, prime ; G., Wahlkauf ; 5p., opcion ; elt- 
zione), the privilege of buying or otherwise contracting 
for a consideration, within a certain time: a term in 
general use, but especially applied to Stock Exchange 
transactions. Dealing in options and futures with a 
bofu^ fide intention of delivering or taking up at the 
time is not illeiral. A “ call ” i.s an option to buy, a 
“put” an option to .sell; “straddles” or “.sjiread 
eagles” are combination options. 

OraogSk, imported from Spain, Asiatic Turkey, Italy, 
West Indies, United States, Ac. 

Order and disposition, goods in the order and disposition 
of a bankrupt under such circumstances that he is the 
apparent owner, which in bankruptcy v^t in his trustee. 

Order in Council, an order issued by the Privy Council 
cn accordance with statutory or other authority. 

Ordinary shares and stock, those shares or stock of a 
company with rights subordinate to preference shares 
as to dividend and generally in winding up, but usually 
without limit on profit. . 


mark, equal to i-^th of a krone, or *1 35d. 

Ore, the form in which a metal occurs in nature; gene- 
rally an earthy compound. 

Ore., Oregon. 

Organs and harmoniums, imported from United States, 
Canada, Ac.; exported to Australia, Cape Colony* 
West AfiTca, Ac. 

Ontpnt, the quantity of goods produced by a manufac- 
turing business in any given period. 

Outside broker, a broker working outside the Stock 
Exchange wht» is not subject to its disciplinary rules. 
Over-capitalized, said of businesses whose earnings are 
not sufficient to jxiy reasonable interest on the capital 
investe<l in them. 

Overdraft, the amount which a customer of a bank 
draws or is authorized to draw beyond his available 
balance. 

Overdue, an expression applied to hills of exchange which 
have n^it been met at the due date ; or to a ship which 
has not arnveil in port at the time expected. 

Overhead price, a ]>riee covering all kinds of misoeUane- 
ous charges that might have appeared as extras. 
Over-production, a^iplied to the production of a com- 
modity in excepts of the demand at remunepitive prices. 
Overseer of the poor# an officer i^tiose primary duty is 
to administer relief, but W'ho has also many other 
duties in connection with the {lorish. 

Overtrading, engaging in trade opierations beyond one’s 
capital resources. 

Owner’s risk note, the contract which carriers require a 
}»erson to enter into when the5 carry goods under 
sjHjcial contract at a lower rate. 

Oxen and bulls, imixirUd from United States and 
Canada. 

Ozokerite, a natural wax akin to paraffin wax found in 
Galicnu Rumania* and the United States. 

P 

P/A power of attorney. 

P.AS.I.* Professional Associate of the Surveyors' In- 
stitution, 

p.m., j>oH inerifiiom (Z.), after noon* applied to times in 
the second half of the day. 

P.M.G.* Postmaster-General. 

P.O., post office; postal order. wo 

P.0.0., p<^st office order. • ' 

p.p.. per pro. • 

P.p.i., jKiIicy proof of interest. 

P.S., pcistscript. ^ 

P.T.O., please turn (f^er. 

P. and L., Pro^t and Loss. 

P. & O., Peninsular and Oriental St^aifiship Company. 
Pa., Penn.sylvania. • 

Paid up, applied to shares or stock on 'which no further 
calls can lie made«. ^ 

Palm oil* obtained from the oil palm and import^ for 
use as a lubricant, in sLapmaking* Ac.* from Nigeria, 
Gold Coast* Sierra Leone, German, French, and Portu- 
guese West Africa* Ac. 
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Panic, a financial crisis upsetting all ordinary rules and account, on which purcliatiers pay for shares bought 


prices. 

Paper, iov priiiLiug ami writing, imported from Norway, 
Sweden, Germany, United States, Belgium, Canada, 
&c. ; printed paperhangings, from Germany, Belgium, 
France, &c.; ior packitig and wrapping, from Sweden, 
Norway, Germany, Russia, Belgium, ^olland, &c.; 
writing and printing paper exported to Australia, 
India, New Zealand, and other British possessions, also 
several foreign countries j packing and wrapping paper, 
to India, J&va, China, &c.; printed paper Juingingx, to 
Australia, New Zealand, United States, France, &c. 

Paper currency, bank notes — convertible on deinand 
viiien payable in gold, inconvertible when issued by a 
State with no legal obligation to give gold in exchange. 

Par, the nominal or face value of stocks, .sliariis, &c. 

Par affin wax, imp<»rted from United States, India, 
Germany, &c.; ex^xirted to Russia, Italy. France, 
Chile, Ac. 

Pari passu {L.), with ei^ual step; with<»ut pr'^fertnce, on 
an equality: applied to the jiaynient of debts oi to the 
receipt of interest or dividend by owners of i lasses <»f 
debentures or shares. 

Parish, a place for which a HepaniSe jwior rate is nuule , 
tile unit'’ of lotyil govtTnnient area!'. 

Parliamentary agent, one wlio jirofessK-nally t'niployed 
in the promotion of jirivate Hills in Parliament. 

Parquet, th<* place in tin* I'reiuh Hnurs< lest rved for the 
official brokers {agentb dc cliangi 

Part owner, one wlm is jointly with Otlurs tniitled to 
certain jirojartyj^ esjiecially a Hntisli ship. 

Particular average. St e A verwii . 

Particulars of sale, the de.scription of proi^erty offend 
for sjilc by auction. 

Partnership, an association of jier.soiis, dther than a joint- 
stcK*k company, carrying on business uiidt r a coimiKui 
name for profit. 

Party wall, a wall built on a line iH twet ii two j»roperties 
for the use of b<ith. 

Pass book, the small Ijook in which a coj)y «»f the account 
of banker and cu‘«tomer is kept, and whicli is delivered 
to the customer after lieing inadt up by tlie banker 
from time t<i time. 

Passage broker, one wdio sells or lets steerage jjcvssayes 
in ships from the British Islands to jdaces exit of 
Eurojxi not in the Motliteri'anean. 

^’’^sTug a dividend, not Jiaymg a dividend. 

Passive bonds, Iwiids bearing no interest but carry in li 

^ eertain rights. 

Passport a document issued by his own Go\ emment to 
a subject to vouch liis nationality and secure safe 
ccuiduct. * ^ 

Patent (Fr., brevet; (?., Patent; Sp., patt'iite; It., 
brevetto), the monopoly privilege granted under the 
Patents .^ct in respect of an invention. 

Patent agent an a^ent for obtaining jiatents in the 
I{|;iite(% Kingdom. * 

Patentee, the person to whoijj a patent is issued. 

Pawn or pledge, delivery of goods by a debtor as security 
for payment of a debt ; the article so delivered. 

Pay Day, on the Stock Exchange, the last day of the 


and differences are settled ; also called settling day. 

Payee, the person to whom a bill, cheque, &c., is made 
payable. 

Paying-in slip, the slip tilled up by the customer with 
the particulars of the cash, cheijues, notes, &c., when 
paying into his bank. 

Payment into Court, payment by a defendant of a cer- 
tain sum into Court in pursuance ()f an f)rder in satis- 
faction of a claim. 

Pd., paid. 

Pears, imported from France, Belgium, United States, 
Australia, Ac. 

Peas, iiniK)rtt‘<l from India, Holland, New Zealand, Ger- 
iiiaiiy, Kiissif^ .fapaii, Ac, , split peas mo.stly from 
Germany; exjxirted to Htillaiid, France, Ac. 

Pedlar, one who travels round on foot selling goods. 

Penalty, the amount agieed to be paid on non-perfor- 
manee of a contract or tixed by statute for breach of 
an observance; a fine imposed Ijy a Court. 

Pendente lite {L.), w'hil* a '-int or a<‘tion at law is 
jxnding. 

Penni, a Finnish m<m»y <»f account, e<|ual to i^Tjth of a 
iii.irkka, or ta ceiitinh'. 

Penns, Fennsyhania Railroad shaies. 

Pennyweight, one of the units in Troy weight, e<|ual to 
‘J1 grain’s. 

Pepper, a ''}>iee imported from the Straits Settlements, 
.Ta\ii, Siam, India, French Indo-China, .Tapan, Hol- 
land, Nigeria, Ceylon, Zanzibar, Ac. 

I Peppelrcom rent, a nomiiuil lent, often stijiulated for 
I in a lease under this name. 

; Per annum {L.), by the year, 
i Per capita (/..), i>er head. 

Per cent, per centum (Z/.), per hundred. 

■ Per contra {L.). on the other side. 

Per diem {L ), by the day. 

Per mille (Z.b by the thousand, 
i Per pro (p-p.)^ per proc.. per procuration, for another, 
by Ills autlionty. 

Per se (Z.), es.sentiall3*, of itself. • 

Percentage, •so much j>er hundred. 

Perfumery, mipoited fn>m France, United Stages. Ger- 
many, India, Canada, Holland, Ac.; exported to India, 
Australia, France, Ac. 

Perils of the sea, the jienls or dangers of the sea which 
.art* t‘xce})ted by law' or by the terms of the contract; 
ftu loss arising from which the shipowner is not liable. 

Permit, Jiermission, esjiecially from the Customs or Excise 
tt» remo\e goods. ^ 

Perry. See Cider. 

Personal accounts, in Uiokkeeping, accounts with 
persons with whom busine.s.s is transacted, as dis- 
tiiigui.‘'hed from impersonal acctnmts like a goods 
.urouiit, Ac. 

Personal security, one which gi\es only a claim against 
a person, and is not acconqianied by any pledg? or 
mortgage. 

Personalty, personal property or lno^eables, including 
leaseholds, stocks, and shares, as well as goods and 
chattels. 
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PeraTian bark. See Bark^ PcrmHan, 

Pasata, the chief money of Spain, nominally wiiiiil to a 

i frtuic, but really valued at about TJd. 

Paso, the name for the chief monetary unit in Argentina, 
Chile, Mexico, Colombia, &c. 

Petition, an application presented to a Court, es2)ecially 
by a petitioning creditor in bankruptcy. 

Petrolaiim, a mixture of liquid hydrocarbons which 
occurs naturally in various countries ; used in different 
forms for lighting, lubricating, fuel, Ac. ; imported from 
United States, Russiii, Rumania, Austria- Himgaiy*, 
Germany, Belgium, Ac. 

Patty cash, cash for small disbursements, tin* account 
for which is usually recorded in a petty-cjish Uxik. 

Pfennig, a German monetary unit ivirii to a 

mark, or about half a farthiin;. 

Phosphate of lime, a valuable manure, inq>orted from 
Tunis, United States, Belgium, Algeria, Fr.inoe, Ac. 

Pianos, imported from Germany, France. Holland. Bel- 
gium, Ac.; exported to Australia, New ZeaUml. South 
Africa, I^ia, France, Belirium, Ac. 

Piassava, ajsbre obtained from certain palm>, ustnl in 
bruahmaking; iraportt^d from South America. 

Piastre, a Turkish monetary unit, equal to ,,’,,jth (*f a 
Turkish ^Kiund or lira; valued at Jlbr/.; an 

Egyptian unit, equal to ir.iyth of an Egyptian p'>und. 
and vidued at 2’46t/. 

Pice, in India, a quarter of an anna, equal ti> 

Picketing, the ixisting of obsor%ers to watch tia- ap- 
proaches to a factory and dissuadf* workmen from 
entering during a strike; when i>eaceful it is rendcrcnl 
legal by the Trades Disputes Act, 190»j, 

Pickles, imported from Holland, France, liclgiuuj. Itah, 
United States, Germany, Ac.; exis^rted to (\inada. 
United States, Ac. 

Pictures, prints, Ac., imported fnmi Germany. France. 
Hollsrd, Belgium, Austria, United iState*-. Ac., ex- 
ported to United States, Germany, France, Australia, 
India, Canada, New Zealand, Ac. 

Picul, a unit of weight in China and sonu otlier Kasteru 
ccymtries. equal to 133^ lb. 

Pie, in India, a twelfth of an anna, e4]u:il to 

Piece goods, goods which are sold by the piece, especiallv 
Manchester goods. 

Pigeon pea. See DJiol. 

Pilchards, exported cured to Italy, Ac. 

Pilot, » person not belonging to the ship, who is taken 
on board at a particular place to conduct a shij) through 
a river, or channel, or from or into a port. 

Pipe, a wiift measure, ecjual to about 100 gallons more 
or leas, according to the kind of wine. 

Pipes, for smoking, imjiorted from Fraiic.<‘, Austria, 
Germany, Italy, Ac. 

Pira<7, robbery on the high seas, an offence against the 
law of all nations: also applied to infringement of 
copyright by appropriation. 

Pitch, imported from United States, Germany, Russia, 
Ac.; exported to France, Belgium, Italy, Germany, 
Spain, Russia, Ac. 

Plaintili; a person w'hn brings an action. 

Plant, fixtures and machineiy necessary %o a bustaesB. 


Platinum, imporhid from Frau(n.N Germany, Colombia, 
Russia, United States, Ac. 

PlimsoU mark, the mark on a ship indicating tlie load- 
line, the extent to which a ship may be sunk in the 
water by weight of carg<\ 

Plumbago, or ijraphitt^ or UaeJdead, a fonn of carbon 
which is found in nature and is also manufactured ; 
used in maf:ing lead pencils, polishes, {mints, Ac.; im- 
ported from Ceylon, Germany, Fmnce, India. Japan, 
Ac. 

Plums, imjmrted from France, Germany, JBelgium, Hoi- 
land, Ac.: dried pluvig from United States, Austria. 
France, Germany, Australia, Canada, Ac. 

Poinding (Nr.), taking goods in execution or distress. 

Policy of insurance, an instrument hy which a contract 
of in.surance is effected. 

Policy proof of interest, contracted p.p.i., in marine 
insurance, denote.^ that the jx^hey alone is sufiicient to 
entitle the insurer to recover in uise of los.s; now de- 
clared lyegal. 

Poll, taking of a vote, iLs of tlie .siiai-eholders at a meeting 
.if ter a show of hands is challengtxl. 

Pollard. See Prnn. 

Pood, in Hussiu. a weight unit o<jiial to 36 lb. 

Pool, the division of trade or profits amongst /he leading 
conqH'litons in a ccrtilhi trade in o?fler to avoid further 
op|H>Hitioii: applied esjHa’ially to the agreement lietwcen 
railway and .shipping com]»aiues for the |K>oUng of traffic 
at certain places where they wmuM othorwi.Hc comjwte. 

Pork, luqiorted /rw/i from Holland, Belgium, DenmarU. 
Ac . frozen fnon (’hina. United States, Ac., mftfd from 
Deiim.irk, I'nited States, Ac. * 

Porterage, a t liarge for carnage of go<Hj[s ; also a charge for 
delivery <*f telegrams lieyoTKl the free -deli very radius. 

Ports. Fortijgnt*s** Loan Jionds 

Possessory title, the title whicli a {tersoii who holds 
undi.sturlH-d j)o.ssessit)n of re.il jirofierty for a certain 
time, usually tviehe years, inquires against the true 
ow ner. 

Post obit bond, a bond by whicii a jierson agrees to pay 
a certain .'^um on the ileath of another from whom he 
luus ex[>ectation.s, 

Postage, the charge for coiiveyancv of letters. Ac., by 
jMjst, i>aid by meana of adhesive stampa. 

Postal cheque, a docaiment in use in some foreign coun- 
tnc'. repreneiiting an actual dcfiosit in the post office. 

Postdated, a che<|ue or other negotiable instl . 
dati'd after the time m. which it vf'as made. 

Poste restante on the envelo}>e signifies that a letter 
IS to lx* left at the post office until called for. 

Posting, in bookkeeping, the t^nsference of entriea from 
Ijooks of original tntiy, such as the Day Book, to the 
Ledger. 

Postscript, an addition to a lett^ ftfter it has been 
finished and signed. t 

Potatoes, imported from Channel Islands, France, Canary 
Islands, Germany, c Holland, Portugal, Spain, Ac.; ex- 
ported to United States, France, Bel^ufn. C^naiy 
Islands, Malta, Ac. ^ 

Potts, the Ordinary Stock of the North Staffordshire 
Railway. 
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Poultry, imported from Russia, United States, France, 
Austria, Italy, China, Ac.; exported to United States, 
Channel Islands, France, Natal, Cape Colony, Ac. 

Pound breach, breaking the pound or retaking goods 
seized for distress after they have been impounded: 
the remedy is treble damages. 

Poundage, a charge of so much per pound value. 

Power, authority given by one person to Another. 

Power of attorney, a document by which one jjerson 
empowers another to act on his liehalf. 

Pratique, a licence given to a ship to trade with certain 
jKirts. provided tliat the jKirt from w'hich she arrives is 
free from infection. 

Precis, an abstract, or concise statement of tlie contents 
4 »f a document. 

Preference, a right in priority to others, as preference 
shares, those which are entitltnl to a divnlcnd in 
priority t<» the ordinary shares, and in some cjises to 
priority of assets in the winding up of a company. 

PreferentUi payments, payments vinch can in' mado 
in regard to certain debts owing in bankrujitcy or by 
a company in lif|uidation which are given jn'<ifercme 
<»ver general liaiiilitics. 

Preferential tariff, a suggested M-l^eine of C ustom*- dutus 
for the ’’lilted Kingd(nn iiudt r winch Ihitish eolomes 
would have tlieJr exjiorts tn fJritain tii\fd h s-. highly 
than thow* of foreign countries. * 

Prejudice, without a Utih used with an orfer made l>y 
way of o\crture to an i^pposing }»arty on the under- 
standing that, if the m-gotuition fails, it is not to be 
taken .'whantage of nor to U used m e\ideiic< in any 
action. * 

Premium, tin- amoimt above tin issiu-d jinct stock or 
shares; the iKTunlical amount jiaid in consideration of 
an insurance' jkiIu'v. 

Premium bonds, Unids is-sued by s(,ine foreign states 
l*«aring little or no inti rest, hut gov mg tin cliaiicc of 
valuaide prizes .at certain drawings. 

Prescription, right accjuired by lapse of time 

Presentment, tlic act of tendering a bill of e.xcliangc for 
iwceptaiiee or payment. 

Press, the, the ncwsjMijier wmld, tht news jmblications 
and agencies as a whole; /^iy.s.s Associufttm, an agency 
<‘on.sjf>ting of suljscribing iiew's|uiiHi.s for the joint col- 
lection and disfiemination of news; similarly, the 
Central News and other organizations. 

{Fr.. prix ; C?., IVeis ; -S/j., precio; /^. prezzo). 
eonsideration in money, Whicli must be certain or 
• determinable. 

Pricking note. Sec iwU. 

Prii^a facie (A.), on first view: a term generally applied 
to j»resiunptioii.s which prevail ufltil rebutt(i<l. 

Primage, a small payment in addition to freight ongmall}' 
granted t^> tl^; Tiuistcr, and now* really an increase in 
the 

Prime cost, the first cost of an article lief ore establish- 
ment charges are Gilded. • 

PntlOgAiture, e.\clusive descent of land to the eldest 
son or male represen tatii^. 

Principal, the person for whom an agent is acting, or to 
whom a surety is bound; the head of a firm. 


Prior lien bonds, bonds having a prior right of dividend 
or interest payable before other issues. 

PriTate arrangement, an arrangement between an in- 
solvent debtor and his creditors, embodied in a regis- 
tered deed. 

Private company, a company formed under the Com- 
panies (Consolidation) Act without is.suing a public 
appeal for subscription, and witli a restriction on trans- 
fer of its shares and the number of memlriers. 

Private ledger, a ledger containing certain private 
accounts which it is not desirable to make known to 
more than a very few people in a business. 

Privilege, a right or e\crnpti<»n of a special character: 
applied to communications or statements which cannot 
be the .subjoft of aetioiis for defamation, or to com- 
munications or documents which a person cannot be 
compelled to divulge. 

Prize, projH Tty captured in war. 

Prize court, a tribunal set up under International Law to 
“condemn” ca]>tiires projierly made during war, restore 
projkorty wrongfully seized, aw'ard prize money, and 
punish offeiici s. 

Pro (/>.) , on iK'half of, for; used in signing letters when a 
pt rs<vn signs on liehalf of another. 

Pro forma {L.), for the sake of form merely. 

Pro hac vice (/>.), b'r this occasion. 

Pro rata (/>.), jiroportionately. 

Pro tern.. ..hort for pro tempore (Z.), for the time being. 

Probate, the certificate of pi oof of a w ill. 

Procuration, agency: applied to a signature by procura- 
tion (per )tr<tc. or p.ji.), which intimates that a person 
signing Ikin a limited authority only. 

Profit (/’>.. jiroht; (r.. CTewiiiii; bcneficios; Jt, 

beiiehcio). the income or gains derived from land or 
business, to Ik* distinguished in the payment of divi- 
dends from capital. 

Profit and Loss Account, a statement of the debtor 
.111(1 creiiitor tran.'-iictions of a Inisiness ovei a particular 
I«Tiod. 

Profit sharing, a system by whieli those employed in a 
busines.'- nreivc a Ikuius in accordance with the profits, 
either in addition to or iis part salary. 

Prohibited goods, goods the iinpoit of which is prohibited 
under tht* n^veniie laws or other statutes. 

Promissory note, an unconditional promise in w’riting 
made i‘y one person to another, signed by the maker, 
engaging to pay on demand, or at a fixed or deterniin- 
alile future tinu. a sum certain in money t<i or to the 
order of a specific peison or to hearer. 

Promoter, one wlio forms a conijiany an<# stands in a 
jiositioii of trust towards it. Promotion mom)/, the 
commis'.ion paid for the promotion of a company. 

Prompt, Prompt day, tlie sjiecified date at w hich goods 
s<»ld are to lx? delivered. 

Proof, establishment of a fact, or the evidence : in bank- 
rnptcy, the formal particulars of debt sworn by the 
civdiior. • 

Proprietary, an undertaking or article which is in the 
exclusive ownership of an individual or firm. 

Prospectus, an advertisement setting forth the advantages 
of a proposal ; a document issued on the formation of 
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a company setting forth its objects and inviting sub- 
scribers, and disclosing certain essential particulars. 

Proteotion, the policy of helping home production by the 
imposition of duties upon imported goods. 

Protest, a formal certificate by a notaiy' public attesting 
the dishonour of a bill of exchange. 

Protost, payment under, payment of an amount pro- 
testing that it is not due and will be reclaimed. 

Proviso, a condition or exception in a document. 

Provost, in Scotland, the elected head of a burgh, holding 
office for three years. 

Prox„ proximo, the next ensuing (month). 

Proxy, a {)erson who represents another ; tlu* instrument 
conferring authority to vote for another, esi>ecially at a 
shareholders^ meeting. ^ 

Pnmss, dried plums; imported from I’’nited States 
France, Austria, &c. 

Public company, a joint-stock compiuiy \\hich offers 
shares to the public, as distinguished from a prl^ ate com- 
pany, which restricts them to a few .selected jktmuis. 

Puffer, one employed in an auction si^le in tin interest^ 
of the vendor to make fictitious biil^. 

Pumping engines, imported from I'nited Stutis. : 
exported to India, Argentina, daiKui, K^rypt, C’hile. 
Italy, Canada, Brazil, Australia, Natal. Holland, Ikd- 
gium, Spain, Germany, &c. 

Puncheon, a ^me measure, equal to bA o;dIMIl•^. 

Pupil (6'c.), a male under the age of fourteen or a female 
under the age of twelve. 

Pursuer (5c.), the plaintifif in Scot> legal procedure. 

Put, on the Stock Exchange, a selling <q>ti<»n, a-* dis- 
tinguished from a caU or buying ojitnui. 

Pyrites, an ore of iron and copper in th^ fomi of ^u]- 
phides, imported from Spain, rsoruav. PortiiLral. 
France. Newfoundland, &c. 

trial of, the tt*sting of moneys at tin .Mini by a 
jury of the Goldsmiths Company, an annual oen rnony. 

Q 

q.V., ouoc/ ?*idc (Z.), which se^*. 

Qua (^.), in the character of. 

Qualification, the nece.s.sary fitiies-s whetlnT pf rsonal or 
financial; esjx.‘cially the holding of a retiinsite miTnlier 
of shares by a director. 

Qualified acceptance, the acceptance of a lull conditional 
as to i4ace, payment, &c. 

Quarantine, originally a f>eriod of 40 day.n, in)\s the time 
appointed by the law of most nation^ for detention of 
a s'esael agdving from an infected jKirt. 

Quarter Days, in England : I^ady Day, Man?h ‘2b : Mid- 
summer Day, June ‘21: Michaelmas Day, Se]>t. 29; 
and Christmas Day, Dec. *2.5. In Scotland : Candle- 
mas, Feb. 2; Whitsunday, May 1.5; Lammas, Aug. I; 
Martinma.s, Nov. 11. 

Quarter Seuiona, a Court of Justice with criminal and 
signe civil jurisdiction, consisting of the justices of 
the county or Ixirough, meeting four time.s or more 
often in the year. 

Quarto, 4to, the size of a sheet of |>aper folded twice, 
making four leaves; nearly s<]uare. 


Quasi (Z.), practi^illy amounting to. 

Quicksilver, or mercury^ a liquid metal : imported from 
Spain, Italy, Mexico, Tunis, &c. 

Quid pro quo (X.), something for something, an advan- 
tage rccei\ed in consideration of one given. 

Quillai bark, the bark of the soap tree of Chile, w'tth 
s<mp-like proi)erties ; imported to some extent. 

Quinine, a vAy valuable drug prepared from cinchona 
or Peruvian liark ; ini2>orted from Holland, Java, 
many, &c.; ex^xirted to India, China, Ceylon, Turkey, 
Austnvlia, Canada, &c. , 

QnintaL a weight differing in various countries — in 
Britain and V.S.A., 100 lb.; in France. 100 kilos. 

Quire, twenty-four .slieets of unprintod paixjr. 

Quit rent or fee-farm rent, the small yearly rent payable 
by th€‘ owner (»f land to the lonl of the manor. 

Quorum, the inimmuin number of meiul)ers required at a 
meeting in order tti transact business. 

Quota. pnqKirtion or .share. 

Quotation, an estimate givtin of co.st, either of an article 
or work; the price which shares are quoted on a 
da\ . 

(Jy.. query. 

• R 

R.. nqxs*. • 

R.I.. Rh'xie Llaiuil 

R.M.S., Royal M.iil .steamer. 

R.S.O., railway sorting offict* ; rural sub-office. 

Rabbits. imiH»rU*tl from Australia, New Zealand, Bel- 
gium, Holland. &c. 

Rack rent, tin* full annual value «ff premifte.- ht on 
h-a-.e, * 

Raiffeisen, a sv-^tem of agricultural co-operative Ixinking 
« <»iiitnon in W estern and Southern Germany. 

Rails, of iron or .ste»*l ; inqKirted from Belgium, Ger- 
many. I'lntoil Stiite-N ; exjMirted to British |>«>ss»*h- 
.siop-,. South America, Egypt, Mexico, kc. 

Rails, raihv.iy market : term a[»plied to dealings in home 
an<l foreign railway share.s and sUx'k. 

Railway Clearing House, an institution recognized by 
.Vet of Parliament for dealing with through traffic on 
iintre than one railway system. 

Raisins. nniM>rted from Spain, Turkey, Russia, Greece^ 
Imli.'i, I’nited St.ates &c. 

Rapeseed, inqHirted from India, Russia, Rumania. Bel- 
gium, Holland. &e. 

Rapeseed cake, the cak% left after dm oil h.aa In en 
express'd from rajHi-x-td ; userl a.H an animal feeding-#! 
stuff ; im]X)rted from Russia, &c. 

Rapeseed oil, obtained by expreasing the seeds of the 
rafx- plaTit.-k, akin tin. the cabl>agc ; ii.st.d as a lubricant, 
illuminant, &<•. ; imported from Germany, Belgium. 
Holland, exported to United &c. 

Rappen, the name in Switzerland for the centime (q.v.). 

Bate, an amount demanded pro rata from owners of pro- 
perty in atxjordance )yith assessmirnt, e.g. the poor rate; 
a charge made for the supply of water or gas. * •' 

Rateable value, the annual value of premises. afWr cer- 
tain deductions have been mode, for the purpose of 
assessment for rating. 
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Re (A), in reference to. 

Baalismtion Account, an account opened in connection 
with the realization of a firm’s assets on the occasion 
of a sale or liquidation of the business. 

Realty, or real estate ; land, houses, Ac., and things apper- 
taining thereto. 

Beam, 20 quires or 480 sheets of writing paper ; of print- 
ing paper, usually 500 or 516 sheets. ^ 

Rebate, a discount or allowance; an abatement on the 
amount of a bill retired. 

Receipt {Pr., regu, quittance ; (?., Quittung ; Sp.<, recibo ; 
ricevudh), acknowledgment of a sum paid : if of £2 
or over, requiring a penny stamp. 

Receipts and payments, a statement of cash actually 
i^ceived and cash actually paid out ; lean satisfactory 
than a statement of income and eY{)enditure. 
Receiver, the person appointed U* receive the rents of 
property or the debts of a business ; if with authority 
to carry on the business, also a manager. 

Receiver of Wreck, a person appointed by tlie Board of 
Trade for the preservation of a WTeck. * 

Receiving order, the official ordei- made when a {M‘tition 
in bankruptcy is succe.Hsful. 

Reciprocity, an arrangement l)t‘tween two countries for 
a mutual lowering of tariffis. * 

Recogniiknee, an obligation entend into b}* record be- 
fore a Court of Law to secure performance of some 
undertaking. 

Reconstruction, reorganization: sjs^cially applied to a 
company after winding up and reconstitution. 
Recourse. Hee WiihotU recourac. 

Red lead, an oxgie of lead u.s<.h1 in pigiiient.s ; inqsirted 
from Germany, Holland, &c. 

Redemption, the act of paying off a del it or charge, 
espcHsially a mortgage or delienturc charge 
Reduction or rescissoiy action («SV.), an action ti> set 
aside a deed, decree, or legal act. 

Reduction of capital, the formal reducing of the nomi- 
nal capital of a conqiany. 

Re-exports, goods cxjxirted after iKMng imixirted. n\ itlimit 
undergoing any process of jireparatK^n or manufacture 
in the interval. 

Refer to Drawer, words wTitten by a banker on a clKspie 
presented him for payment when tlui drawer’s account 
is insufficient to meet it ; often contracted R/D. 
Referee, one to whom anything is referred for investiga- 
-r 4iP« or trial ; Official Referee, the officer of a Court to 
whom questipns of intricacy in the nature of accounts, 
^ or complicated items of contract, are referred ly the 
judge. 

Reference, submission of a matter to a referee or arbi- 
trator. ' 

Register of members, a book requirq^ to lx; kept by all 
companies the Companies Act, containing a list 

of shareholders with their holdings, &c. 

RegisterA letter, a letter on w'hich a special fee is paid, 
and for which y^e Post Office gives a receipt and 
eacce9>tB pecuniaiye liability. * 

Registered office, the offi^ which in the case of a com- 
pany is, as required by law, its chief addreas, and is 
registered at Somerset House. 


Registered stock, stock of which the name of the holder 
is registered in the books of the Company, and which 
is usually transferred by deed. 

Registrar, an official whose duty is to make entries in a 
public register, or record the decrees of a Court or the 
transactions of a society. 

Registration, the official record required with regard to- 
certain facts or documents. 

Registration fee, a fee payable on registration of a 
document, as the nominal fee paid to a company on 
the transfer of share.s or stock. 

Reichsmark, the German Imperial mark. See Mark. 

Reis, a monetary unit of Portugal, too small to be repre- 
sented by a coin ; erjual to about ^V^h of a penny ; also 
a Brazilian monetary unit, erjual to about of a 

penny. • 

Release, a discharge from an obligation, as release from 
freight or Customs dues. 

Remainder, an estate given to a (>erson after the deter- 
j mination of a present interest given to another. 

I Remittance, money or its equivalent, as a cheque, postal 
j order, &c., sent by one person to another. 

! Bent (Pn, loyer; G., Miete ; Sp., alquiler; It., affitto), an 
I agreed jieriodical payment for the use of land or other 
! property. 

I Bent charge, a periodical payment charged upon lands. 

( Rentes {Fr.), French, Austrian, Greek, or Italian Gov- 
! emment I^inds; public securities. 

' Replevin, an action to recover pos.sesaion of goods unlaw- 
j fully taken, u.sually by distress. 

I Report, the summary statement of business done; the 
considered opinion of a person who has lx?en emj)loyed 
to investigate a matter or business: esj>ecially the 
auditor’s report of a pericxi of business of a company. 

Representation, one jx'rson acting for another; a state- 
ment amounting to an allegation of certain facts. 

Reputed owner, a person in jK»ssession of rroods witli the 
presumption of ownership. 

Rescue, the forcible taking away by the owner or other 
person of things distrained from the custody’ of the 
distrainer before the impounding. 

Reserve, or reserve fund, the amount which a^iank or 
a company or business has in hand above and beyond 
what is necessary Id meet its ordinary engagements. 

Reserve liability, a term uskI in connection with com- 
panies which have provisions to the effect that a certain 
fK)rtion of the share capital .sh.nl not be called uj» except 
in the event of the company being wound-up. 

Reserve price, price fixed under which an auctioneer is 
not authorized to sell a property. 

Residue, the balance of an estate aftoi®liabilities and 
teskimentary disjiositions have been providt'd for. 

Resolution, the formal expression of opinion by a nieetim;. 
especially the formal act of directors or shareholders, 
or creditors, passed in the required manner. 

Respondentia, a loan on the security of the cargo of a 
ship contracted by the master for necessaries, repay- 
ment being conditional on the safe completion t)f the 
vo5^age. 

Rest, in the Bank of England weekly return, signifies 
surplus of assets over liabilities : in connection with 
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hanking generally, denotes tlie periods (quarter, month, 
&C.) for which interest is added to accounts. 

Bestraint of trade, a restriction on the ordinary freedom 
of engaging in trade or business. 

Besum^ {Fr.), a summary. 

Betail, the sale of goods in small quantities to actual 
users, as distinguished from the sale in large quantities 
by wholesale houses to retail dealers. 

Betainer, the engagement of a solicitor or other pro- 
fessional person to act for a party in a particular 
matter. 

Betaliation, a fiscal pfdicy by which nations raise tariffs 
against each other in an attempt to secure reciprocity. 

Betira (a bill), to buy up or pay a bill under discount. 

Betnnu, receipts; results or protits of a business; goods 
sent back to the supplier. * 

Benter, indicates that the news is the property of the 
telegraph agency of that name. 

BeTenua, the incomings or earnings of a busiiie.ss. 

BaTenion, right to property after the enjoyment of a 
partial interest in it by someone else. 

BaYOoatiozi, the recalling or cancelling of an act or diteu- 
ment, especially a will. 

Bica, imported from India, Holland. Austria- Humrary. 
Siam, Turkey, Germany. &c.; exported cleaiitd and 
milled to Nigeria, Gold Coast, Brazil, Cuba, Canada, 
United States, Portugal, French We^t Afnc^i, &c. 

Bica flour, imported from Holland, Germany, Canada, 
Ac,; expcirted to United States, Ac. 

Bica atarcli, imported from Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, France, Ac.: exjx)ned to AuNtralia, 
New Zealand, Cape Colony, Ac. 

Big» term applied to an ofieration on ilie niurkct for 
cornering bear sellers and so rai>mg the pric«‘ 

Bing, a combination of traders in a |>artiiular rnaikct to 
keep up the price, or <»f ship<»wners to keep u[) the 
freight. 

Blair, a dai^ger insured against which the insurer juv**]*!*- 
in return for the premium {laid. 

Boad, Tula of tha, the rule which in Great Bntatii r* - 
quires those who use the road to go to the It ft, offcnd< I•^ 
bein^ subject to penalties under the Highvi^ys and 
Motor Car Acts. 

•Rolling stock, the locomotives, wagons, Ac., of a niil^\ay' 
company in actual use. 

Bonaa, Buenos Ayres and Ro.sario Railway Ordinary 
Stock. 

Bota, a list of persons taken in rotation. 

Boubla, the chief monetary unit of Russia, reprc'sentcd 
by a silver coin; equal to 2s. l*6r/. 

Royalty, a payment to a landowner for mineral won from 
a mine, or to a patentee for use of a patent, or to an 
author for copies of a lxH>k sold by his publisher. 

Bi., rupees. 

Bubbar, tndiaruhber^ or cao\Uc?ioue, imported from Brazil, 
Straits Settlements, France, Ceylon, British West 
Africa, United States, Peru, French West Africa, 
Gerinany, Russia, Uruguay, Ac. 

Bum, imported from British Guiana, West Indies, Cuba, 
South Africa, Manritins Ac.; imiUUion rum from 
United States, Germany, France, Holhuid, Ac. 


Run, an excessive temand for cash by the customers of a 
bank because its'solvency is doubted. 

Buimar, one who solicits business, especially Stock Ex- 
change business, and shares in the broker's commission. 

Bunning daya, consecutive days allowed for loading or 
unloading a ship. 

Rupee, the chief monetary unit of India, c(|ual to Is. id. 

Rupee paper, a name for promissory notes issued by the 
Indian Goverimient. 

Rx., tens of rupees. 

Ry., railway. 

Rye, iinpc'^rted from Russia, Germany, Rumania, Ac.; 
ex|>orted tu Iceland and Greenland. 

Rye meal and flour, imported from Germany, Russia, Ac. 

s 

S. a symlK>l for dollars. 

S.A., South Australia; South Africa. 

S.C.. South Carolina. 

S.Dak., Soufi^i Dakota. 

S.E. ft C.E., South- i:a,^tern and Chatham Railway. 

S.P., supra protest. 

S.S., .sU^iuship. 

8.S.C.. Solicitor of the Supreme Court of Scotland. 

Saccharin, a \erj^ ^weet^ulJstanw tha/ may lie used in 
place <»f -sugar. igi|H>rted from Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland, Ac. 

Saddlery and harness, ex[K>rt«l to Australia, United 
Statrs, India, Nf w Zealand, South Africa, Ac. 

Sago, a starchy f(M»dstuff pre|»ared fmm certain East 
Indian jMilnis ; imj)orte<l from the St^its Settlements, 
Al. ^ 

Salesmanship, the art of M-lling goenks. 

Salmon, un}w)rtofi canned from United States, Canada, 
Ac.; exjH>rt<*d /rrs/i to France, IMgium, Ac. 

Salt, common, e\j>orte><l to India. Canada, United States, 
IVninark, Russia, ?sigeria, Norway, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Ac. 

Saltcake. salj^hate of t«»dium, formed in the proce.ss r>f 
manufacturing liydnahlonc aeid from salt ; exfKirUxl 
t Sweilen, Belgium, Norway, Russia, United States, 
Italy, Spain, Ae. 

Saltpetre, nitrate of f>otash, used as an antiscqitie, in 
making guniK>wder, Ac.; imported from Germany, 
India, lielgiuin, Holland, Ac.; exported to Brazil, 
Australia, United State.s Portugal, New Zealand.^^. 

Salvage, an allowance mode to those volunteers who 
have assisted in wiving a ship or goixls from wreck, or 
gcMKls from fire. 

Sample, a .^mall quantity of an article aa a sjiecimen of 
the w'hi)le, ' * 

Sans recours {Fr^. without recourse: an indorsement 
on a bill freeing the endorser from ^^a^iility. 

Saras, Deferred Shares of the Manchester and Sheffield 
Railway. ^ 

Sardines, small pilchards or fish akj^ to them; imported 
canned from Portugal,* Norway, FiAnoe, Spain, l.c. % 

Sauces and condiments, exported to Australia, United 
States, Canada, Germany, Argentina, New Zealand, 
Belgium, Cape Colony, Holland, Ac. 
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Saumiir, a champagne-like wine importecAfrom France. 

Schedule, an inventory with particularB or prices; a 
supplement containing rules or lists or a catalogue. . 

Schulze - DelitzBch, a system of co-operative people's 
banks common in Germany. 

Scilicet (Z.), 8C., that is to say. 

Scrip, the receipt for instalment money paid upon shares, 
exchangeable for certificates when all the ceils are paid; 
applied alsti to share and stock certificates. 

Scrutineer, a [lerson apfiointed to count ballot papers. 

Seal the forma^ addition to a contract made by deed, 
now often Kignified by a wafer. 

Seaworthiness, an implied warranty in a charter that a 
ship is lit for the ])articular voyage. 

Secret£y, one who transacts correspondence or other 
business for another ; the official in charge of the busi- 
ness of a society, especially of a company, the secretary 
of a company lx;ing the recognised official medium. 

Secured creditor, a creditor who holds some security in 
addition to his claim for payment. 

Securities, a general name for snK^ks and shares of all 
kinds. 

Security, a document of title to projn rty or other \alu- 
aHo; a defnisit to secure an obligation. 

Security for costa, an order that a {H'rson who is bring- 
ing an iK'tion <»r prornoting an aiiiwiil shall swure his 
opponent’s costs lieforeliand. ^ 

Seigniorage, a charge made by a g<»\ eminent for coining 
money. In Britain gold is coined practically free, but 
there is a profit on silver and bronze eoinagi . 

Self-balancing ledgers, ledgers which iH rmit of Ix ing 
checked and Iwlarsjed in [K>rtn>rw mi as to make the 
prevention «>f ern,rs eiisiei. 

Sellers over, a Stock Exchange phras<‘ denoting tluit 
there are more .sellers than bii\ers. 

Selling out, on the StiM*k Excliange, tlu right of a siller 
of shares who has not had tlicni taken up by a certain 
day t(» s(*ll them lu tlie open market at tin- <-<mt of the 
defaulting purchaser; the opjM>sitc <if Imuintj in. 

Semolina, a |^^epH^atiou from viheat used as a foiaEtufT ; 
iiii{M>rUHl from Frau«*e, (iermaiiy. I’tc. 

Sen, a .Tajiantise money of !u-eounl. eiiu.al to i ii.t!) of a 
^'cn, or almut ](i. 

Sequestration, the taking of rents, Jirofits salary, c»r 
ineomc to satisfy the owners deVits; {Sc.) distribution 
of a lianknipt’s pmjierty amongst his creditors, as under 
l)ankniptcy. 

Ser, a standard unit of weight India, ecjual to a kilo- 

Seriatim (Z.), each in its order. 

Session, Court of, the Supreme Court of Scotland, con- 
sistixf^ of the Lord l^rksident, I,^>rd Justice Clerk, 
and eleven Lords Ordinary. • 

Set, the three pa|ts«)f a foreign bill of exchange. See 
Foreign hill. 

Settlement, a deed or will or other instrument settling 
land or property ; an^Mljustment^by agreement of an 
accfUint^r matter in dispute ; the fortnightly period 
on the Stock Exchange for fficounting. 

Settling Day, on the Stock Exchange, the last day of 

• the account. See Pay Day. 


Several severally: in reference to a liability which is 
separate and not joint as between various parties. 
Sewing machines, imported from Germany, United 
States, &c.; exported to Java, China, Chile, Brazil, 
Peru, Straits Settlements, British West Africa, Spain, 
Australia, &c.; partis to Russia, France, Italy, &c. 

Shaku, a Japanese unit of length, equal to 11-93 in. 

Share (ZV., action; Cr'., Aktie; Sp., accion; azione), 
a proportionate amount of the capital of a business, 
in the case of a corporation evidenced by a share 
warrant or certificate. Company shares may be ordi- 
nary-, preference, or founders’, or of other special classi- 
fications. 

Share certificate, a certificate issued to every holder of 
shares in a limited company. 

Sheep and lambs, imported from United States, Canada, 
&;c.; exported U> United States, Germany, Argentina, 
C'anada, &o. 

Sheepskins, imported from Australia, Cape Colony, New 
Zealand, Natal, Chile, Argentina, &c. ; exported to 
Belgium, United States. Rumania, France, &c. 

Sheff A. Manchester and Sheffield Railw-ay Deferred 
Stock. 

Sheffs, Manchester and Sheffield Ordinary Stock. 

Shells, imported from Australia, Dutch East Indies, 
Straits Settlements French Pacific Islands, India, 
Aden, New Zealand, <fec 

Sheriff, in England and Wales the chief Crown officer in 
till' county, a]»pointKl amuially. In Scotland the chief 
judge in ,'i county. 

Ship. c\ery ile^'cnjitum of \essel used in iiavig^ation not 
j»rop( lied l)yoars, .ships and luiat'- exported to Norway, 
Au‘^trl.l, Germany, Jaiian. Holland, France, Sweden, 
Kusma, Belgium. Canad.i. Australia, New Zealand, &c. 

Ship brokers, agents ac-tiiig for shipowners m chartering, 
collecting freighf-. &:e. 

Ship canal, a c.iiial capable of taking ocean-going 

\ t ssels. r 

Ship’s husband, an old term for the managing ow-ner of 
.1 .sliiji, ii(»w :i])plied to one who is a servant of the 
owmrs and who look?% after the equipment and outfit 
and management. • 

Shoddy, onginally maiiufiwturcrs’ waste coal or iron: 
apjilicd to re-niaiiiifacturcd n fu'-e of cotton and woollen 
y.'irn, .and collocjuially ti> inferior and mutation good.s 
of any clas.s. Mungo is a kindrcf^ material. 

Short bill, a bill of exchange drawn at short usance, 
up to tell da^-.s. 

Short of stock, an Amenean term foi hear <'n the Stock 
Exchange. ^ 

Shorthand, a method of w-riting quickly by using .signs 
or contractions for words : especially the system of 
phonography invented by Sir Isaac Pitman. 

Sight, on presentation, bills payable at sight being pay- 
able on presentation. 

Silk, imiHirted raw from China, France, Italy, India, 
Turkey, &c.; thrown silk from Germany, Ital}, France, 
Switzf'rland, Ac.; spun silk yarn from Switzerland, 
Franctx Italy, Germany, Belgium, &c.; silk knuhsy 
husks, Ac., from China, France, Japan, Italy, India, 
Ac.; waste noils from France, Italy, China, Ac.; silk 
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broadztu^ from France, Japan, Switzerland, Italy, 
China, &c.; sUk lace from France, &c.; eilk ribbons 
from Switzerland, France, Italy, Beldam, &c.; mixed 
sUk broadstti^s from Germany, France, Switzerland, 
&c.; mixed eilk ribbons from Germany, Switzerland, 
Belgium, &a; sUk icaste exported to United States, 
Germany, &c. ; throim silk to Germany, &c, ; spun yam 
to United States, Germany, Straits Settlements, India, 
France, Canada, Australia, &c.; silk broadstuffs to 
France, Canada, Germany, Argentina. United States, 
Australia, Belgium, Sweden, Austria, India, &c.; 
mixed broadstuffs to Cuiiad^i, United States, France, 
China, Australia, India, Argentina, Brazil, Turkey*, 
Belgium, &c. 

Silver ore, imported from Mexico, Pe||u, Australia, Chile, 
Spain, Colombia, Venezuela, Bolivia. &c. 

ginirifig fund, a fund set apart by periodical savings to 
accumulate with interest by a government, corjxiratitm, 
company, or firm for the gradual reduction of a debt. 

Site value, the estimated market value of land without 
the buildings, crops, or timlier upon it. 

Slander, defamation by woids siH>ken. 

Slatea imported from Francv, United Stiite.s Portugal, 
Belgium, &c. ; exported to Germany. Australia, Den- 
mark, &e. 

Sleeping partner, a partner who has pnn idiHl capital, 
and shares profits and losse.s of a husiiu^s, hut dot-s 
not take part in the management. 

Sliding scale, a method by which wages are matle t<» 
vary wdth the price of the product, common in minim; 
employment. 

Slip, the preliminary memorandum initialed by one who 
accepts a marine -insurance ri.sk. 

Slops, Allsopps Brewery Ordinar)^ Stock. 

Slubbers, Bradford Dyers, 

Slump, a fall in securities on the market, or ni a tra<le 
generally. 

Soap, imported from United 8tate>, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, Holland, &:c.; exj»orted to India, China, West 
Indies, Nigeria, Straits Settlements, Holland, Dutch 
East Indies, Fnince, &c. 

So(&. bicarbonate of, used as a baking j^owik-r, for 
making effervescing drink.**, and in other ways; im- 
ported to a small extent; exported to Japan, India, 
Australia, Canada, Italy, Spain, &c. 

Soda, caustic, the hydrate of sodium, a very ini|K)rtant 
substance used in soapmaking and many other wa^^s; 
imported from Germany, Belgium, &c.; ex|K)rted to 
Japan, Italy, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, India, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, &c. 

Soda asbf sodium carlxinate, manufactured from salt, and 
used in soapnmking and many other ways; imjjorted 
from Belgium, Canada, &c.; exjiorted to Jaj^in, China, 
India, Canada, Australia, Argentina, Italy, Brazil, &c. 

Soda crystals a crystallized hydrated carbonate of soda, 
familiar as washing soda; imported from Belgium, 
^ermany, Holland, Ac. ; exported to Argentina, 
Canada, Chile, India, Holland, &.c. 

Soft goods, textiles, in distinction from hardware. 

Soft money, a name sprhetimes applied, especially in 
America, to notes as distinguished ^om ooisu 


I 

Sol, a Peruviai^ilver coin, valued at 2s, 

Sola, denotes a bill of which there is only one copy, as 

. distinguished from a bill drawn in a set. 

Solicitor, one who is qualified to practise in the Courts 
and carry on legal business. 

Solicitor-General, the second law officer of the Cn^wn in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, and elae- 
w'here in British Dominions. 

Solvency, ability to discharge one's obligations out of 
realizable assets. 

Soo, Minneai)olis, St Paul, and 8ault Marie Rail- 
n>ad. 

Soups, Scuitheni Pacific Railroad Common Stoetk. 

Souths, London and South-Western Railway Ordinary 
Stm*k. 

Soy or soya beans, the fruits of a plant grown in Japan, 
China, &c.; used in the prejiaration of a saui'e, and 
also as the source of a feedingstuff and manuix^ ; im- 
{xirted fnmi Russia, China, Ja|mn, &c. ; the oil exported 
to Holland, United States, Germany, Italy, &c.; the 
cake exiDorted to Denmark, Holland, Sweden, &c. 

Special commerce, imports for home consumption and 
ev|M>rts of go<xis of native production and manufacture. 

Special settlement a special settling day fixed by the 
Committee of the Stock Exchange. 

Specie, gold and silvts* coin, as distfi^guished from pa]>er 
monc}'. if 

Specie point the point at which the price of bills i>ayable 
111 II foreign place reache.** a figure in exce‘W of thi* par 
of exchange. 

Specific performance, the actual doing or delivery of a 
thing w'hich a f>er>on has contracUW to do or sell : may 
in ceriikin cases Ik? com{»elled iMead of (layment in 
dan4iges. 

Specification, an account of a thing, \rith details : of a 
patent, the particulars of the in\ention with descrip- 
tion of tile subject matter, furnished on the applicatum. 

Spelter, a commercial name for zinc. 

Spiegeleisen, a form of pig-irun containing a large {kt- 
cenbtge of manganese, ustsi in the B«issemtT steel- 
making prrK'.<iH.s ; imjKirted along wMth ferro-inang.ane«e 
and fcrro-silicon, sulwtanccvs similarly used, from <jler- 
nian}', Swetleii, France, Ac. 

Spirits, perfumed, iniporU*d from Germany, France, 
Ibiiti-d States, Holland, Ac.; spirits exported to Aus- 
tralia, Canada, United States, Holland, Germany, 
India, Ac. 

Sponge, imjiorted from^Greece, Turkey, United States, 
Ikihanias, Cuba, Germany, Ac. 

Spot price, the cash price for immediate delivery of 
g<H>ds. ^ ^ 

Spot sale, a sale oftgotids actually in hand for immediate 
delivery. •* 

8q., sqq., abbreviations for sequentiS [L.), the following. 

Stag, one who applicis for an allotment gi a new iasuc 
with the intention only of selling out at a profit and 
not of taking up ^hc shares.* 

Staple trade, originally the privileged traefe in^ com- 
modities on which Cifttoms were levied; the trade 
peculiar to or predominant in a district. 

Statement of aAdn, a statement of the financial con- 
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dition of a person or business, especial^ of a bankrupt 
or inBolvent. t 

Statement of claim, the formal statement of a plaintiff s 
grounds of claim in an action. 

Stationery, exported to many foreign countrie.s and 
British possessions. 

Statute-barred, denoting that a debt cannot be sued for. 

Statutory declaration, a written declaration made in 
accordance with the Statutory Declarations Act, 183f>. 

Statutory meeting, a meeting of a limited company that 
must l)e held not less than one month and not more 
than three months from the date of commencirii^ 
business. 

Staves, im{>orted from Russia, Sweden, United State.^, 
Norway, Germany, Canada, &c. 

SteeL imported as inrjoU from Germany, Sweden, &c.; its 
bloomSf billets^ and dabs from German}’, I'nite<l States, 
Belgium, &c.; steel eastings from Belgium, Germany, 
Ac.; steel forgings from Germany, Denmark, &c.; steel 
bars, angles, &c., from Belgium, German}-, &c.; steel 
girders^ beams, joists, and piHars fiom viennany, 
Belgium, France, &c.; cxjjortecl as bars, am/fes, rods, 
&c., to British possessions, .Tajian, Ciemiany, and 
numerous itther (ountries ; gird era, beains. &;e., to 

British pfissessions, Argentina, Jujian, Bra/jl, Sue. 

Stem, to loiuJ a .slii^*with cital. ^ 

Stere, the metric unit of \ulumf, e<jual a cubic metre, 
or 3r>*314 cubic feet. 

Stet (A.). let it stand, ust-d in pmof cfUTection t(» reverse 
an erasure or deletion. 

btevedore, one whos<* busines.-' i.'., woriang witli lii.'> own 
men, to undcrloktft the st<»wagc or discharge of a cargo. 

Stg., sterling, Briti'h currency. 

Stock, capital of a Ciuiipuny which is tniusf»*ra)ile in any 
amount and not ii(*cordiiig to sluiios. 

StooktaMug, a ]>crK>dical going tlirougli tiu '^lock in aiiy 
biisiiiess and priciiii: it. with a view tn accur.uy in tla 
statement of affaiis.. 

Stop order, an onler grant^fl by a Court to prevent any 
dealing with a fund without notice ti» the aj*|ilic-,int. 
On the New YfU’k Stock Exchange a limit to tut a los.^. 

Stoppage in transitu, the right of an unpaid vcndoi to 
stf>p gfKxls in course of tr.ansit lH*f<»rc tliey reach tlicir 
destination, jirovidixl the df>cumciifs of title are not in 
the hands of a bona tide holder f(u vahu. 

Stopping a cheque, the act of notifying a bank <ni wliicli 
u IS drawn not to pay w itliout reb renee to tlie 

drawer. ^ 

^^g|iy|kt the Bulgarian equivalent of the French centime. 

Stowage, the putting of the cargo in a ship ; broken 
storage, the filling in tke vacant jilaces in a .sliip’h 
hold W’hieli a charterer must ^ypply when lie has 
undertaken to load a full and complete cargo. 

Straw, im|Hirtech k-oin Holland, Belgium. Denmark. 
France, 

Straw envelopes, for Ixittles, imported from Holland. 
France. \'c. W ^ 

Stra# plS.it, imported^from Japan, China, Switzerlaiifl, 
Samoa, Italy, &c.; exporlSd to France, Australia, 
XTnited St^itcs, Belgium, Germany, Sweden, &c. 

' Strawberries, imported from France, Holland. Ac. 
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Strawboard, a variety of {^per prepared from straw; 
imported from Holland, Germany, Belgium, &c. 

Strike (Fr., greve ; G., Streik, Ausstand ; Sp„ huelga ; 
Jt., sciopero), an organized stoppage and refusal to 
work by employees in consequence of a trade dispute. 

Sub judice (Z.), under judicial consideration; a matter 
now before the Court, which is therefore not oiien to 
comment. 

Subpoena, a writ requiring a i>eraon's attendance in Court, 
under a jienalty, either as a witness or to produce a 
document. 

Subrogation, sulistitution of one person for another 
as to acquire and undertake the other’s rights and 
obligations. 

Succession, the acquisition of projicrty by succeeding to 
it on the previous ow’ner’s death. 

Succession duty, the duty payable by a person liecoming 
entitled to projierty on the death of another. 

Sucre, a silver com of Ecuador, equal to 2s. 

Sufferance wharf, a wharf where, by permission of tlie 
Customs authorities, goods may be landed lief ore pay- 
ment of dutiL^'. 

Sugar, refined, imported fr(»m Germany, Austria- Hungary, 
Holland. Russia, Belgium. Java, India, Mauritius, 
FraiK’e, &e. ; unrefined beet sugar from Germany, 
Austna-Hung^ary, Holland, Belgium, &c.; unrefined 
can* suejnr from Java, India, Mauritius, British West 
Indie N Hayti, Peru, Brithsh Guiana, Brazil, Mexito, 
Dutch (4uiana, &t.; refined exported to Caiiad.i. Deii- 
niaik, Holland, Norw'ay, Italy, Portuiral, &c. 

Sulphate of ammonia, prepaied from ammonia and 
sulphuric acid, a valuable manure; exported to Japan. 
United States, Spam. Java, Italy, BritL^h Guiana, 
Canary Islalld'^, Hawaii. Mauritius, West Indies, &c 

Sulphate of soda. See S((/tc(tk<. 

Sulphur. See Briiuatonr. 

Sulphuric acid. oil of vitriol, one of tlie most inqiortant 
chemical.'* conmiernally, and tlie lia.^is of the greatest 
eheniiral mdii'*tiy; mqiorted from Belgium, &e. ; ex- 
portt*d to India, Cape L’olt>n\. &«. . 

Sumach, a taninng substance olitained from the bark of 
a Mediterranean tree , imported from Italy, llunis, 
Gypni-s Siiam, &r. 

Summary jurisdiction, the jiin.'.diction of justice.s to 
deal with a ca^e withoui sending it for tn:vl liefore a 
jury. 

Summona a command t<4 a person to aiipeai- before a 
Court to answer a charge or elaini. 

Supercargo, one who.se duty it is t(' take charge of the 
tTargt> while on luvard. 

Superphosphates, valuable artificial maiuiix^; exploited 
to Spain, Denmark, Australia, New Zealand, Ruc^ia, 
France. Portugal, Canary Islands, &c. 

Super-tax. an additional income tax on incomes exoee<l- 
iiig £r»000. imposed by the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910. 

Supra protest, of a bill of exchange, same as payment " 
for honour. See Heyn-ovr. 

Surcharge, to make a person liable for an unaiitliorAed 
pjyvment. 

Surety, one who binds himself for the carrying out of an 
obligation by another. 
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Surrender, a yielding np, technically of an estate by a 
tenant. 

SnzTender value, the pi-esent value of a life-insurance 
jx>licy on a living person. 

Suspense ^account, a temi.>orary account o{)ened for 
retviving certain entries until their exact nature <»r 
significance has l>een ascertained. 

Suspension of payment, stoppage of the ordinaiy coxvrse 
of business by a definite intimation of failure to meet 
engagements, esjiecially where a bank closes its doors. 

Sweating, applied to conditions of work in certain indus- 
tries where wages are unduly depresse<l : in certain 
ceases affected by the Trade B<Mirds Act. 

Syndicate, a group t^f j^erKons associated in the proin»>tion 
of a venture. 

T 

T.T., telegraphic transfer. 

Table A. i^A.Tabh. 

Tack, a lease; a supplement oi nddui<ui. 

Tael, a monetary unit of (’hina, the chnf l>eing the 
Haikwan tael, tH|inU to ub'ut 2^. 7(1. 

Tail, estate in tail, one limited to a person and the litirs 
of his body. 

Take in, on tlie St<K'k Exchange, rec«i\in.x hackwarda- 
tion on securities, the converse on 

Talc, or French chaJk. a silicate of riuignesin, whuh i>- 
u.sed in various industrial ju’ocM .^'-e- , ini]Hii!»'<l fmm 
France, Italy, Austria, VniU-sl >rate>. . 

Tale, refers to reckoning by number a> dwi'iiuMu-h* d 
from weight. 

Tale quale, a term used m tin iriain tradt in cMiiii.t* i- 
sold to arrive, a warranty tlint r).t iiulk ar the tini« ‘d 
.sale agrees W'ith the stirnple. the i»u\er takini: aiiv risk 
<if sulj^erfuent damage. 

Tallow, iiniHirted from Austialiu, Aivontiu-i, Ntw Z* a- 
land* United States, Belirium, IVaLOi.iy. KTune- , 
China, &c. 

Tally trade, the selling of o«h^kIs ‘(Ti -sk.irt '.ndiT. foi 
payment by instalments by jonrn» ynun, * sjx-< ial!y in 
<lAk|>ery g<x>ds. 

Talon, a warrant or certificate attaclie-d to the cnU]»on 
sheets 4>f foreign or government Ivmds to bearer, de- 
tachable and exchangeable for further coujhui ‘-lu ets. 

Tape prices, on the StCK-k Exchange, prices 4>f the day 
as .shown on the ta^ie by the telegraph apjianitus. 

Tare, the weight of the carriage or package in which 
gofKls are loaded, or the allow’ance niatle for it. 

Tares and vetches, imported from (lerraany, Kusbia, 
Turkey, ^c. 

Tariff, u schedule of rates ; especially applied to the fa t 
of duties imjMJBed by a country on its imports. 

Tartaric acid, an organic acid manufactured from the 
argol of wine casks, u>4,'d indixstrially iiT various ways; 
imjM»rted from Italy, Germany, France, Holland. Ac. 

Taxation, the raising of sums of money by Government, 
either directly from the person assessed, or indirectly 
by means of imposts upon articles of consumption. 
ToauUUyn of costs, the checking of a solidtor’s or other 
bill of charge.s by a taxing master o# registww. 


( 

Tea, imported ^m India, Ceylon, China, Java, Holland, 
United States Ac. 

Teak, imimrted from India, Siam, Java, Ac. 

Teinds, the Scottish erjuivalent of tithe (<pv.). 

Tenant, one who holds laud of another. 

Tender, the offer of payment in satisfaction of a debt; 
an offer to supply certain commixlities or services on 
certain t#rnis. 

Tenement, anything of a {lermanciit character ca[)al>le of 
Inuiig held on a tenancy, more usually a house or other 
building. • 

Tenn., Tennessee. 

Terminable annuity, an annuity payable for a fixed 
number of years. 

Terminal charges, charges of a mil way company for 
huiding, handling, or unloading of goods sent for 

ciiiTiage. 

Terrors, the Northern Temtories Goldfields of Australia. 

Testament, a will. 

Testator, the iicimvii who has made a will. 

Tex.. Texsus, 

Textile machinery. imi»ortcd fnvm Germany. I^nitetl 
Stat*^s Kraiicf, Ac.; exp4>rted to India, Russia, (ier- 
many, Framv, I'y-iuil, Ibiited States, Relgium, Japan, 
Ac. 

Tical, a Siamese sihe* com. etpial to Is. Gicf. 

Ticket Day ^i•e Name />ay. 

Tight, appliul to tlu' money market t«» indicate that 
monev' eannot U* muhly or favourably borrowed. 

Time bargains, contracts for delivery at a fixed price at 
A specific future time. 

Tin ore. imiwoted fn*rn Bolivia, Chile, South Africa, 
Souibern Nmeria, Fraiuie, Genuaftiy, Ac.: tin U(tcks, 
kv , from StraiLs Sc-ttleinents, Australia, Ac.; 
*tnicr<nuil,t tin exf>orted to UniU*d States, France, 
ItiiNsi.u ( 'iinada, Sweden, A<*. 

Tinplates, exported to Holland, Germany, India, Fnuice, 
Humania, Au-stntlia, .Ta{mn, Norway, Unitt*d States, 
Italy, Fortijoal, }»razil, Argentina, Canada, Belgium, 
A( . 

Tithe (.SV. tundsg originally fre<‘ offerings, a tenth of 
\ early profil.s payable in kind, now commuted for a 
nut charge varying wuth the price of coni. 

Title, th* right to pro|)i*rty. 

Tobacco, raw, nn})ort4^ from United States Turkey, 
Holland, t Germany, Nyasaland, Ac. 

Token money, coins that circuUte by governnft;.^> au- 
thority for a value raalier above thv,ir intrinsic value, 
such as tht; I'ntish silver and bronsM? coinage. 

( oins an* legal tender only up to a certain limit. 

Tomatoea imixirted from' f^anaiy Island.s Channel 
Islands, Spain, Fcance, Holland, Portugal, Ac. 

Ton, a weight ^>f 20 ew't. or 2240 lb. The shwrt ton of 
2000 Ih. IS often used in Canada*- and the United 
States, The metric ton is 1000 kilogramj^or 2200 Ih. 

Tonnage, of a ship, its capacity according to the official 
.scale of mc^uremeut. ^ 

Tontine, a priuciple by which a*humber of peVsont sub- 
scribe capital to be distributed amongst the survivors, 
more usually applied to a life annuity which increases 
as the other subscribers die. 
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Tort, a private wrong done by one perHongto another. 

Towage, the act of towing a vessel ; the advice rendered. 

Toys and gamea, imported fn^rn Germany, France, 
United States, Japan, Austria- Hungary, &c.; exported 
to Australia, Indio, Canada, New Zealand, Germany, 
United States, South Africa, France, Ac. 

Trade bill, a bill of exchange drawn in the regular way 
of business, and not for accommodation pu looses. 

Trade Boards, set up by the Trade Boards Act of 1909, 
to establish minimuin wages in certain industries where 
sweating migl^f prevail. 

Trade mark, a distinctive mark used in connection with 
trade which may lie registered under the Act. 

Trade Union, an association of workmen within the 
meaning of the Trade Union Act^. 

Transfer books, iKioks of a company in whidi are regis- 
tered transfers »if its stock and share.^. 

Transfer days, the days on wdncli tlie Hank of Kngland 
enters traii.sfers of Government st<K*k free of churg* . 

Transfer deed, a deed transferring sliarci^ or other '‘ccii- 
nties. * 

Transhipment, the tnuisference f»f gofKhs from on* ship 
to another. 

Transire, a Custom Hou.se warrant, gi\ing pcmii^^ion 
for free passage of a vessel or goods to a icrtain plju-* . 

Traveller, one wlK.»i'. an iinikecjM'^^ is bound to h»dg» if 
lie has pHMii : iiotui ihlf tni\(lhn\ oIu•|^\l^o unrlci th» 
Licensing ^Conwilidation i A<'t. 1910. is entith‘<l lu be 
served with int<»\icant'' <luring eloMug lioui*s it he 
travelh*d at least three miles from tiu- plaee whore lu 
lodged the precoduig night. 

Traveller, commeroial. one wlio travels tu traiisaet busi- 
ness on behalf of e firm. 

Treasure trove, gold and silver money, jilate or bullion 
bidden by an unknown owner and discovennl by a<-u- 
dt'Ut , It U hmgs to tin* Crown, but in pra< tice a IkukI- 
some alhiwance is made to the tindei. 

Treasury bills, bills issued by tlie treasury or t \chetjuer 
of the countrj' in connection with tomporar} loans. 

Trespass, a breach «»f tlie law. i‘speeiaHy an entiy uj»on 
ain»ther man’s land without lawful authority. 

Tret, an .allowance on go<Kls for wear, damage, Ac. 

Trial balance, a checking <jf accounts by jilacing debit 
and credit Itnlancei* against each other to see if they 
lailuiice exactly. 

Trinity House, the institutnm (London. E.) which regu- 
lar# emd manages lighthoii.scs .ind buoys on English 
shores and rivoA'S, and apjHuin^s and licenses jiilots. 

Tiamgeight, a system of weight units used in weighing 
gold, silver, and precious stones. Its units are the 
grain, the pennyw'eight, t^lK^unce Troy, and the pound 
Troy ( ~ 5760 grains). ^ 

Truck Acts, the Acts w hich make it ilh^iil to pay wages 
in goods instead << money ; a payment wdiich is know ii 
as the truc^ system, “ truck ” signifying “ barter 

Trunks, Stock of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, 

Trust, the confidence mjKised in ^ person ; a duly exe- 
cuted (focument whifti imposes ujion the trustee the 
obligation of holding a proiilrty or discharging a trust 
in favour of another person in accordance with 
terms ; a trade combination for the purpose of securing 


a monopoly in an article, more jire valent in U.S.A., 
where anti-trust legislation has Ijeeii iiecessarv. 

Trust deed, a deed conveying the property of an in- 
solvent debtor for the benefit of his creditors. 

Trustee in bankruptcy, a person appointed by the crt-di- 
tors to admini.ster the property of a banknijit. 

Trustee investments, various classes of approved invest- 
ments in w^hich trustees are authorized to invent trust 
rnoiUi^'H. 

Tubes and pipes^ of iron, imported from Gennanv. 
ITnited States, Sw’eden. Belgium. France, &c.; ex- 
jKirted to Australia, Argentina. India, Canada, New' 
Zealand, South Africa, Japan, Brazil, CMiile, &c. 

Turnover, tlie total amount of goods sold in a given 
|»eri<Hl, or the total amount of liusiness done of any 
other kind. * 

Turpentine, a n smous substance nl)tained from c«)mfer- 
ous trees, extensively used in jiaints. varnishes. Ac.; 
ini|>orted fi om tli»* I'niterl States. Russia, France, 
(iiTinany, Ac. 

Typewriters, imported fmm tlie United States, Ac. 

r 

U.K . I nitMl Kingdom 

U S A.. United Mate'- of Anieru’a. 

Uberrima fides {L \. the utm goitd faith, a condition 
wlmli i-« leipiired in lontimt'- Ixtvveeu i)ersi.n.“> m a 
relation of eontideiu t* to i>ne anotlier. 

Ullage, the tjiiantitv by which a c.i'-k is short of it- pos- 
sible full content'- 

Ult.. ultimo, of the la‘«t inoiitli 

Ultra vires (A.). Uyoml tlu* powers, the doctrine tliat 
an authority oi coipoiation will lie restrained fnan 
enoaging in transactions outride tin* limits of its con- 
stituted autliontv. 

Umbrellas expoited to India, Australia, West Afiica, 
U.iiiada, (Tei’inany, China. France, Ac. ^ 

Umpire, one wiio is apjMiinted to decide a dispute when 
two arbitrator-- fail to .igice 

Unauthorized clerk, a jumoi clerk jiernutted only .tt» 
atteml a luemhcr on the Stock Exchange and not ||> do 
husincs.''. 

Uncalled capital, capital of a company which share- 
holders have imt paid, but winch can be called up on 
their shares. 

Unconscionable bargain, a contract har.sh and oppre.s- 
sive, made with an expectant hen ; against which the 
(’ourt will relieve. 

Underwriter, an insurer, especially one who accepts 
marine risks ; one who in connection with ,Ae flotation 
of a cHunpany agrees, for a commission, to accept 
sliares not applied for by the public. 

Underwriting, (1) the aiceptance of marine-ni'-urance 
risks; (2) of shares, a contract with the jiromoters of 
a coinjiany to take up and pay for that portion of an 
issue of shares which the public does not apply for. 

Undeveloped land, urban land not put to use, on wlAcli 
a duty of ^d. in the £1 is imposed by the Fmaiiec 
(1909-10) Act, 1910, on the amount by wdiich the 
site value exceeds the agricultural value. 
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Undue influence, pressure exerted by a person to secure 
the performance of some act by another, which the 
Court will relieve against. 

Unfunded debt, that part of the National Debt not in- 
cluded in C<»n8ols and consisting of Treasury Bills and 
Exchequer Bonds. 

Unions, Shares of the Union Pacihc Railroad. 

Unmerchantable, said of goods that are below the 
normal standard in quality or condition. 

Unseaworthy, said of a ship that is not tit to be sent on 
a voyage. 

Upset price, the price whicli is reserved and must be 
reached before a sale can take place at an auction. 

Usage, the practice of any trade; an in\ariable practice 
adopted by a trade or profession. ^ 

Usance, time fixed by custom for iMiymeut of bilK «)f 
exchange, according to the {>articular foreign market. 

Usury, a charge for the use of money : generally applied 
to excessive interest. 

V 

V., versus {L.), against. 

Va., Virginia. 

Valonia, the acom-cups of a kind «jf •>ak found in the 
Levant countries; used in tanning, irnixut«*d from 
Turkey, Greece^ &c. 

Valuation list, a list of all rateaVOt pro|KTty prejiartd 
by the overseers in a parish. 

Valus received, words ased in a bill (»f exdiange 
denote that value has been given for the lull. 

Valued policy, a jiolicy of insurance in which tVie subject 
matter is fixed at a certain sum and not left as m an 
open policy. 

Varnish, imported from I'mted States Germany, Franci , 
Belgium, &c. 

Vegetables, dried or canned, imported from Italy. 
Frafice, Belgium, United States, Germany, Holland, 
Ac. 

Vendor, one who sells a business or concession to a c<un- 
pany, often taking part of the price in vendors’ sbares. 

Verfu, a Russian unit of distance, equal to J500 ft'Ct. or 
practically two-thirds of a mile. 

Versus (r.), against, es|>ecially userl with parties to an 
action. 

Vested, an estate which, though the enjoyment may be 
su-spended, is in the ownership of a jaiison and capable 
of transmission by him. 

Via (L.), by way of. 

Vice-consul, a c/msul of subordinate rank. 

Vienha, th« wool of a small cameMike animal of Bolivia 
and Chile, allied to the llama and the alpaca. 

Vinegar, imported from Germany, France, Holland, 
Belgium, Ac.; exported to Australia, Canada, India, 
United States, New Zealand, Cape Colony, Ac. 

Vis major (Z.), superior force; an excuse for non- 
^rformance of a contract. 

Visa, a minister's or consul’s certificate of identification, 
as marked upon a passport. 

Vitesse, grande, petite (/V.), modes of goods carriage 
— fast goods train, ordinary goods tibin. 


( 

Vis., videlicet ftC.), to wit, namely. 

Voucher, an a' count book, warrant, or receipt evidencing 
a transaction. 

Vt., Vermont 

W, Y, Z 

W.A., West Australia. 

W.I., West Indies. 

W.Va., West Virgiina, 

Wabbons. Walwush Railroad Debentures. 

Wager, a contract by parties that one shall pay the other 
according to the hapjiening of a certain event ; void 
under the Gaming Act as against public |>olicy. 

Wags, West Australian Goldfields. » . 

Waiver, the disregard of a legal right by one entitled to 
act u|H)u it whereby such right is lost ; as a w'aiver by 
a landlord of a breach of an undertaking by a tenant. 

Wall Street, the New York Stock Exchange. 

Warrant, a written authority to arrest a ]>erson, or to 
give ip^le to gmids. 

Warranty, an express or implied undertaking concerning 
the subject-matter r>f a contract. Warranties in a 
marine insurance jKilicy are stipulations ujKni the truth 
or fulfilment of* winch the validity of the contract 
de}»eiids. 

Wash., Washington. * 

Waste, damagtM»r destruction to a property by a tenant. 

Watchea imjHirUHi frmn Switzerland, Germany, United 
States, France, Ac. 

Watered stock, st«H‘k in a aunpany of which tlie fa^e 
value Is iK>t repri >ente<i by actual aasets in consetjuence 
of transiu tions m the sliarea aiwf issues without cash 
eon>id**rsition. * 

Wax. excejit fianttfin wax, imported from Germany, 
Brazil. Japan, Ignited States, India, Ac. 

Way bill, the Imt uf the g^KKlR carried by railway or other 
con V cyance. 

Wear and tear, natural loss through the reasonable use 
of pro|>erty and the effect of time. 

Westerns, Ordmaiy St<Hk of the Great Western Rail- 
way. 

Whalebone, nnjiorted from Canada, Norway, Iceland 
and Greenland, France, Ac. 

Wharfinger, tin* occupier of a wharf, quay, warehouse, 
granary', or premises in which goods when landed from 
ships may Ir* lawfully placed. 

Wheat, imjHirted from India, Russia, Argentina, ^ahada, 
.\uhtralia. United HtiA4;s, Rumania, New Zealand, Ac.; 
wheut meal and flour from United States, 

.\ustralia, France, Get *r any, Ac.; wheat exjxirted to 
Francis I3elgium, Chani^'* Islands, Ac. ; wheat meal 
and flour to Non^ay, Egypt, Canary Islands, Channel 
Tslanda, MaltSC Russia, Ac. 

White lead, a mixture of the carixinafh and hydrate of 
lead, used extensively as a pigment; imported from 
Germany, United States, Belgium, Holland, Ac.; ex- 
ported to Australis) New Zealand, Argentipa, (ndia, 
Holland, Caasda, Sout^ Africa, Ac. 

Wholesale, the dealing in goods in large quantities, ss 
op)>osed to selling by retail to the actual consumers. 

WiU, the duly executed instrument expressing the inten- 
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tions of a testator as to the disposition of his property 
on his death. | 

Winding up, the liquidation of the affairs of an estate, 
especially the voluntary or compulsory winding up of 
a company. 

Window dresBing, a term applied to a pro|x>Hal or specious 
advantage put forward only for show, 

WftiO, imix)rted from France, Portugal, Spaim Australia, 
Germany, Canary Islands, &c. 

Wire, of iron, imported from Germany, Belgium, United 
States, &c. ; ^ ivire rods from Germany, Belgium, 
Sweden, &c.; wire nails from Belgium, Germany, 
United States, &c.; iron wire exqK)rted to Argentina, 
Australia, New Zealand, Cape Colony, United States, 
&c. • 

Wia., Wisconsin. 

Without recourse, on a bill of exchange, denotes that 
the drawer or an indors<*r disclaims liability in res|)ect 
of the bill. 

Wood pulp, tt papermaking niatenul prepartd from the 
wood of various trees ; importtjd f*om Sweden, Norway, 
(lennany, Russia, Canada, &e. 

Wool, Bheep'e or lambs', impirted from AuHtralia, New 
Zealand, Cape Colony, India, Argentina, Natiil, France, 
Chile, Turkey, Ac.; eNj)orted to United States, Riissi.a, 
Germany, Canada, Italy, France# Holland, Ac. 
ooUen yam, importtHl from Belgiim^ France, Ger- 
many, Ac.; nooUen ehths from Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, Ac. ; yam exportwl to Germany, Russia, 
Camwlii, Austria, Denmark, Australia, Sweden, Nor- 
way, France, B«‘lguim, Ac., 'oolhn tissues to Germany, 
France, Canada, ♦Australia, India, Jafian, United 


States, Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Holland, Turkey] 
Italy, China, Chile, Brazil, New Zealand, Ac.; icorsted 
tissues to Canada, United States, Australia, Argentina, 
India, Japan, Turkey, Chile, South Africa, New Zea- 
land, Germany, Italy, Belgium, France, Ac. 

Writ, a judicial summons by which a person is compelled 
to answer a claim or in default submit to judgment. 

Wyo., Wyoming. 

Years’ purchase, a calculation of the price of a property 
or business by taking so many years of the income. 

Yeast, imported from Holland, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Ac. 

Yen, a .lapunese monetary unit, ec^ual to 2s. Ohd. 

York-Antwerp Rules, tlie rules formulated at conferences 
of avenige-iuljusters, sliipowners, and others at York, 
a.s revised in 1 8l§0, and finally adopted 1 892 ; a usual 
clause in a marine insurance policy is that these rules 
shall \ye the basis of average adjustment. 

Yorks, Ordinary Stock of the Great Northern Railway. 

Zinc ore, imported from Italy, Australia, .AJgeria, Spain, 
France, Tunis, Mexico, Belgium, Ac.; crude zinc from 
Belgium, Germany, Holland, United States, Fiance, 
Ac.; zinc ore exported to Belgium, Ac.; crude zinc to 
India, Holland, Russia, Japan, Germany, Ac. 

Zinc oxide, a white pigment, irap^irted from Germany, 
United States, Holland, Belgium, France, Ac.; ex- 
p<irted to Chile, India, Australia, Straits Settlements, 
Turkey, Japan, Canada, Ac. 

Zollverein, a Customs Union pro\iding for the mutual 
adjustment of duties between States belonging to it 
and a uniformity of policy with regard to other coun- 
tries. 
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Aberdeen, ii 99; vi 80. 

Aberdeen Line, \i 95, 118. 

Abstract of title. \i 42. 

Abyssinia, ii 74. 181. 

Acceptance. Sec Bills of Exchange. 
Accident, defined, iv 91. * 

Accidentfi^to seamen, vil 16; to workmen 
and other scr\arn'>, iv 87; notice ol^iv 88. 


Accommodation, nrrang^ements for, i 4 

Accommodation bill, iv 13; v 210. 
Accountancy, i xvi; ii 13; vii 103; account 
kr'i'pinff without hocjks, Nni 12^3; ajfency 
accounts, viu 34; liad debts, vu 121, 131, 
• halanit sheet. \ii 108, 146: balancing, 
methtKls of, vn 127; bills of exch-iniye, vn 
115; branch accounts, viii 25; capital ac- 
(ount. vii i < j 8, 197; cash book, vii 1 10, 
classification an(t organization of ac- 
counts. VII 121; companies, vii 130; con- 
si^n.nent accounts, viii 32; cost accounts, 
viii 3t»; counting house rules, vii 121 ; 
departmental accounts, viii -ji; rlepn'cia- 
lion, vii 132, 183; viii 74; discount, vii no; 
double account system, vii 195; double 
entry, vii mq; executorship accounts, viii 
o; hirt^-piirch.ase accounts, viii 44; histt,iry 
of accouniaricy, vii 104; insolvency and 
bankru|it(V, vii 220; investigation of ac- 
counts, vn 214; journal, vii 119; law of 
accounts, vil 125; ledger accounts, vii 105; 
Lui aKiovernmcnt finance, viii (>4: nominal 
accounts, vii 107; partnership accounts, 
viii 3; petty casii bcKik, vii no; primary 
books, vii 103; profits, vn 141; purchases 
iKKik. vu 11^. real or property accounts, 
vii 106; receivership accounts, viii 21; re- 
serves, \ii i8ty, returns IxMik. vii 1 15, sales 
book, vii 114; self-b.'dancing ledgers, vii 
i33'^*iii63; sinking funds, vii it^); staff, 
orgmiization of, vii 122 ; stcxrk and stores 
accounts, viii 5n;*ubsidiary IxKiks^ ii no; 
tabular accuiints, viii 58; tliree-column 
^^^^b(K>k, vii 112. 


Accountants, Chartered Instate of, ii 

14. 

Accountants and Auditors, Incorpor- 
ated, Society of, ii 14. • 

Accumulation of income, v 41. < 


Accuracy in busi^ciH, i 42. 

Act of God, v 70, 165-6; vii 44, 50. 

Actions at Blw, in Engljind, v 103; ap- 
peals, V iia; hy^nd against firms, lii lai; 
documents, discovery, ii|^’rrogatories and 
in|pect^n of. v in; ei#dencc, v 11* in- 
te^leaacr, v 106 ; loinder of causes, v 
107 judgment, cnhircemcnt v 112; 
originating summons, v 113; parties to. v 
10^;^ paupers, v 106; pleadings, v no; 
pnvilejfc, V III ; third party procedure, v 
105; trial, V 112; in Ireland, v 137; in 
VOL. VIII. M - 


Scotland, v 123; appeals, v 133, 136; 
parties to an action, v 126; proofT v 132; 
reclaiming notes, v 133; Sheriff Court, v 
133^ summons or writ, v 129. 

Actuaries, ii 16; institute of. 11 16. 

Adding machines, i 81. 

Addressing persons of distinction, i 84. 

Addressograph, i 80. 

Adelaide S.S. Company. vi 100. 

Aden, ii 112. 

Adjudication. See Bankmpicy. 

Administrator, rights and duties of, iv X7a 

Admiralty, i 163; contracts i 163; Court, 
\ ii 94. 

Advertisement, 1 196; agency and can- 
vassing. i 223; basic principles of, i 196; 
broker, 1214; catalogues, booklets. Jetters. 
\’c., 1 2o<j. 217; competitions, premium 
St hemes, Ac., i 205; contract, 1221; direc- 
tories and year books, 1 203; ethics of, i 
220; exhibitions, i 208; “ general publicity ’’ 
and “reason why ”, i 199; goodwill, to 
create, 1 197; hoarding.s, i 204, 223; house 
organ, i 214; illegal, 1 222; law of, 1 220; 
htter headings. lab«*ls, &c.. i 207; local 
.'luthorities, i 223; manufacturer's prob- 
lems, i 210; metropolitan stage carnages, 
i 223; novelties, i 2o(>; order for. i 220; 
press, 1 200, 212. 215; printed salesman- 
ship, i iq6; puhlicity metluxls. i 218; rail- 
way stations, i 204; retailer’s problems, i 
215; samples, i 208; senes advertisements, 
i 221; show' cards and window tickets, i 
207; special agent, I 213; testing the v.alue 
of, i 199; trade paper, i 213; trains, trams, 
buses, &c., 1 205; wholes.»lcr and the 
broker, problems of, i 213; who pay s for ? 
i. 219; who reads’^ i 219; window display, 

I 207. 

Advertising agents, i 209. 223 

Advertising and Trade Marks, by 
Thomas j. Barratt, i 224. 

Advowson, v 4s 

Aeroplanes, v 160. 

Affreightment, contract of, vii 44. 

Afghanistan, ii 182. 

Africa. British South, i: 127; towns and 
trading centres, li 127; German South - 

^ West, ii 218; Portuguese East, iii, 2^s; 

' Spanish, iii 39; West and Central, ii 
212. 

African S.S. Company, v*! 118. 

Agency, iii 96, 140; accounts, iii 103; viii 
34; acts which may be ratified, in, 100; 
agreement, iii 112; .appointment of agent, 
i 98: iii <17; arising from necessity, iii 97; 

• authority' of, iii. g8. 99; bill of exchange, 
agent’s ability to sigu. «v ii; bribery and 
secret commissions, iii 104; capacity, iii 
97; cases where the agent contracts per- 
sonally, iii 103; children, iii 100; claims 
to property ot principal, ili 103; commis- 1 
225 


j sion, i 37; ii 8; iii 98, iii; del credere 
agents, iii 106; delegation of authority, 
iii joi; determination of, in 109; distribut- 
ing agents, M 135 ; duties and liabilities 
to the principal, iii 103; duties to third 
parties, iii 104; duties which cannot be 
delegated, iii 102; effect of ratification, iii 
101; formation, iii 97; general, lii 96; 
holding out, iii 108; indemnity, iii 106; 
interests of agent, iii 104; joint, iii 97; 
lien, lii 106; literary agents. iv204; married 
women, iii 99; principal and third parties, 
iii loj: negligence, iii 103; of a corpora- 
tion, lii 98; ratification of acts not author- 
ized, iii 100; remuneration, iii 105; resi- 
dent, of British firms in Australia, ii 12 1; 
ship’s agent, vii 7; special classes, iii 
q6; iii 111; sub-agent, iii 102, 106; univer- 
sal, ill 97; wrongful act, iii zoo. 

Agistment, iii 223. 

Agreement, restrictive, i 9. 

Agricultural associations, ii 215. 

Agricultural tenancies in England and 
Wales, iv 65; compensation, iv 65-6; dis- 
tress, iv 67; fixtures and buildings, right 
of nmoval, iv 66; freedom of cropping, iv 
t>7; implied conditions of tenancy, iv 67; 
market gardens, iv 67; notice to quit, iv 
67: unre.asonable disturbance, Iv 66; in 
Ireland, iv 71. 

Agriculture, li 96; viii m. 

Agriculture and Fisheries, Board of, i, 
160; viii 108. 

Air, right to, v 46. -J 

Alaska, iii 46. 51. 

Algeria, ii 211. 

Aliens, v 140. 

Alkali works, ii 23. 

Allan Line, vi ^2; South American ser- 
vices, VI 111; United States services, vi 
102. 

Allotment. See Companies. 

All- Red Route, V 195. 

Amalgamations and working agree- 
ments, i 190. 

Ambassadors, v 144, 153. « 

America, Central, ii 193. 

America, South, iii 34. 

American and Australian Line, vi 119. 

American Line, vi 102. 

Analytical chemist, ii 19. 

Anchor Line, vi 102. 122. 

Anchors, sale of, ii 28. 

Ancient lights, v 45. j 

Angola, iii 24. 

Animals, carriage of, vi 175; nuisance 
from, V 89. 

Annuities, viii 16; Government, i 138. 

Appeals, in actions at law, in England, v 

119a 
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112; in Ireland, v 137; in Scotland, v 1^3. 
13^ 

Application for a post, i 58; for shares, 
v\{ 160. 

Apprenticeship. 14; iv 96, lai; merchant 
sernce, vii 19. 

Arbitration, v 93; award, v 99, 174; pro- 
ceedings V 97 ; provision for. in partner- 
shm ag^reements, iii 1 18: references under 
order of Court, v 95; &ots Law, v loj; 
submission to, v 93. See also Interna- 
tional law. 

Arbitrator, v 95; remuneration of, v 97. 

Architects, ii 19: Royal Institute of Bri- 
tish, ii 19. 

Argentine Cargo Line, vi m. 

Argentine Republic, ii 99, 105, 182; iii 34. 

Army Council, i 163. 

Arrestment or Poinding, iii 218. 

Articles of Association. See Companies. 

Ascension, ii 112. 

Asiatic Steam Navigation Co.. Ltd., vi 
127. 

Assessment committee, iii 185. 

Assets, partnership, distribution of. iii 121: 

vii See also Bankruptcy, Capital, 
Companies. 

Assignee of partner's share, iii 118. 

Assignment of contracts, iii 90. 

Atlantic Transport Co.. Ltd., vi 102. 

Auction, sales by. iii 227; advertisements, 
ill 229; auctioneer’s authority, iii 228, con- 
duct of. iii 229: deposit, iii 231; goods, in 
229; proceeds of sale, iii 231; purchase 
raone>. iii 233;_ real estate, iii 230; remune- 
ration of auctioneer, iii 229; reser^'e pnce. 
iii 228; special goods, iii 229. 

Auctioneers, ii 18; v 169; Instituti*. ii 18; 

iii 333* 

Auctioneers in the United Kingdom, 

by Sir Robert Buckell. iii 233. 

Audit : builders' accounts, viii q6; building 
societies’ accounts, viii 97 ; companies' 
accounts, %'iii 97; continuous, \iu 95: con- 
tractors' accounts, viii 96; co^>perati\e 
societies' accounts, viii 96; en^inwrs ac- 
counts, viii 96; estate agents accounts. 
viiiq6; Friendlj Societies' accounts. Miiq;; 
hotels' accounts, viii 96; internal check, 

viii 92: Local Government accounts. \in 
77: professional, I'iii 90; solicitors' ac- 
counts. viii 96; surprise, viii 95. 

Auditog duties and liabilities, viii qo; negli- 
gence, viii 102; responsibilities, siii 98. 

Australasian United Steam Navigation 
Co.. Ltd., vi 101. 

Australia. II 41, 83, 96, 113 ; v 177; vi 68: 
bounties, ii 117; commercial correspop- 
den“ , ii 77; commercial law. v 178; com- 
mercial travellers, ii 121; company law, v 
178; false marking of goods, v 178; farm- 
ing. ii 115: fisheries, ii 115: imports, ii 1 19; 
manufactures, ii 115; preferential tarift, 
ii 51: resources and trade, ii 113; State 
legislation, v 178; timber, ii 115; trade 
enquiry offices, ii 122. 

AuEt|ia- Hungary, ii 184. 

Austrian Lloyd Steam Navigation Co., 
vi 126, 128. 

Austro- American S.S. Co.. Ltd., of 
Trieste. vijo4; South American sery'ices, 
viiis. ^ 

Authors, Society of. it 19. 

Average, general, vii 56. 64, 83. S4, 

Award. See Arbitration. 

Azores, iii 23. 


B 

t 

Baby farming, ii 24. 

Bad debts, i 20; vii 121, 131, 

Bahamas, The. ii 135. 

Bailments, iii 221: deposit, iii 221; gratui- 


tous loan, iii 222: hire. Ac. (sec Hir^\ 
mandate, iii 222: panvn (see Pawn)', Scots 
Law. iii 236. I 

Bank of Austria-Hungary, v 219. 1 

Bank of Canada, v xvir, 177. 222. 

! Bank of England, v 212; weekly statc- 
I ment, vi 4. 

I Bank of Finland, v 220. 

' Bank of France, v 217 
I Bank of Germany, v a 18. 

I Bank of Ireland, v 215. * I 

I Bank of Italy, v aao. 

Bank of Russia, v 219. | 

i Bank of Scotland, v 213; distinctive fea- ; 

I tures, V 214. 

Bank of Switzerland, v 221. 

! Bank rate. \ i b. 

Banker and customer, i 48; law. v 233; , 
deAnition of, y 233; duties of, v 21 1; pri- 
vate. V 233. ' 

'^ankers. Institute of. ii 16; y x\iii. 
Banking : accounts, \ 238: Act. results of. I 
\ 202: agricultural banks, v 229; annual 
returns. \ 207; appropriation ofpayments, 

%' 220; banking as a profession. xv; 
bankru{>tc\ of customer. \ 219; blank 
transfers, y 244; \ib2; Ixwiks in ey idence, 1 
y 246; branches. \ 234; chartereibbaiiks. 

V 213: cheque books. \ 3oq; classes of 
banks, y 207; clearing houses. \ 225: clerk. ^ 
V x\i; closing the account, v 240: co- 
lonial banks, v 231 ; companies, y 233 ; | 
confidential information. \ 246; counter- 
mand of cheque, y 239; crimes in connec- ' 
tion ii ith. V 240: death of customer, v 239. ^ 
deposit banking, y 209; duties of bank. , 
\ hireign banks, \ 231; funds. \ 238; 

holidays and busmiss hours. 102, y . 23*^ 
.information as to account, y 238: Institute 
of Bankers, v xyiii: intertst. y' 23*3; issue ^ 
of notes, y 208 ; lien ol bankers, y 244 : 
loans to cust».>mers. y 24?; money p.nd b> 
mistake, y 241; negligence of i ustoim-rs, 
y 237: notes, y 201. 244; offici.'ils, y 231; 
(*pcning accounts, y 209. 235. partnerships, 
y 2'^3; p.ass fHxiks, \ 2t>9. payment in. y 
23b, pay ment c»ut, y 23<*; people s fianks, 
j V 229: p<»stponrment of payment, y 23H; 
practice, y 209; saying" banks, v 228; 
trustee, y 227. i 

, Banking, Canadian, y 17b. | 

; Banking abroad. il 16. y 207: y \yii 
j Banking as a Profession, by Robert 
I Downie. V 

Bankruptcy, iy 99: y 149: yii 220. acts of, 
iy 100, adiudualion. ly 112: agents, iii 
1113; appials. iy 103: committee of insjiec- 
tion. iy 112; t(»mposition. iy nx), 113; con- 
j solidationof twofir more petitions, iv* lob; 

I Courts hay'ing lunsdu tion, ly 102: debts, 
iy 119; fleetl of arrangement. 0 i^i; dis- 
charge, ly irjo: disi barge of bankrupt, iy 
126: disqu.iliAc.ituiiis Ilf iiankrupts, ly’ 130; 
dividends, payment of. iy 12^. estate ac- | 
count, iv 124; fraudulent debtors. i\ 129: \ 
insolvent estates, administration of, Iv t 
129: international laiy. y 149; lessee, iv j 
58; meetings of creditors, iy 109; mutual j 
dealings, i\ 123; Official Receiver, i\ 99. 1 
134; partnership, iv 122; petition, crwli- \ 
tor's, iv 103: petition, dentor’s. iv 105; I 
preferential pa> ments. i y 1 2 1 ; of pnncipju, j 
tii no; property of bankrupt, iv 113; pro- j 
tected transactions, i\ 118; public exa- J 
mination, iv 107: receiving order, iv 106; j 
scheme of arrangement, iv 109; nmall ’ 
bankruptcies, iv 128; statement of afrairK.4r 
iv 1073 stay of proceedings, iv 105; trustee's 
appointment, iv 113, 124. 

Bankruptcy (Ireland): adjudication, iv 
141; arrangements, iv 140; assignees' title, > 
iv 141; certificate of conformity, iv 14^; 
composition, after, tv 143; Courts exercis- 
ing jurUdietton, iv 140; disclaimer b> as- 
signees. iv 14^; dividend, iv 11^3; meetii^ 
of creditors, iv 140; preferential debts, iv 
143; proof of debt^iv 14a; proposal, failure 
to carry, iv 140; protect^ transactions, 
iv L43; readization. iv 143; reputed owner- , 


ship, iv 144: secured creditors, iv 143; 
settlements^ a votd^ by, iv 143; sittings, 
before the Court, tv 143; summons to ap> 
pear and conform, iv 143; undischarged 
bankrupts, iv 145. 

Bankrupt stock, i 18. 

Banks of United Srates of Amenca. 
V 323; loan companies, v 223; saving'* 
banks, v 233 ; trust companies, y 223. 

Barbados, ii 135. 

Barbed wire, restriction on use. y 46^^ 

Barley, supplies of, ii 239. 

Barrister, it 11. 

Barrow-in-Furness, \i8o. 

Base fee. v 33. ^ 

Bechuanaland Protectorate, ii 134. 

Beer, dealing in, v 169: manufacture, v x6r>. 

Belfast. ii 95, 102; vi 80. 

Belgian Congo, ii 188. ^ 

Belgium, ii iSo. 

Benevolent societies. Sec priendiv 
Societies. 

Bermudas, ii 122. 

Bibby Line, vi 124. 

Bill-brokers, vi 13, 

Bill of lading, ii go; v 163; vii 52: form of, 
y il 49: issue of, vii 5b. 

Bills of exchange, ii 90; iv 3. 115. 131; v 
■•J 75 vii 115; acceptance, iv 9! 35; 
accommodation bill, iv 13: accommoda- 
tion part>. iv 13; allonge, iv 15; alteration, 
ly 24; cancellation, iv 34; consider.’ition 

•for. iv la; deliver}, iv 10: discharge of. 
iv 24; dishonour, notice of. ^v 17, 19, 20; 
dishonoured, iv 15; j^ndorsement. ly 15: 
express stipulations bmtting liability , iv H; 
forged signature, iv 33; holder, iy 13, 22: 
inchoate instalments, iy' 9; inland and 
toreign, iy 4; law relating to. iv ^2; lia- 
bilit} of acceptor, drawer. cndorstT, iv 2 ;; 
measure of n.'imagcs. iv 23; negoti.ible. 
ly b; nc|rotiatiun, iv 1^; notarial .’ut 
honour, iv 25; noting, iv 20, at; overdue, 
iy is; payable .aft^ date, iv 8; payable 
oncjemaml, iy 7: pay«*e, iv 5; payment lor 
honour, i v 25; presentment for .acceptance, 
iv lb, 17; pH'sentment for pavment, ly 17. 
18: pre’iiimption of value and goixl laith. 
ly 14; procuration signatures, iv 12; ]>ro- 
missory note, iv 5, ^j<>-2 ; protesting, iv 
20- 1 : referee in ca Hit' of nerd, iv8; r«-issue. 
iv ib; rights of tlie holder, iv 16; set. bill 
in a, iv 3b; signature essenti.al to lialulit}. 
ly 11; signature, forged or unaiithori/.efl. 
iv It; signing as agent. |y 12; stamp duty . 
iy 4; stamps, iv 31; sum payable, iv 7; 
suretyship, iy 20; time oi pa} ment. ly 8; 
transferor by delivery, iv 24. 

Bills of sale, iv 116, 131. 156; absolute, iv 
156: conditional, iv im; registration, iv 
icy: seizure of goods by grantee, ly 158; 
ships, yii 9; validity of. iv 15b. 


Bimetallism, v 199. 

Blank Transfers, v 244; vi 62. 

Blockade, v 155. 

Blue Funnel Line, vi 95* ^ 

Boar^ of Anicultur^ i 160; commons, y 
44; copyholds, v 32. __ 

Board of Education, iii 187. 

Board 9((^rade. i 171; iv 124: Cotnmerci.'il 
IntelligOTNi-^ Branch, i 172; official publi- 
cations. i iV*; principal officials. % 172 . 
provisional Orders re water, gas. and 
electricity, v 55. <>2. 63: shipping regula- 
tions. vii 41. 90. 

Boarding house, dcnnAl, v 8. 

Bolivia, ii 189; iii 34- ^ 

Book debts, i lo; vii i^. 

Bookkeeping, ^7. Sec also Accountancy. 

Bo^th Line, vi si 2. • • 

Borneo. British, it 133. 

Borougn Councils, iii 188. 

Borough English, iv 169. 

Boroughs, municipal, iii 183; viii 64. 
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Bottomry, vii 8. 

Bought and sold notes, tii iii. 

Boundary fences, v 46. 

Bounties, ii 56, 117; incidental to a tariff. 
'« 57 - 

Branch accounts, viii 25. 

Brazil, ii 190; iii 34. 

Bread, sale of, ii a6. 
isBnbery, iii 104, 192; iv 95. 
i* 94; vi 80. 

Britailff; *T*lice of in Foreign Markets. 

ii 181. 

British India Steam Navigation Co., 
vi I [8, 123. • 

Brocklebank Line, vi 124. 

Broker, i 214: iii nr; and the wholesaler, 
i 213; insurance, vii 7; passage, vii 31; 
ship.^ii 7; stock, vi 57. 

Bucknall S.S. Line, vi 118. 

Building societies, iii 200: audit of ac- 
counts, viii 07 ; business of. iii 202 ; Chief 
Registrar ol Friendly Societies, iii 202; 
dissolution, iii 204; formation, iii 201; in- 
corporated, iii 201 ; officers, iii 203 ; per- 
manent. iij 301 ; rights and liabilities of 
membt-rs. iii 203; settlement of disputes, 

iii 204; statutory rights and duties, iii 
202; terminating, lii 200; terminatioi , in 
;k> 4; tradesmen dealing with, in 2t^; un- 
incorporated, iii 201 ; winding-up, iii 204. 

Bulgaria, ii 191. 

Burgesses, iii 182. , 

Business: ability and adaptability, i 40: 
accountancy and audit departments. 40, 
buying an advertised. 1 8; character,*] 57: 
choice of a district, 1 7, 66; communic.'- 
tion, i 222; conduct of. i 48; devotion to. 
i 57; disputes, i 49, diH'torcd or spunous, 

I 7; education, 1 40, 54; in 74; eijuipmcnt, 
j 75; man, making of, i 3; urgani/.ation, 
i iS^, premises, 170. iv 210; purchasing a. 
i 7, t|Ucilities, I 42; requiring a licence, ii 
20, sale of, I 99, sphere, 1 47: start , 1 53, 
\ii 122; starting 1^ i 7; system, i 13; 
training, i xi\ , 43, 

Butter, sale of, ii 20. 

Buying and buyers, i 14. 

Buying in, vi 33 

By-laws, with regard to land, v 47; with 
regard to nuisance, v 88. qo, with regard 
to pilotage, vii 33; with regard to rail- 
ways, \i 177. 


Cable routes, i 132; ii 88. 

Cadet ships, vii 22. 

Cameroons, ii 218. 

Canada, ii 40. 83, q6, 137; yi 67; America 
in tlic Canadian market, ii 142; banking. 
\ i7^'»-7. 22a; buyers in, ii 143; carriers, 
law of. v 177; Combines Act. > 179; com- 
meia.il centres, ii 138; commercial corre- 
spoimi-nts. li 76; company law', v 175; 
control of tradc^ and commerce, v 175; 
domestic competition, ii 140; t^anco- 

^ '--^jrlian trade, ii 146; German trade, 
ii 140; Government and trade, ii 141; im- 
port duties, ii 143; inter-col^;;;* J prefer- 
ence. ii 145; preferentiii^i^ariff, li 144: 
provincial legislation, v 175; public aid to 
manufactures, ii 141; standards, ii ^47; 
tariff regulations, ii 145. 4 

Canadian Pacify Railway, vi 93; Aus- 
tralian serrice, vi 100; China and Japan 
sersiccs, vi ^8. 

Carnul carriage,^! 78, 134, 157; Belgium, 
vi 160; competition, vi 1^; France, vi 159; 
Gcnnany. vi 160; Holl^d, vi 160; Boyal 
CrnnmAsion on, vi 159, 161. 

Canala, British, vi 157; Continental, vi 159. 

Canary Islands, iii 39. 

Canvassers, i 34, 223. 

Cape Colony, ii 133. 
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cipe of Good Hope, ii 43, 128. 

J ape Verde Islanda, iii 24. 

^ital, i 49; a6.sociated, i 49; Export of, by 
Sir Edjgar Speyer, Bt., vi 64; of a com- 
pany. iii 157; what British capital has 
done, vi 67. 

Capital and revenue, vii 137; assets, 
fixed, vii 141; assets, floating, vii 141; 
distinction l^tween, vii 137; expenditure, 
allocation of. vii 139. 

Car^ index system, i 15. 25, 76. 217, 227: 
vii 124. 

Cargo, control ^ over and care of, vii 59; 

delivery of, vii 60. 

Carnegie Steel Company. 1 193. 

Carriage by road, \i 133; C.O.D., j 106, : 
124; vi 138; collection of goods, vi 137; 
consignments, v'i 138; express delivery . vi 
139; insurance, vi 140; liability of carrier, 
v) 140; passeng^ens' luggage, vi 140; rates, 
vi 139; law, VI 164. 

Carriage by sea, vii 28, 44, 47; conditions,^ 
vii SS- 

Carriage licence, v 172. 

Carrier, the, vi 135; vn 44; Canadian law • 
of. V 177; common carrier, vi 164; vii 44; j 
liability of. vi 140; lien, vi 168; private i 
carrier, \i 164. ' 

Carriers Act, vi 165. 167 
Cash, and credit trading, i 3: business, i 5; 
credit bond, v 21 1; cash on delivery, i 106, 
124; vi 138; cash reserves, i 0. 

Casualties at sea. \ii 3*1. 

Catalogues, for foreign and colonial trade. 

i 38; II 87; loose-ltaf, 1 216. 

Catching bargains, iv 147. 
j Cattle insurance societies. See Friendly 
* socicitei,. 

I Cautionry. Sec Suretyship. 

\ Cement manufacture, ii 107. 

Census of production, i 177; viii 107; 
j final report on first census of the United 
Kingdom, vni 107; ^ross output of the 
United Kingdom, viii 113; net output per { 
head of persons employed, viii 109; persons 1 
employed, viii icx^, power equipment of 
industry, viii iii; production, consump- 
tion, and income of United Kingdom, vni 
1 15; prixluction in England and Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, vm jii. j 

Cereals, source of the principal, tables, 
ii 239-40. 

Certificate, of incorporation (see ^om- 
panie'i)’. of origin, ii 88. 90; of registry of j 
a ship, V ii 4 j 

Cessio bonorum. iv 138. j 

Cestui que trust, \ 36. 

Ceylon, it 148. 

Chain cables, sale of, ii 28. 

Chambers of Commerce, i 185; Colonies 
and British India, i 187: foreign, i 188; ! 
Incorporated -Associ.ition of the Uniti'd j 
Kingdom, i 186, leading Chambers, i i8fj; 
London Chamber, i 53; objects of, i 183; 
subscription, i 1S7. 

Charges, carriage, i 21. oncost. 1 20; pro- 
ductive labour. 121. resembling rates, 1 158. 
Chargeurs R^unis. vi 113. 120. 12S. 

Charter party, v ii 53; form of. v ii 53. 
Chattel interests, v 35. 

Chemistry, Institute of. ii 19. 

Chemists and druggists, ii 12. 

Cheque book, v 209. 233. 

Cheques, iv 27; x 204: crossetl cheques, iv 
28; endorsement, v 236: forged, v' 236, 
241: marked or certified, v 205, 237; 
postal, V 205; stale, v 237. 

Chile, ii 105. 194; iii 34. 

Chinese Empire, ii 74. 105, 195. 

Christmas boxes, ii 7. 

Circular letters, i 227; notes, v 243. 

City of London Corporation, iii 188. 

City of London Livery Companies, 

182. 


Clan Line, vd 119, 125. 

Clearing house^: bank, v 225; vi 12; 

railw'ay, v 224; vi 151. 

Clerks, i 59; Stock Exchange, vi 24. 
Clubs, business, i 52 ; contracts of, 111 210; 
disstolution of, iii 21 1; expulsion from, iii 
209; licensing of, iii 211; membt rs’, iii 
209; proprietary, iii 209. 

Coal, ii 100; average price at the pits 
mouth, iii 67; Chinese coalfields, lii 66; 
exportation, iii 58; German estimate of 
available, iii 66; mines (see Mines and 
quarries)', nations, comparative [jrogress 
of the three leading, iii 63 ; outfiut, 111 64; 
sale of, iii 235; substitutes, 111 f»8; sources 
of supply, ii 237; supplies, certainties and 
uncertainties as to, lii 64. 

Cobden treaty, li 69. 

Coffee, sale of. ii 26. 

Coffee-house, v 8. 

Collecting societies. See Fnendly solic - 
ties. 

Collection of goods, vi 137. 

Collisions at sea, prevention of, vii 38; 

regulations, viii 145. 

Colombia, ii 199; iii 34. 

Colonial Office, i 160. 

<^pmbines, v 179; Canadian Combines Act. 

V 179; New Zealand Anti-Trust Act, v 180; 
South Africa, v 180. 

Commandite, system of, iii 122. 
Commerce, official representation 
abroad, ii 72. 

Commercial agents and travellers, li 3, 
82, 1 21; abroad, 11 8; Australia, n 121; 
commission arranj^ement. 114; connection, 
ii 6; entertaining, 117: expense allowance, 
ii 4; instruction of travellers, 11 5; presents, 

ii 7; qualifications, li 3; relations with 
customers, ii 5, reports, 11 3; South Africa, 

ii 133; terms of employment, ii 3. 
Commercial causes, iii 81. 

Commercial colleges, i 43, 54 . 
Commercial Court, in* Si; v 113. 
Commercial employment, i 53. 
Commercial Future of Britain, by Lord 

Furness, iii 72. 

Commercial law, iii 79; laws of the Bri- 
tish Empire, v 173. 

Commercial methods. British, ii 37. 
Commercial qualifications, 1 53. 
Commercial success, i 57. * 

Commercial Travellers’ Associations. 

II 8. 

Commercial weights, ii 209. 

Commission agents. See Agency^ 
Commissions, secret, iii 104. See 

Bribery. 

Common, right of. \ 44. 

Compagnie Beige Maritime du Congo. 

VI 120. 

Compagnie Gen^rale Transatlantique, 

v’l 103. 108. 

Compania Trasatlantica de Barce- 
lona, VI 109. 128. 

Companies' accounts, iii 130; vii 139; .il- 
lotment, iti 145; alteration of pruvisiuns, 
in 134; amalgamations, vii 223; Articles 
of Association, iii 136: auJlIftof accounts, 
viii 97; balance sheet, vii 1^; bon owing 
powers. 111 160; capital, iii 133. 157, 138, 
181; certificate of incorporation, iii 138; 
City of London Livery, i 182; cniiiiii.il lia- 
bility, iii 179; debcntures(see i 9 rArM/«/Y\v); 
directors, iii 138; established outside the 
United Kingdom, iii ij8; fees, table of, 

iii 133; formation of, iii 129; income tax, 
vii r^; joint stock, i 50; ii 13; limited. 

iii 130: liquidation, vii 223; meeting, iii 
146; Memorandum of Association, iif 130; 
moribund, removal from register, iii 178: 
n.-imc, lii 131; notice of limited liability, 
iii 132; objects for which formed, iii 133: 
preliminary expenses, iii 143; vii 176; pro- 
motion of. iii 128; prospectus, iii 141; re- 

119 b 
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construction, yii *35; registered office, iii 
lu; sharra, iii i35t 153: vendor, vii 17 1; 
laUe A, iii 137; viii 121; windingmp, iii 
170. 

Companies, private, iii 169: accounts, iii 
170; advantag^es, iii 169; Articles of Asso- 
ciation, iii 169b 

Company law (m CompaHies)\ Australian, 

V 178; Canadian, v 175; South Afncan, 

V 114. 

Company laws in the British Empire, 
iii 179. 

Competition, methods of, v 73 ; combina- 
tion. V 74; rebates, v 73. 

Composition. See Bankru^cy. 

Comptroller of Patents, iv 185. 

Conciliation in trade disputes, i 17S. 

Consignee, accounts of. viii 33 ; hints tor 
(by railway), vi 186. 

Consignment note. railwa>. vi 171, 184; 
damageable goods, vi 174; of merchan- 
dise. vi 138. 

Consignor, accounts of. viii 32: hints for 
(by railway), vi 183. 

Conspiracy, commercial, v 74. 

Consular corps, i! 74. 

Consular service, ii 72; iii 73; commercial 
functions, ii 75; examination for. ii 74; 
fees, ii 7^; quuihcations, ii 74: rank, n 75: 
reports, li 76; salaries, ii 75. 

Consuls, duties of, ii 73; v 133. 

Contango, vi 33. 

Continuation bargains, vi 58. 

Contraband of war. \ 150. 

Contract: assignment of, iii 90; avoidance 
of, grounds for. iti 89; breach of. lii 04; 
conHideration, iii 85; contract note, v 
vi 31 ; discharge of, iii 93: gratuitous, iii 
86; illegal, iii 86; insurance, v 9; inter- 
national law, V i4<^; offer and acceptance. 
Ill 83; passengers , vii ^o; past consider- 
ation, iii 86; persons with limited powers, 
iii 84; S^e ot Goods Act, iii 85; Scotland, 
law of. iii 94; South Africa, v 183; Statute 
of Frauds, iii 85; Stock Exchange, vi 54 ; 
termination of, iii 91: writing required, 
when, iii 85. 

Conversion, wrongful, v 84. 

Conveyance of land, v 42, 164: form of 
fee-simple, v 43. 

Convoy, v 159. 

Co-opeg\tive buying, i 16. 

Co-operative s^ieties, i 35; iii ao8; audit 
of accounts, v*iii 96; duties, lii 208; dissolu- 
tion of, iii 209; formation, iii 208; posi- 
tion of members, iii 208; position of 
tradesmen, iii 208; privileges, iii 208. 

Copaftenary. v 39, 


86; iorms of type letters, i 96, aa8; gene^ ! 
and^ special, 1 92; preservation of, i 94’ ' 
register of. i 95. 1 

Correspondents, commercial, ii 76. ^ 

Cost accounts, viii 36. 

Cost price, i 20. 

Costa Rica, ii 193. 200. 

Costing system, i 20. 

Cotton industry, ii 41; manufacture, ii 103; 

ii 24a , 

Countervailing duties, ii 52. 

County Council, iii 183. 

County Courts, v 104, 137. 

Courts of Law (England) ; Commercial, 

V 113; County, v’ 104. 114: Criminal, v 120; 
High Court of Justice, v 103; Lancaster 
Chancery Court, v 119; Liverpool Court 
of Passage, v 120; local courts, v 119; j 
Mayor's Court of London, v 120; Salford • 
Hundred Court, v lao. I 

d^ourts of Law (Ireland): Chancery Divi- 1 
su)n. V 137; County Courts, v 137; Court j 
of Appeal. V 137; Criminal Courts, v 138; 
High Court of Justice.^ v 137; Irish Land 
Commission, v 137: King s Bench Divi- 
sion. V 137; Pettv Sessions, v ij8; Su- 
preme Court, V 137. 

Courts of Law (S<OTi-ANn) • Qiurt of 
Session, v 124; Inner House, v 124; juris- 
diction. V 126, Outer House, v’ 124. 

Credit, i 5; iv 33; export trade, ii 85; re- 
presentation as to, V 72. 

Creditors, iv 119. 

Crete, iii 4;, 45. 

Crown Colonies, law m, v 185. 

Cuba, iii 54 

Cuban Line, vi 109. gij 

Cunard Line. \i93. 103. 

Currencies, foreign, \i 16 
Currie, A. & Co.'s Line, vi 100. 

Custodian trustees, v 38. 

Custody of valuables by banks, v 245. 
Customs, ii 49; Board of. i i6»; duties, i j 
142; ex.imination, vi 208; tariff ot the 1 
United Kingdom, viii 117. tariffs, it 40; ! 
L^niori, ii 53; lii 08. 

Cutlers' Company, ii 28. 

Cutlery, m-mufacture of, ii 28^ 

Cyprus, it 140. 


D 

Damage to roads, v 80. 

Dangerous goods, carriage of, vi 165; 
v’ii 30. 


Copartnership, i xv'i, 192. 

Copper, ii 237. 

Copyhold, V 32. 

Copyright, iv 195; artistic, iv 195; assign- 
ment, iv 198; colonial, iv 201; compuLsory 
licences, iv 198; Crown copyright, iv 199: 
desigps. iv 200; dramatic, iv 195; cssen- : 
tials of. iv 196; importation of copies, iv ! 
199; infringement, iv 197; international, I 
iv 202; joint authors, iv 199; library 
copies, iv 199; literary, iv 1^5; mechanical 
instrument iv aoi; musical works, iv 
200; newsf^oers, iv 200; owner of, iv 
photographs, iv 199; posthumous works, 
IV 199; remedies for infringement, iv 198; 
summary remedies, iv 198: term of, jv 197; 
title, right to. iv 200; translations, iv B02; 
U nited States, iv 203 ; works bequeathed 
to universities, iv 199. 

Cork, vi 81. 

Com, dealers in, it 39. 

Con^ Exchange, i 183. 

Corporations, iii 137; iv 10; England and 
Wales, iii 180; Local Government, iii 179; 
municipal, iii 182; viii 65. 
Correspondence, i 82; copymg and filing, 
i 94; debtor's, iv 1 14; hie, i 75; foreign, i 


I Dangerous trades, cmplo>'mcnt in, iv 84. 

Days, lay, \ li 63. 
j Days, settlement, vl 34. 

I Days of grace, iv 8; \ 17. 

Death duties, i 142; iv 171: estate duty, iv 
171; legacy and succession duty, h 172. 

Debentures, iii 162; \i 28; \ii ijjo, 177; 
form of, iii 167; debenture stock, iii 164. 

Debts due by deceased person, iv 171. 

Deceit. V72; compan> directors, V72: com- 
pany prospectus, v 72; credit, representa- 
tions as to, v 7a; fraud, proof of necessary 
in an action, v 72; princip.xl and agent, v 
73; railway time-table, v 73. 

Deck cargo, vii 47. 

Declaration of London, v 155. 

Dked of arrangement, iv 131. 

Degrees of a university in commerce, i 44. 

Del credere agent, iii 106; iv 34. 

Demurrage, vii 55, 63, 64. 

Denmark, ii aoi. ^ 

Dentiata, ii la. 

Department atores, i 29; Conditions of 
Success in the Management of, by John 

‘ Lawrifrix.tOL 


Departmental account!, viii 31. 

Deposit. See Bailments. 

Deposit accounts, v 241. 

Depreciation. Sec Accountancy. 

Designs, iv 185; assignment, iv 186; co(^- 
right in. iv 186; criiibitions, iv 187; in- 
spection of register, iv 187; legal proceed- 
ings. iv 187; novel and original, iv 186; 
registration, application for, iv 185; re- 
presentations, iv 186; specimens, iv 186. ^ 
Deutsche Ost-Afriks Line, vi 
Devitt and Moore Training f Kjifvii 19. 
Diesel engines, vi 231. 

Differential duties, ii 53. 

Dilapidations, schedule of, iv 56. 
Diplomatic Corps, the, ii 7a. 

“Direct” Line of Steamers, vi 109. 
Direct taxation, i 141. 

Directors, company, liability ot, \ 72. 

•See also Companies. 

Directorships, i 47. 

Discount companies, v 226; houses, vi 13. 
Distreu, iti 225; iv <9; agricultural tenan- 
cies, iv 67; costs of, IV 60; goods of under- 
tenants, lodgers, 8cc.. iv 61; goods privi- 
leged from, lii 109; iv 59; goods subject 
to. iii 222; i\' 12a; interference with, iv 61; 
le icd aner bankruptcy, iv laa; proceed- 
ings in, iv 60; remedies open to party 
Aggrieved, iv 61; replevin, action for, iv 
61; sale, iv 60; warrant, iv 60; wrongful, 
iv 61. 

Dividend, iii 151; iv 1^; vii 173; {layment 
of, iv 123; warrants, iv 27. , 

Docli warrant, vt 22o« 

Docks, vi 197; Liverpool, vi au; London, 
li 197* 

Dominion legislation, v s8i; registration 
of accountants, v tSa; registration of 
firms, V 181; secret commissions, v 183. 
Donaldson Line, vi 94. ^ 

Douglas (Isle of Man), viSi. 

Dover, vi 81. s 

Dower, v 41. , 

Drawback, vi 21a 
Drugs, sale of. ii 25. 

Dublin, v*i 81. 

Dundee, vi 82. 

Dutch colonial poaaessions. iii 1. 

Duties: Customs, i 14a; death, i 142: iv 
171; differential, ii 53; excise, i 142; v 168; 
inhabited house duty, i 1^9; motorcars, v 
76; on samples abro^, ii 9; stamp. \ 161. 


E 


Easements, v 44. 

East Africa. German, ii 219. 

East Africa Protectorate, ii 150. 

East Asiatic Co., Ltd., vi 109. 128. 

East Indies, Dutch, iii 1. # 

Eastern and Australiap S.S. Co.. 100. 

Ecuaftr. ii 203; iii 34. 

Education, and the industry of thedllitore,' 
iii 70; ^thorities, iii 187, 1^; for busi- 
ness, i^N^ travel, i 45; university com- 
merdal, i 4P' 

Efl^,ciency of a staff, i 61. 

Egypt, ii 74, 204. 

Egyptian Sudan, ii|'H>^ 

Ejectment, action for, iv 57. 

Elder, Dempster ft Co.. Ln'.. vi 118. 

Elders ft Fyffea, Ltd.. 109. 

Elei^ricity, supaly of. v 63; accounts and 
p^^ts. V 66; cnarges, i 158; v 64; intpcc- 
tion, V 65; local authorities, v 65; meters, 
v 6^; gjwcr supply, v 66; Provisional 
Orders firom Board of Trade, v 63. 

Electrification of railwaya, vi 154. 

Ellerman-Bucknall Joint Service, vi 119. 
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Ellerman^ Lines, vl 119; Cit> and Hall 
Lines, vi 124. 

Embezzlement, iv 96. 

Emigrant runner, vii 31. 

Emigrant ships, vii 29. 

Emigration, information, ii 78; officers, 

vii 3a. 

Employers' federations, i 19a. 
^Employers’ Liability Act. 1880, iv 89. 
jb^ployment, contract of. iv 79; creation, 
iv ^y^duration. iv 79; injunction against 
t*x-scn%%t, iv 80; termination, iv 79. 
Employment agency, i 58. 

Empreza Nat^Jonal de Navigacao. \i 

lat. 

Engineering: civil, ii r6; electrical, ii 17; 
marine, ii 17; mechanical, ii 16; motor, ii 
* 7 - 

Engiffeers, Institution of Civil, ii 16; Insti- 
tution of Electrical, ii 17; Institution of 
Mechanical, it 17. 

Entail, v 54. 

Equitable interests, v 3b. 

Equity of redemption, \ 36. 

Eritrea, iii 6. 

' Establishment charges, viii 3a. 

Estate agents, U 18; iii 11 1; accounts of. 

viii 35 - 

Estate duty, iv 171; v 165; vin ^ 
Estoppel, law of, iii 115. 

Evidence. Sec Actions at law. ^ 

Exchange: course of, vi 19; London, vi 18; 

rates of, vi 17. ^ ^ 

Exchanges, i 183. 

Excise duties, i 142; v 168; alphabetical 
table of duties, v lOq; auctioneers', v ibq; 
beer manufacture, v 169; motor spirit, v 
170; publicans v 171: railwa\s. v 171; 
rofresnment houses, v 171; spirits. \ 171; 
tobacco, V 171; local taxation licences, v 
172. 

Executor, accountisof, viii 9; rights and 
duties of. iv 170. ^ 

Executory interests, v 40. 

Exhibitions, international, i 178. 
Explosives, ii 27. 

Export of Capital, by Sir Edgar Spc\er, 
Bt., \ i f>4. 

Export trade, methods of, ii 79; repre- 
sentatives for. i 38. 

Exports, ii 108: vi 209; inxisible. ii 43: of 
me rcliandisc, United Kingdom, iii bo. 
Express delivery, i 109; vi 139. 

External trade of the United King- 
dom. tables, ii 227-.j6. 

Extradition treaties, v 152. 


F 

Fabr^ S.S. Co.. \i 105; African 
Coast) services# vi 121. ^ 

Factories and workshops, iv 82; v 90; 
ci.-pPyrncnt in. iv84; health and safety, 
iv 83; hours of employment, iv 85; penal- 
ties, iv 86. 

Faators, iii in. 

Factors in modem business, i 3. 461 
Faculty of Commerce, i 43. m 

Faeroe Islands* iiP203. 

Falkland Islands, ii 151. 

Falaificatioff of accounts, vii 208; audi- 
tors. position 4^ vii jit; viii 104: balance 
sheet, object of. vii 209; by ser\'ants. vii 
'^'shiers' defalcatipns. vii 312; iraud, 
common cause of, vii 212; stock, valua- 
tion of, vii 309. • 

^atal Accidents Act, iv 89. 

Federal- Moulder- Shire Line, vi 96. 
Federated Malay States, ii 153. 


I'ederations within the British Empire. 
I V 174. 

jPee-simple, estates in. v 32. 

I^ee-tail. estates in, v 32. 

Fertilizers, dealers in, it 39. 

Feudal tenures, v 49. 

Feus, V 49. 

Fidelity guarantee, i 60. 

Fiji, ii 153. 

FiHlig catalogues. &c.. i 25. 

Finance bills, v 210. 

Financial factor, i 4. 

Fire prevention, i 73. 

Firearms, sale of. ii 27. 

Firm, actions b> and against, iii 121; 
“long", 1189; name, in 114; notice of 
change in. i in 119. 

Fisheries, ii 99; viii iu8. 

Fishguard, vi 82. 

Fishing boats, vii 32. • 

Fixtures. i\ 57; \ 33, 

Fleetwood, \i 82. 

Folkestone, vi 82. 

Food importation, ii 98 

Foodstuffs* dealers in. ii 29; sale of, ii 25. 

Foreign exchanges, m 16. 

Foreign Office, i t6o. 

Foreign-going ship, vii 12. 41. 

Forests, ii 95. 

Formosa, iii 6. 8. 

France, ii 206. 

Franco-Canadian commercial treaty, ii 
146. 

Fraudulent coii\eyance, iv 100; debtors, 
iv 129; preference, i% 101, 117. 

Freehold, v 32. 

Freight, vii 61; advance, vii 61; calcula- 
tion. vii 62; payment, \ii 62; time, vii 61. 

Friendly societies, iii 20s; audit of ac- 
counts, viii 97; collecting societies, iii 207; 
formation, m 206; position of members, 
iii 206; position of tradesmen dealing with, 
iii 307: registrj’, i 162; statutor> duties, 
iii 206: statutory privileges, iii 206; ter- 
mination, in 207. 

Furness, Lord, vi 70; The Commercial 
Fiitun- of Britain, in 72. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., i 194. 

Furness Line, vi 94; United States ser- 
\ices. %i 103. 

G 

Gambia, ii 154. 

Game, compensation for damage done by, 
iv66; licences, v 172. 

Game-dealers, ii 25. 

Gaming and wagering, vi 56. 

Garnishee, Hi 122; v 239. 

Gas, supply of, \ 60; charges for. i 158; 
local authorities, v 62 ; nuisance from, v 
61, 87; profits and accounts, v 61 ; Pro- 
visional Orders, \ 62; qualit>, v6i; rent, 
V 61; w'astc and misuse, v bi. 

Gas Light and Coke Company, i 194. 

Gavelkind, iv 169; v 32. 

Gazette, advertisement in. iii 1 19. 

General district rate, iv 55. 

General Register and Record Office of 
Seamen, vii 18. 

German clubs, i 54. 

Germany, ii 41, 95, 215; tariff, ii 67. 

Gibraltar, ii 155. 

dlaagow. v\ 82. 

Glen Line, vi 128. 

Gold Coast Colony, ii 153 

Gold money, v iqb. 

Gold point, vi 17. 


Gold reserves, vi 8. 

Goods, meaning of term, iv 116. 

Goodwill, i 9, 19, 140, 197: iii 1 14, 120; iv 
205: vii 155, 173; advertising to create, i 
197; as property, iv 209; cash business, i 9; 
competition, iv 205; credit business. 1 9; 
law of, iv 205; loss of. iv 209; mortgage 
of premises, effect of, iv 210; owner of. i\ 
206; restrictions of the vendor, iv 207; 
rights and liabilities of vendor, iv 208; 
sde of, iv 209; valuation of, i\ 208. 

Goole, vi 83. 

Government, Local: Ireland, iii 191; \iii 
89; Scotland, iii 190, \iii 77, London, in 
188; viii 64. 

Government aid to commerce, iii 74 ; and 
trade, i xx. 159: ii 46. 

Government contracts, i 162; ad\antages 
of, i ifa6; Fair Wages cl.'iuse, 1 ibz; fee or 
commission, i 162 ; general conditions, 1 
162; patterns, samples, and specifications, 
i 165; policy of Government departments, 
i 162 ; purchasing departments, 1 163 ; 
tender, form of, arm\ stores, 1 ibb, 
G.P.O. .stores, i 168. 

Government departments, i 160: general 
policy of, in contracting, i 162; Irish, i 162; 
Scottish, i 162. 

Government Stock, i 137. 

Grain, carriage of, vii 47. 

Grangemouth, vi 83. 

Greece, ii 220. 

Greenland, ii 202. 

Gresham's Law, v 199. 

Grimsby, vi 84. 

Ground game, iv 62. 

Guam, iii 51. 

Guarantee, iii 116; iv 33; bank, y 246; 
fidclitj, iv 42; giKxis supplied, for, iv* 4s; 
insurance, iv 33. 

Guatemala, ii 221. 

Guernsey, ii 95; laws of. v 186, 

Guest and host, v 4. 

Guiana, British, ii 124; French, 11 214. 

Guinea, Portuguese, in 24. 

Gulf Transport Line, vi 103. 

Gunpowder, sale of. 11 27. 


H 

Hackney carriages, ii 24. 
Hamburg-Amencan Line, vi 106, no. 
115. 121. 

Harrison Line, vi no, 112. 119. 

Harter Act. vll 51. 

Harwich. \i 84. 

Hawaii, In 51. 

Hawkers, ii 24. 

Hay. dealers in. ii 29. 

Hayti. iii 54. 

Health in business, 1 51. 

Health insurance, v 26; vlli 131, 139 
Heirlooms, v 31, 35 
Henderson Line, vi 125. 

Heritable securities, v 5*, 

Heritage, sales of, v 51 # 

Heysham, vi 84. 

Highways, failure to repair, v 8b 
Highways of commerce, vl 77. 

Hire, Hi 223: of goods, iii 223; Hire Traders’ 
Protection Association, ui 224; of work 
and labour, iii 224. 

Hire-purchase, i n, 33; iii 224: accounts, 
viii 44; memorandum of agreement. Hi 
226. * 

Holding out. iii 108. 115. 

Holland, ii 222. 

Holland-America Line, vi 106. 
Holyhead, vi 84. 
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Home Office, 1 160. 

Home trade vessels, vii 4a. 

Honduras, ii 193; tii a; British, ii lad. 
Hong Kong, ii 156, 196. 

Hops, sale of. ii 26. 

Horseflesh, sale of, ii a6. 

Horses, sale of. Hi aao; In Scots Law. Hi 

236. 

Hotchpot, iv 38. 

Houlder Line, >-1 iia. 

House agents, u 18. 

Housing and Town Planning Act, iv 
S6. 73- 

Houston Line, vi tia, 

Howard Smith Co.. Ltd., m 101. 
Huddart, Parker & Co., vi 101. 

Hull, vi 84. 

Human element in business, i 57. 
Hypothec, iv 164. 


1 

Iceland, ii 20a. 

lllawarra and South Coast Steam 
Navigation Co., Ltd., vi 101. 

Import trade, ii 91*. manufactures, ii 91; 
produce, ii 91. 

Importation of food, ii 98. 

Imports: Australian, ii 119; Bntish, ii 109: 

total into United Kingdom, lii 60. 
Income, earned and unearned, i 145. 
Income tax, gcncrallv. i 143: v iSy^ab.-itc- 
ments. i 144; appeals, vii 204 ; tor 

repayment, i 144; classification, vit 200; 
companies, vii 199: deductions allowed on 
returning income, i 146; different rates of 
charge. 1 14^: enforcing payment, 1 149; 
exemptions, '1 144: Inland Revenue officials, 

i 143: preparation of account, au 201: 
refund of tax, vii ao6; repayments, 1 140: 
residence for purposes of. v 143; return <jt 
income, i 147; sii 205; schedules, i 14b. 
statutory income, vii 200; suFK'r-tax. i 14b; 
wear and tear, deduction for, vii 204. 

Indemnity, an, iv 33. 

India, ii 157: M 68; French, ii 213; law, v 
184; Office, i 164; Portuguese, iii 25; tariff. 

ii 61. 

Indirectftaxation, i 14a. 

Indo-China, French, ii 213. 

Industrial power, recent changes in. 

iii 61 

Industries, dangerous and unhealthy. 

iv 84^ 

Industry, future of British, iii 57. 
Inebriates’ homes, ii 23. 

Inefficiency of labour, i 66. 

Inhabited House Duty, i 149. 

Inland Revenue business, i 138; office, 
i 161. 

Innkeepers, duties of, v 4; Act. 1863, y b; 
billeting, y 8; goods of guests, liabllit> 
for, V 5; lien, v 8. 

Inns. V 3. 

Insolvency and sequestration in Scot- 
land, IV 131^ 

Insolvent, when a person is, iii 218. 
Instalment system, i 33. 

Insurance, i 51 ; ii 16; v 9; accident, y 14; 
burglary, v 15; collccthre policy, i 60; 
companies, three kinds of. v ii; contract 
of. v 9; employers' liability, v 14; fidelity. 

V 14; fire, v 13, 18. 21; floating policy, 1 
60; gcKxl faith'. V 16; insurable interest, v 
»5I vii 73: laV, V 15; life, v 10; material 
repf ^ntations, v 16; motor cars, v 15, 
80; national insurance, v 26; viii 131; 
plate glass, V 15; premium, v 17; riA, 

V 17; seamen, vlipb; third-party risks, v 
15: time policy, v 17; voyage policy, v 17; 
weather, ▼ 15. 


Insurance, marine, vii 70; assignment 
vii 88; companies, vii 72: d^lay, vH 81 ;| 
deviation, vii 80 ; disclosures, vii 74 a 
double, vii 87; duty, v 166; indemnity, vif 
85; insurable interest, vn 73; Lloyd’s, vii 
71; loss, vii 81; mutual, vii 87; open cover, 
\ii 72; policy, vii 76; premium, vii^ 
representations, vii 75; stamps, vii w; 
subrogation, vii 87 ; suing and labouring 
clause, vii 85; voyage, vii 80: warranty, 
'’ii 75- 

Insurance, National, viiy 131 ; healtif in- 
surance, viii 131, 139; office routine, viii, 
iw; unemployment insurance, viii 138; 
National Insurance and Trade, by L. G. 
Cbiozza Money, M.P., v 26. 
International law, private, v 139; aliens, 
v 140; ambassadors, v 144; bankruptcy, 
v 149: children, v 141; contracts, v 149; 
divorce, v 142; domicile, v 139; foreign 
corporations. \ 143; foreign judgments, v 
145: income tax. \ 143: jurisdictiun, y 146; 
-legacy, % 148: legitimacy . v 142; marriage, 
148; married women, v 141: nationality. 

V 139; naturalization, v 140: property, v 
146; residence, v ijg; succession. \ 148; 
wrongs, V 151. 

International law. public. \ 151 ; .'iert>- 
planes, v ibo; amb.issailors. v 153; arbi- 
tration, v 153: bl«K'k.ado, V 155; comm-nsa- 
' tion. V 160; 'consuls, \ 153; contrabUnd. \ 
156; convoy. \ 159; criminal jurisiiiction. 

1 \ 152; De-claration of London, v 155; de- 

claration of i^ar. \ 153. enemy char.acter, 

V 159; extraditum. \ 152, hostile territory . 

V 154; neiitr.d flag, v 159; neutral prizes. 

\ 158. neutrals, \ 160; privateers, y 

' resistiuice to search, v 159; sovrreignt\, 

\ 151; state proi>crt\. \ 151; three-mile 
limit. V 152; treaties. > 152, unneutnvl 
service, v 158. i 

nterpleader. \ 106. 

ntestacy'. distribution of estate on, i\ 

fti8. 

ntoxicants, retailing, ii 20. 
ron, ii lot, it 237. 

ron and Steel Institute, i 189; trade, ii 
4-*- 

Isle of Man, ii 95, v i8(> 

Italia Steam Navigation Co., vi 108. 115- 
Italy, Hi 3. 


Jamaica, ii 134. 

Japan, in 6. 

Japanese possessions, iii 8. 

Jersey, Ii 95: laws oi. v 186. 
j Jettison. \ii 9. 45- 

I Jevons, Prof , on the ro;ii question, iii 
58. 61. 

Joint-stock company, \i 22. 

Journalists. Institute of. n lo. 
Judgment, enforcement of. See Actions 
at law. 

Jury, trial by, v 112. 132, 138. 

Jute manufacture, ii iu6. 

! K 

Kamerun. See Cawrroons, 

Kartel. H 67. 

I KiaO'Chau, H 219. 

Korea, ii 74; Hi 8. 

Kdsmos Line of Hamburg, vi 116. 
Kwangtung, Hi 8. 

L 

La Velocc, vi 108, no, 116. 

Labour Exchanges, i 52. 

Lamport Mid Holt Line, vi 112. 


Lancaster Chancery Court, v 1 19. 

Land, house, and estate agency, il 18. 

Land laws, v 31; in Ireland, iv 71; in 
Scotland, v 47. 

Land taxes, i 1^2; iv 53; increment value 
duty, i 142; mineral rights duty, i 143: 
reversion duty, i 143; undeveloped land 
duty, i 143. 

Land Transfer Acts, v 44. 

Landing and warehousing ol goods, vi^ 

ao8. 

Landlord, character and rep^f^vJVm of, 
i 140. 

Landlord and tenant, iv 50; assignment, 
iv bankruptcy of lessef. iv 38; cnminal 
liability, iv 62; fixtures, iv 57; lease and 
licence, iv 30; liabilities of. iv 34; liability 
to third parties, iv 62; rates and t.ixcs, 
iv 55: rcmwlies for non-repair, iv 36, rent, 
iv 54; rcpair.s, i\ 53; subletting,»iv 58; 
tenancies, iv ^ 

Landlord and tenant (Ireland): agricul- 
tural tenancies, iv 71: assignment of 
tenancies. i\ 72; compensation for dis- 
turbance. iv 77; compensation for im- 
provements, iv 76; court tor claims, iv 77; 
covenants and conditions implied by law. 
iv 73: ejectment for non-payment of rent, 
&c., iv 73: fair rent, iv 74: fee-farm 
grr.nt, iv 71; fixity of tenure, iv 74; fix- 
tures. iv 73; free sale, iv 73: Land Pur- 
chase Acts, iv 75; Law (Ireland) .Acts, iv 
74; lease, iv 72; notice to quit, iv 72; 
«.»vcrholcJlng by tenant, iv 7a; rent, l.ind- 
k»rd's rcm^les for, iv 73: subletting, iv 
72, surrender, iv 72: tenancies, creation 
of, 7a; Town Tenants Act.'-c9ob. iv 76. 

Landlord and tenant ^Scotland), iv 
tmildingon long leases, IV71; deer forests, 
i\ 70; leases, iv 68; mills, iv 70; obliga- 
tions and conditions common to all least's. 
i\ I'jq; power to grant leases, iv f>8; Stilmon 
fishing, iv 70; sluKiting, iv 70; urban 
subjects, iv •jo. 

Larrinaga Line, vi no. 

Latin Union, vi 16. • 

Launching a veaael.^vi 240. 

Lead. ii toa; tl 238. 

Lease, i\ 50. 68. 72; v 166; execution of. iv 
52. power to grant, iv 51. 

Leasehold intcresu, v 35. 

Ledger systems, i 79: card ledger, i 79: 
hKist-lcaf ledger, i 79; rii 124. 

, Lee Conservancy, Hi 189. 

I Leeward Islands. Ii 135. 

I Legacies, iv 168; xiii 14. 

I Legacy duty, i 143; iv 17a; \ iWj. 

j Legal systems in the British Empire, 

i '73- 


Legitimacy. V 142. 

Leith, ci 85. 

Lending by bankers, v 310. 343. 
Letter copying, i 78. 

Letter, forms of, i 96, 

Letter, libellous, t 8a. 0 


of administration, iv 169. 

‘ Letter^ of complaint, i 100. 

Letters of credit, i 99; v an, 245. 

Lever copartnership, i 195. 

Leyland Lin\, vi 104. no. 

Liability, joint, iii 115; ioint and several, 
iiriiS- 

^4bel and slander, iv 216; criminal de-fa- 
matitm, iv 223; defenf.-s to action, iv 220; 
injunction, iv 223; joint publication, iv 
218: limitation of action, iC.233; mitiga- 
tion of damagcR, iv a%: newspaper,^ iv 
224; persons liable, iv a 18; publication 
essdiitial to an ^tion, iv 217; Septs I^w. 


IV 224. 


Liberia. ^ 10. ^ 

Licence, iv 30; definition oi. v 45. 
Licences, i 139, 14a; ii so; v 161: dancing, 
singing, or music, v 87; Ireland, 11 22; 
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lix!omotivcs. V 79; motor-car drivers, v 
77; Scotland, ii 22; to supply seamen, 

VII 13. 

Lien, iv 159; agent's, iii ki 6; banker’s, iv 
160; V 244; carrier’s, vi 168: factor's, iv 
*160: general, iv 159; innkeeper's, iv 159; 

V 0 ; maritime, viib, O4; particular, iv 159; 
railw.i> compan>'s, vi 177; Scots Law, 
iv i(i4; seller’s, iii 218; shipowner’s, vii 04: 
soluitor's, iv 159; upon shares, iii 15O; 
wharfingers, iv 160; vi 219. 

Uih estates, v 32; fixtures, v 33; pur 
auti'Xi' ie, v 33; rents, v 33; settlements, 

V ^ ‘ 

Life insurance premiums, i 148. 

Life policy, i fi; .is seiurity, v 211, 243. 
Life-savinp appliances to be carried by 
ships, \ iii 152. 

Light and air, right to, \ 45. 
Ligh^dues, vii 35. 

Light locomotive, definition of. v 75. 
Light railways, \i 1^5. 

Lighthouses, vii 35, .'ipphr;itiun of funds, 
\ii 36; expenses. \ii 35; offences, vii 35; 
s|>e(.ial junsdiction, \ii 3b. 

Limited liability. See (otn/tanirs. 
Limited partnership. See Partnership. 
Linca dc Vapores de Arrotegui, \i 110. 
Lineal measure, ii 210 
Linen manufacture, ii iu6. 

Liquidator. .See </•.%. 

Liverpool, ii 114; vi K3 

Liverpool Court of Passage, v 120. • 

Livery stable keepers, n 29. 

Lloyd Sabaudo,«M 108. no. 

Lloyd’s, i i84; mi 71, Llo><l s Register v-f 
British and Foreign Shipjiing, 1 184. 
Load lines, marking of. vn {7. 

Loans to local authorities, lii 102; viii <>8 
Local .luthorities. cxi n ise of j>owers h> , 

III i()i. .icfoimts 'd. vii 711; .niidit. lii 
Ixnniuing powers, iii 192; rominittees, m 
192; « tMirr.'uMs. interest in, iii nj.*; corrupt 
and ill« g.il praeticf s, in 19?; n« glig«TU <• 
h\. \ 7.’. pul)lu' enquiry, in 193: qu.difita- 
ti^n ;ind disqualihc.ilioii. in 192. Seotlanil, 

VIII 77 

Local Government Board, i ibi: iii 180. 
Local Government finance, m 19?: vlii 
f>4. .icouints of ItK'.d .luthontu's. \ili 7i>, 
.'issigncd revenues, mu 07; (..ipital i x- 
[lemliture. viii b8: preualuin, mm 741 

tiM.inM.iI .idiustmenls, Mii 77, Irelaml, 
\iri Sti loans, xiii 68; municipal trading. 
Mil 72. r 111 s and rating, viii 04; redi mp- 
tion fund. Mil txj; reserves. \ iii 74 ; St ot- 
laiid, MU 77: sinking fund, viii 69. 
Locomotives, v 79: vi 2;i, damage to 
roads, V So; licences. \ 70. rt gistration. 

V 79; spied, v 79; weight, \ 79. 

Lodger, iv 65. 

Log, official, vii 17, 31. 

Lombard Street. n. 

Lon^n, ii 93; iii 188: \i 86. 

London County Council, iii 18S. 
Londonderry, ^1 88. • * 

Lo*>^ firm, ii 8t>. 

Lunatic asylums, private, ii 23, 

M 


Macao, iii 25. ^0 
Machine economy, i 27. 

Maclver l#he, \i 113. 

Madagascar. 

Madeira, lii 23. # 

M^l-Ader business.* 3=, 92; b> W.^Iter 
yWartin, f 225; card index, 1 227; circular 
/letters, i 227; customers by post, 1 226; 
excessive che.ipnrss, i 225; form letter'., 
i 228: public ity, i 226; suitable businesses 
for, i 225. 


aize, supply of. ii 240. 
aking-up price. \i 33. 

I^alicious prosecution, v 73. 

I^Malta. ii 162. 

! Managing owner of a ship, vii 7. 

Manchester, ii 94; vi 88. 

Manchester Liners, Ltd., vi 94, 104. 
Manchuria, ii 198. 

I^^ndate, iii 222. 

Miftiufacture, meaning of, iv 175. 
Manufacturers' associations, i 189. 
Manufacturers’ problems, i 210. 

Manufacturing businesses, i 26. 
Margarine, sale of, ii 26. 

Marine Boards, local. \ii 17. 

Marine store dealers, ii 29; \ii 69. 

Maritime lien, \ii6. 

Market (sec Siock h.xchangey, colonial and 
foreign, 11 83: competition in neutral, ii 84. 

Market gardens, iv 67. • 

Market overt, iii 21b. 

Marriage settlement, form of. v 43; Scot- 
land, V 52. 

Married women. 14, 100; status of, v 141. 

Master and servant, iv 78; breach of con- 
tr.'Ut. iv 95; character, i\ 80; classifica- 
tion of sirxant*., i\ 78. common cmploy- 
mcnl, i\ 88, contracts, iv 95; corrujit 
practices, iv 95; relationship of, defined, 
IV 78; remuneratitin, iv 80, third parties, 
IV 95; Scots Law. iv 98. 

Master of a ship, vii 7, 12; lien, vii 12; 
merchant service, vii 24; substituted mas- 
ter, vii 9. 

Mauritius, 11 163. 

•Mayor’s Court (London), v 120. 

Mechanical instruments, copyright 
in, iv 201. 

Medicine, profession of, ii ii. 

Melbourne S.S. Co., Ltd., vi 131. 

Memorandum of Association, lii 130. 

Mercantile agent, iii m. 

Mercantile Marine Offices, vii 17. 

Merchant service, vii 18; apprenticeship, 
vii 19; lertifie.ites, mi 20; conditions, v'ii 
19, emplovmrnt prospects, vii 22: Guild 
Gazette, Ml 2b, masters, vii 24; rates of 
pax. Ml 26; s« a-going cadet ships, mi 22, 
sight test. Ml 27. stationary training ships, 
vii 21: training, v 11 18. 23. 

Merchant shippers. 1 37. 

Merchant Shipping Act. vii 3. 

Messageries Maritimes. vi 90: Brazil 
and River Plate Lines, vi 11b; Indian 
Oci.'in service's, vi J2i. 127. 129. 

Metal Exchange, London, i 183. 

Metalliferous mines. See Miue.s and 
quarries 

Metric system, ii 209. 

Metropolitan Asylums Board, lii i8q. 

Metropolitan Water Board, iii 189. 

Mexico, iii 10. 

Middleman, the, i xviii, 16. 

Middlesbrough, vi 89. 

Midwives, ii 12. 

I Milburn Line, vi 96. 

Milk, sale of, ii 2b. 

Minerals, ii icx>; owm*rship of. v 31, 46; 
sources of principal, tables, ii 237. 

Mines and quarries, employment in. iv 
86; boys, girls, .and women, iv 8b; coal 
mines, iv8b; ('oal Mines .Act, 1911, iv 230; 
Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act. 1912. 
iv 231; mctallileroiis min‘'s. iv 87; owner- 
ship of, v 46; w ages, ix Hb. 

Minimum rates of wages, iv8i. 

t Mining rentals and tenants for life, v 35. 

Mint, Royal, i 161. 

I Miquelon, ii 214. 

Money: coined, v 197; gold, x 196; origin 

I and development, v 195; silver, v 196. 


I 


Money market, vi 3; report, x i 14; tcchnfcal 
terms, vi 14. 

Money Orders, i 134; foreign and colonial, 
i 136; foreign telegraph, i 137; inland, i 
134; inland telegraph, i 135. 

Moneylenders, iv 147; registration of, 
iv 148. 

Moneylending, iv 146; catching bargains, 
iv 147; excessive charges, iv 149; equit- 
able mortgage by deposit, iv 149; infants, 
protection or, iv 146; loans on personal 
security, iv 149; loan transactions, re- 
opening of, iv 148. 

Mongolia, ii 198. 

Montenegro, lii 13. 

Morocco, ii 74, 99; iii 13. 

Mortgage, iv 150; viii 19; and blank 
transfer, x'i 62; by a company, iii 162; 
conditional ownership, v 41; consolida- 
tion, iv 153; equity of redemption, iv 152; 
insurance policies, iv 151; interest on 
mortgage debt, iv 152; land, iv 150; 
leasehold and copyhold premises, iv 151, 
153; priority of. iv 1^3; recovery of mort- 
gage debt, iv 152; ships, vii 5, 11; tacking, 
‘ 53 - 

Mortgages (Scots Law), iv 160; back-bond, 
iv ib2j bank credits, iv ibi; bond and 
dis[)osition in security, iv 160; corporeal 
mr^vcables. iv 164; di.sposition e.r facte, 
absolute, iv 162; incorporeal moveables, 
IV 164; leasehold subjects, iv 163; moveable 
(or personal) property, iv 163; realization 
of secuntj, iv' 161; security holder be- 
coming absolute proprietor, iv 161. 

Motor cars, v 75; bell or horn, v 76; 
British associations, v- 75; carriage by, 
\i 135; construction, \ 76; evdes, v 76; 
dealers, v 77; driving, v 77; dutits, \ 7b, 
172; heaw, V 78, insurance, v 80, inter- 
national use of, X' 78; licensing of dnx ers, 
V77; lighting, V 76; manufacturers, x 77; 
offences, v 77, 78; penalties, v 78; register 
of, V 77; registration, v 76, 79; speed 
limit, V 78, 79; xvcight, v 76. 79. 

Motor Industry, by J. D. Siddelex, v8i; 
manufacture of cars, v 81; selling side, v 
82; use of cars, v 82. 

Motor spirit, v 170. 

Motor traction, vi 79. 

Movable property, v 147. 

Multiple shop, i 30 

Municipal trading, i j6i; iii 194; x-iii 72; 
arguments for and against, iu 195; de- 
velopment of, lii 194; electricin'. 111 197; 
pas. ill 197; housing, iii 198; tramwaxs, 
111 198; water, iii 197. 

Muscat, iii 17. 

Musical piracy, iv 200. 


N 


Name, firm, ill *14, 122; change of, iv2o8; 
v ii>4; rights ;o, ix 201*. 

Name, of a companx . iii 131; of a ship, 
vii fa. 

N atal, ii 128. 

Natal Line, xi 119, 125. 

Nationality of a ship, vii 6. 

Naturalization, v 140. 

Naval architect. xi 236. * 

Navigation Acts, li 57. 

Necessaries, what are. iii 84, 99; iv 146. 

Nederland Royal Mail Line, xi i2c>. 

Negligence, iii 103; x 67; accumulation on 
land, v ("iq; auditor's, viii 102; bank 
customers', v 237; contnbiitorx , v 70; 
dangerous animals, X" 69; definition i>f. 
V 67; Fatal Accidents Act, v 7i;^firc, v 
70; infants, v 71; injuries on premises, v 
68; liHral authorities, v- 72; proof of, v 
71; riot, X 72; servants', v 69. 

Negotiable instruments, ix 3; lost instru- 
ment, IX 26 
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Nefotiation of bills. See Bills of «r- 
change. 

Nelson Line, vi 113. 

Neutrals. See Iniematiofnal Lave, 

New Caledonia, li 314. 

New Zealand, ii 41. 83. 167; Anti-Tru&t ■ 
Act. V 180; commercial correspondents, : 
ii 77; manufacturers, ii 167; preferential 
tarin dedaration. ii 51. 169; tariff on 
imports, ii 168; trade with South Africa, ' 
ii 170k ' 

New Zealand Shipping Company, vi 96. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, vi 89. 
Newfoundland, ii 165. 

Newhaven, vi 89. 

Newspaper reports, iv aai. 224. 

Newspapers, registration of. iv 200. 

Nicaragua, ii 193; iii 14. 

Nigeria, Northern, ii 171; Southern, ii 176. ! 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. xn 100. 139. | 

North Eastern Railway, i 1S9. 

North German Lloyd S.S. Co.: Aus- 
tralian service, vi 99, 106; South Ameri- 
can services, vi 116; Straits, China and 
Japan service, vi 130. 

Norway, iii 15. 

Notes, issue of. Banking. 

Notour bankruptcy, iv 132. 

Novelties, i 14. 

Nuisance, iv^; V83: animals, V89; build- 
ing, class of. V m; by-laws, v 8S. go 
factories, v 90; fire, v 90; gas, v 61, 87 
health, v 88 ; highways, v 85 ; light, v 88 
noise, v 88; offensive trades, v 89; private, 
v 85; public, y 85. 9a public perfor- 
mances of dancing, siting, and music, 

V 87; remedies, v 91; f^ots Law. v 92; 
smoke, v 90 ; unauthorized encroachment, 

V 46; water undertakers, v 87; workshops, 

V 90. 

Nyasaland Protectorate, ii 171. 

O 

Oats. suppl> of. ii 240. 

Oceania, French, ii 214. 

Off-licence, ii aa 

Offensive trades, v 47. 89. 

Office arrangement, i 74; acermmoda- 
tion of iibitors, i 74; lift installation, i 74. 

Official Receiver, iv 99. 106, 118, 124. See 
Bankruptcy. 

Old Age Pensions, i 139. 

Old-metal dealers, ii 29. 

Oman, 17. 

«^On-licence, ii 21; renewing, ii 21. 

One-price shop, i 30. 

Opposition, risk of. i 8. 

Options, vi 34. 

Orange Free State, ii 129. 

Organization by railways, i 189. 

Orient Cine, vi 97. 

Originating summons, v 113. 

Oversea Market, i 37. 

Overtrading, i 24. 

Ownership iiflcommunit\ . v 39; in expect- 
ancy. V 40; oifcondition. v 41. 


P. and O. Line, vi 97; branch service, vi 
98: Indian services, vi 125; Straits. China, 
and Japan sersices, vi 131. 

Pacific Colonies, German, ii 219. 

Pacific Line, vi 113. 

Pacific Mail S.S. Co., vi 130. 

Packing and addressing goods, vi 166. 
Panama, iii 17. 


Panama Canal, ii 43; iii 67. \ 

Paper currency, v aoo. 

Papermaking, ii 108. 

Papua, ii I as. 

Paraguay, iii 18. 34. 

Parish Councils, iii 180. 

Partnership, i 49, g8; iii 113: accounts, 
tnli 3; actions by and against firms, iii 
121; administration of estates, iii las; 
agreement, form of, iii 125; dissolution, 
ill 119; vttt 5; firm and firm name, iii 114; 
holding out. iit 115; property, iii 116; 
term of. iii 118. 

Partnership, limited, i 49; iii 122; viii 9; 
conduct of the partnerwip business, lii 
123: form of application, iii 124; general 
and limited partners, lii 123; notice of dis- 
solution, ill 125; registration, iii 123. 

Party wall, ownership of. v 46. 

Pass books, v 209, 235. 240. 

Passage brokers, vii ji. 

Passenger, definition of. \ ii 38; classes of. 
vii 42. 

Passenger steamers. \ii 28; certificates, 
vii 29; discipline, vii general cquii>- 
ment, vii 29; survey, vii 28. 

Passports, ii 77. 

Patent Office, i 179- 

Patent rights, i 19. 

Patents, i\ 174: of addition, i\ 180; amend- 
ment, iv ijaiJ^mmcrcial value of, iv 184: 
compulsor|raP|ktng of. i\ 182; conditions 
of validity, J£||^4; discoiiformity , iv 179; 
cxaminatutfKf. by Patent Office, iv 179: 
extensioitoF the term, iv i8i; fees for 
obtaining, iv 180; im|>eri.'iil. v 175; in- 
fnngement, iv 182; international and in- 
tercolonial arrangements, iv 177; inven- 
tor, true and first, iv 176; Ireland, iv 183; 
Isle of Man, iv 183; Letters Patent, iv j8o; 
licences, IV i8i; master-or pioneer-patents, 
\\ 179; novelty, necessity of. iv 175; 

offences, iv 183; opinions and certificates, 

IV 184, ofipusition to the grant of. iv 180; 
patent agenev. iv 183, patcnts-for-im- 
provements, iv 179; register, iv 181; 
restoration of lapsitl. iv i8i; revoked 
patent, in lieu ot. iv 180, Scotland, iv 
18^; sprcific.'ition, iv 177: sufficiency of 
subject-matter, iv 176; term, iv 175: trade 
prosfiects, IV 184: transfer of rights, iv 
181; utility’, necessity of, iv 177. 

Paupers, legal procittbng-s by or against. 

V 106. 

Pawnbrokers, ii 21;, i\ 154. 

Pawns, iv 154. 

Paymaster-General's Office, i 161. 

Payne Tariff, ii 58 

Pedlars, ii 24- ^ 

Penzance, vi 89. 

Persia, ii 74; in 19. 

Personal factor in business, 1 > 

Personal interests in land, v 35, 

Personalty, v ;i. 

Peru, iii 20. 


Plymouth, vi 89. 

Poinding, iii 218. 

Poisons, sale of. ii 28. 

Poor-law Authorities, iii 184; assessment 
committee, iii 185; Boards of Guardians,* 
iii 1H4; borrowing {wuers. iii 187: central 
control, iii 18^; children, iii 186; duties, 
ill 185; election of Guardians, iii 1^: 
emigration, lii cxtra^H>or-law funi- 
j tioiis, iii i8(>; finance, in iHb; indoor 

! relief, iii 185; London, iii i9i>; luiiatMs 

and iinlH'Cilcs, iii 186; meetniffs^jjf the 
Guardians, iii 185; officers, iii SKjT reliet, 
outdcxir. iii 186; relief, right to, in 183 
Poor rate, iv 55. 

Port dues, vi 199. * 

Port of London Authority, iii 190; vi 
19a 

Porto Rico, iii 51. 

Portugal, iii 22. 

Post Office (Foreign and Colonial), i 
115; av erage times of transmission, i 124; 
Canadian magazine post, i 117. cash on 
delivery service, i 12a; insurance, i lao; 
international express service, i isa; letter 
post, i iii^: parcel post, i 118; postcards, 

1 116; pnnted papers apd commercial 
papers, i tib; prohibited articles. 1 119; 
reair*s:tion. t 119; registration, I lao; 
reply coupons, 1 iib; samples, i 117; 
undelivered correspondence. 1 1 jo. 

Post Office (Inland), i 104: collection of 
correspondence, i 112: express delivery 
sA-vice, I 109; halfpenny packet post, a 
104: late-fee letters, i m; letters and 
post^rds. i 1G4: letters by railway, i in; 
make up of postal matter, i 1C7; news- 
paper post, i toy, |>arcel post, i postc 
^ restante. i lo^; prepayment^ of corre- 
spondence in money, I 113; private pist- 
ing boxes, i 113; pr^ibitodi articles. 1 107; 
redireetion, i 107; registration and coni- 
nensation, i 108; special corresjHwdence. 

I 114; special delivery of corres^iondcnce, 

I 112; sjK'cial terms of carruige, i 112; un- 
deliver^ c.orrespondeArc, i 108. 

Post Office, regulatioa of, i 103. 

Post Office contracts, i 164- ^ 

Post Office Savings Bank, v 228. 

Postal Orders, i 137. 

Postmaster. General, privileges of. i 103. 
Pottery trade, Ii 107. 

Power of attorney, iii no. 

Powers of appointment, v 40. 
Preferential claims, iv in, 

Preferential payments, iv ui 
Premiums, partnership, iii 120 
Prescription Act. v 45, 

Press, preparation for, i 88. 

Press cuttings, i 92. 

Price-cutting, i 25. 

Principal and agent, mi.Hrt-prescntation. 

I \ 73. See also Agency. 

\ Princip^. iii 24- • 


Pescadores, iii b. 

Petroleum, sale of, ii 27: shale, ii in';: 
storage of. v 78; world's production, 
iii 69; supply, ii 23$. 

Philippines, iii 52. 

Picketing, iv 97. 

Pickfords, VI ij6. 

Pig-iron, the world’s output of. Hi 59. 

Pilotage, vii 33. 46; authorities, vii 33; 
b^ts, vii 34; by-laws, vii 33; compulsoi^’. 
vir34; dues, vii 34; returns, vii 33; signals, 
vii 34. 

Pilots, qualified, vii 33. 

Pinilos, Izquierdo & Co.’s steamers, 
v'i 1 17. 

Plant efficiency, i 26. 

Pleadings, v no. 

Pledges. tv 154; fraudulent, iv 154; Scots 
Law, iv 


z 

IV 170. 


Priyatcers, v tto. 
j Pro oat* iv ir>9; registry 
' Procuration signature, iii gt}. ^ 
Profit-sharing, i xvi. 192. 

I Profits, what tr\^y be deemed, iii 152, 
Profits a prendre, iv 62; v 44. • 

j Prohfoited goods, iv 199- 
I f^faassory note, iv 5. 30; v 21a Sec 
also yfciVv of exchange.^ S' 

Proof of debts, rules for. •' >«9- 
I Proof sheet, corrected. 
t Property tax. i\ 53. ^ 

I Proprid^ry Artiges Trade As^oci^- 
I# tion, ii 12. V 

! Prospectu% See Companies. \ 

j Protest of bill of exchange, tv 21. 

' Proxy, iii 149. 

I Public Trustee, v 37. 245. 
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Publicity, forms of. i 200, 218. 226. 
Publishers and authors, relations loe- 
twccn, iv 203. 

Publishing, methods of, iv 203. 
Punctuation, i 83. 88. 

Purchase, notice of, i 12. 

Purchase expenses, i 12. 

Quantum meruit, iii 106. 

Quarries. Si*e Afinrs and quarries. 
Queenborough. vi 90. 

Queensland, ii 1 ifj. 

Queensland Line, vi 98. 

Quotations for export market, ii 88. Set 

Exchange. 


R 

Radium, iii 69. 

Raiffeisen system of banking, v 230. 
Railway and Canal Commission, \i 

146, 1C19. 

Railways: accounts, vi i/», 189; adminis- 
tration. VI 151; agricultural co-opcra- 
tiun, \i 148; animals, caniagc of. vi 175; 
.association. \i 131; h>-la\vs. \i 177; 
carn.'igc. \i 79, 1^5; charges, m 146. 
claim, sprt-imen oT. \i 1^; t lassinc.ation 
of K^^itisfvi 195: (.'learinp Mouse, xi 151; 
(ompititiun aiffi combination, \i 144; 
Cunt tltallun Boards, m 153; consignmt nt 
note, M 171; consignee, hints for. vi liiny, 
consignor, hints for, m 1S2; coiistriiclion. 
\i if>8, d.images, m 177; liealing with, vi 
182; fit ( Infic.it'on. vi 154; emi^oyecs, \i 
1^; exceptional traffic, vi 173; linance, 
M 142. high-c:ip.ac.i> engines and 
wagons, vi 149; l.iw relating to, vi 168; 
hen. VI 177; ligh% vi 13^, ordinarv lia- 
bilitx. \i 170; ownership, .State and 
pnxate. m 142;* owner's risk, vi 173: 
^^l^ki-iges anti parcels, vi 175; packing, 
VI 18/. passenger duty, v 171; passtn- 
gtrs, vi 178; Ptist Office mails, vi 176. 
promotion, vi 141; the public and. v. 146, 
quick service. vi 175; rates and charges, 
vi 176, 193; reasonable facilities, vi 169, 
shares ;ind sttx:ks, vi 40: South African 
poiu v, II 130; special conditions, vi 170; 
St.ite purchase, vi 144; stock duplication, 
VI 14;, traders and railwa>s. vi 148. 193; 
undue jireferencc, vi 1^, 193; United 
Kingdom, railway.s of. ii 95. 

Slates, local, i 150; viii basis of rating, 
i 130; City of London, i 136; demand note, 
i 13;; enforcement of rate.s, i 133; exemp- 
tions. i 151; making of rate.s, i 135: 
metropolis, in the, i 155; metropolis, out- 
side the. i 132, occupiers chargeable, i ii;o; 
poor rate, appeal against, i 152; scyrity 
of. i 150: valuation, methods of, i 151; 
w;Ar, v 58. 

Rating in Irelgnd. i 158. ^ ^ 

Rating in Scotland, i 136; viii 79; appeals. 

I 1#; assessment, i 1^7; railway asscs- 
st»rs, i 157; valuation, 1 156. 

Realty, v 31: as security, v axi; owner- 
ifiipof, V31. ^ 

Receipts for stock, in. 

Receiver, accounts of, viii 21; appointn 
of. iii 166; ^1^24; duties of,^jpiff" 
official, iv 99.^4- Bankruffey. 

Receiving ^der. Sec Bankruptcy. 

Reciprocity, ij|pperial, ii 44. 

Record Office, i 162. ^ 

RrM Si^ Line, vi 107* 

Relreahlnont bar. v 8. 

Registrar, Chief, of Friendlj%ocietic8, 

^ iii 202. 206. 

R^iatrar- General of Shipping and 

^amen, vii 3. 


'Registration: accountants, v 182; firms, 
\M Dominion legislation, v 181; ships, vii 3; 
r ships abroad, vii 5. 
pRemaindermap, viii 16. 

I Remainders, vested and contingent, 

V 40. 

I Remittances, foreign, v 206. 

Rent, i 140; iv 54; v 45: apportionment, iv 
54; charge, v 43; double rent, iy 55; 
I double value, iv 55; liability for, i 11; 

I v 45; use ana occupation, iv 55. 

Representations as to credit, v 246 
Representatives, British abroad, ii 90; 
colonial, in London, ii 77; foreign or 
I colonial, ii 81. 


Resources, natural, of Britain and 
America, iii 67; of the British Empire, 
ii 1 12: of the United Kingdom, ii 93. 
Respondentia, vii 8. 

Responsibility, sense of. in business, i 37. 
Restrictive conditions on owners ^ 
land, V 47. 

Retail trade, i 26, 29. 

Retailer’s problems, i 213. 

Retailing, science of. i 218; viii 53. 
Reunion, ii 213. 

Revisions, v 40. 

Revocation of wills, iv 168. 

Rhodesia, ii 130. 

Rhodesian preference, ii 133. 

River, ownership of, v 46. 

' Road, carriage by. vi 134. 

Roman Dutch Law. v 183. 

Rotary letter copier, i 78. 

Rotterdam Lloyd, vi 131. 

• Royal Dutch West India Mail Service, 

vi III. 


Royal Exchange, i 183. 

Royal Holland Lloyd, vi 116. 

Royal Line, vi 93. 

Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., vi 114, 
120; West Indian services, vi 111. 

Royal Navy, volunteering for, vii 16. 
Royal Packet Steam Navigation Co., 
M 132. 

Royalty, author’s, iv' 204. 

Rumania, Hi 26. 

Rural district councils, iii x8i. 

Russia, iii 27. 

Rye, supplies of, ii 239. 


S 


St. Helena, ii 172. 

St. Pierre, ii 214. 

St. Thom6, Hi 24. 

Sakhalin, Hi 6. 

Sale, iii 212; acceptance, inspection, and 
obirrtion to good.s, iii 217; actions for 
breach of contnact. Hi 219; auction, in 227; 
buyer’s remedies, in 220; clearance, i 18; 
conditions, iii 213; contract and its forma- 
tion, iii 212; gcKxis, iii 213; land, V41; land 
(Scotland), v 30; performance of contract, 
ill 216; price, ill 213; resale bv biiver or 
seller, iit 219; rights of unpaid seller 
against goods, in 217; sample, iij **41 
sdler's lien, iii 218; .seller's remedies. Hi 
2iq; South Africa, v 184; special circuni^ 
stances, iii 23b; specific performance, iii 
220; stoppage in transit, iii 218 ; transfer 
of property, lii 214; transfer of title. Hi 215; 
warranties, iii 213. 

Sale of Goods Act, Hi 83. 

Salesmanship, essentials of. i 24. 198. 

P Salford Hundred Court, v 120. 

Salt mines, ii 103; ii. 239. 

Salvador. Hi 31. 

Salvage, vii 66; disputes^ vii 67; remunera- 
tion, V ii 66. 


Samoa, Hi 51. ^ 

Samos, Hi 43, 43. 

Samples, duties on. abroad, ii 9. 

Sanitary inspectors, ii 19. 

Santo Domingo, Hi 55. 

Sarawak, H 124. 

Sasines, General Register of, v 30, 54. 

Savings Banks ; Post Office, i 160; v 228; 
Trustee, v 227; United States, v 223. 

Scandinavian Monetary Union, vl 16. 

Schulze-Delitzsch System of Banking, 

V 229. 

Science and industry, ii 45. 

Seamen, vii 13; accommodation. vH 16; ap- 
prenticeship, vii 13; British vessels, in, vii 
96; certificates, vii 13; compensation, vii 
16; de.stitute, vii 16; discharge, vii 14; 
discipline, v'H 17: distressed, vii 16; en- 
gagement, vu 13; health insurance, vii 16; 
licences to supply, vii 13: property, vii 15; 
protection, vii 17; provisions, vii 16; rat- 
ing, vii 14; training, vii 13; wages, vii 14. 

Seashore, ownership of, v 46. 

Secret commissions, iv 95; v 183. 

Secretarial profession, H 14. 

Secretaries, Chartered Institute of, ii 

Securities: Colonial and Provincial Go- 

V ernment, yi 38 ; different classes, v i 25 ; 
forms of, vi 27. 

Selling records, i 23. 

Sequestration, iii 122; iv 133; cessio 
bonorum, iv' 138; composition contract, 
iv 139; courts which may aw'ard, iv 134; 
debtors liable to, iv 133; discharge of 
bankrupt, iv 137; interim' preservation of 
estate, iv 134; petitioning or concurnng 
creditors, iv 134; proceemngs in, iv 134; 
trust deeds, iv 139. 

Servants, criminal offences by and 
against, iv 95. See also Master and 
servant, 

Servia, iii 32. 

Settled Land Acts and tenant in tail, v 
33; and tenants for life, v’ 33. 

Settlement, days of, vi 34; special, vi 33. 

Seychelles, H 164, 173. 

Shares: deferred, Hi 136; founder’.s, Hi 
ordinary, iii 1^3; preference, in 135. Sec 
also Companies. 

Shaw, Savill and Albion Co., V198. 

Sheffield marks, iv 190. • 

Sheriff Court, v 133. 

Ship, V ii 38; accommodation, vi 230; agents, 

vii 7; alterations in, v’ii 4; broker, vH 7; 
certificate of mortgage or sale, vii 3; cer- 
tificate of registry, vii 4; consti^tion, vi 
230: dc*claration of ownership, vii 4; emi- 
grant, vH 29; employment, vii 7; 
ment, vi 230; vii 91; foreign-going, vii 12; 

viii 152; general, carriage in, vii 47; home- 
trade, vii 12; viii 132; ship's husband, vii 
7; insurance brakers, v'ii 7; loading, vii 58: 
load line, ma.'king of. vii 37 ; managing 
owner, vii 7: marks, vii 4; master, vii 7; 
measurement, vii 6; mortgages, vdi 5; 
name, vii 6; nationality , vii 6; ow nership. 
vii 3; owners’ liability, limitation of, vdi 
46. 48; particulars registered, vii 4; regis- 
tration, vii 3; returns by registrar, vii 3; 
seaworthiness, vii 37, 46^ size, vi 230; 
survey, vii 4, 91; tonnagef vii 6; transfer, 
VII 3: voyage, vii 59. 

Shipbuilder: lien of. vii 3; training, vi 242. 

Shipbuilding, vi 233; berth, vi 238; build- 
ing, vi 238; construction, v'i 234; contract- 
ing, vi 23,^; design, vi 236; de.signer and 
artisan, vm 235 ; erection, vi 238 : inspec- 
tion, vi 236; launch, vi 2.<o; tests and 
trials, vi 241; trades empioyed, vi 238. 

Shipment of goods by ocean rputes, 

11 89. 

Shipping, ii 57, 93; accidents, reports of. 
vii 39; Advisory Committee, vii 91; Board 
of "Trade Regulations, vii 41, 90; collisions, 
regulations for prevention of, vH 38, 93: 
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145; Courts of Survey, vii37; dispatch, 
vii 47- Sy draujght of water, vii 37; legfal 
proceedinvi^ vii 94; life-savingr appliances., 
\'iii 15J; Rin^s and Conferences. Roval 
Commission on, i 190; routes, ii safety 
provisions, vii 37 ; supremacy of British. 
11 4a. 

Shipping Industry, the. by Lord Nun- 
burnhoJme, vi 3^9. 

Shire Line, vi 131. 

Shop clubs, iv 8 j. 

Shop fittings, valuation of, i 9. 

Shops Act. iv 229. 

Shorthand and typewriting, ii 57. 

Siam, ii 75; iii 33. 

Sierra Leone, ii 174. 

Silver, supplies, il 238. 

Silver articles, marking of. ii 28. 

Silver money, v 197. 

Site, considerations of. i 69; selection, i 30. 

Slander, iv ai8; of title, iv 219. See lAhel. 

SocietA Nazionale di Servizi Marit- 
timi, vi 127; African service, vi 122. 

Soci6t^ G6n£rale de Transports Mari- 
times d Vapeur, vi 117. 

Societies, generally, iii 199. 

Solicitor, ii to; and client, v 121; and 
counsel; agency of. iii 111, liabilities, \ 
122; remuneration, v 122. 

Somaliland, ii 175; French, ii 213; Italian, 
iii 6. 

South Africa, ii 41, 83: v 183: vi 68; com- 
binations. V 180; commercial correspond- 
ents, ii77; company law. \ 1^; contracts. 
V 18:; preterential tariff, ii 51, sale of 
goods, V 184. 

Southampton, vi 90. 

Spain, iii 36. 

Special manager, iv 107. Sec Bank' 

ruptcy. 

Special settlement. \i6o. 

Specie point, vi 17. 

Speculative buying, i 6. 

Speed limit for motor traffic, v 75. 78. 

Spirits, duty on, v 171. 

Sporting rights, iv 62. 

Stamp duties, 1 142; iv a; v 161; adhesive 
stamps. V 161; afhxt'o stamps. \ 102. 

alphabetical table of duties, v 162: bills 
of exch^gc, iv 31; contract note, v 164; 
convey Ace, \ 1^; dealers in stamps, \ 
162; estate dut>, v 165; income tax. \ i6o; 
land \aluc. \ 166: lease, \ 160; legacy 
duty, V 166; offences, v 161; promissor\ 
notes, iv 31; propwty duty, v i6b. solici- 
tor. V succession dutj, v 166; tack, v 
166: transfer, v 164. 

'f'^tamps. dealers in. v 162. 

Statement of affairs. See Bankrytpicy, 

Stationery Office, i 164; contracts, i 1^*4, 

Statistics, value of official, ii So. 

Statute of Frauds, iii 85; iv 33. 52: con- 
tract fof sale of land, v 42; trusts, v jti. 

Steel, the world’s output of, iii 59 

Steerage passengers, regulations, vii 31. 

Stock: accounts, viii 56; appreciation of. 
i 19; card, 1 17; d^reciation of. i 19: 
duplication.dli 143; investments through 
the Post Offift. vi 33; receipts for, in; 
retail, i 17; valuation of, i to. 

Stock Exchange, i 183; i\ 116; \i 2t; 
clerks, vi 24; committee, vi 23; constitu- 
tion, v'i 23; continuation bargains, vi 58; 
contract, vi 34; custom, vi 34; failures, vi 
61; foreign, vi 51; forged transfers, vi6o; 
gaming, vi 56; law, vi 54; London, vi 23; 
market, vi issues, vi 35; outside 

brokers, vi quotations, vi 51, 61; 

rules, vi 23; securities, different classes 
of. \i 25; settlement of accounts, vi 58; 
transactions. \'l 30. 

Stockkeeper, i 15. 

Stockkeeping, i 17 


Stocks: banks, vi 44; canals, vi 44; com-i| 
merciaU vi 44 ; Corporation, vi 39 
dealing in, yi 57; discount companies, vi 
44; docks, x-i 44; foreign, vi 39; industrial, f , 
VI 44; railwa>. vi 40. 

Stocktaking, i c8; viii 57. 

Stoppage in transit, iii 218; vii 59. 

Storage, iii 222, 224. See also If a/v- 
houstng’. 

Stowage of cargoes, vi 210. 

Straits Settlements, ii 177. * 

Straw, dealers in, ii 29. 

Strick Line, vi 126. 

Sub>agent. iii 102. Sec Agency. 

Success in business, i 4b. 

Suez, il 43. 

Summons. See Ai /mhs at /art'. 

Sunday trading, iii 221; Scots Law. iii 236. 

Sunderland, vi 91- 

S^perannuation and insurance, i (>3. 

Support, right of. v 45. 

Suretyship. i\ 33; bills oi exchange and 
suretjship. iv 40: concealment or mls- 
s^tement of fact, ix 30; contract of. ix' 33; 
discharge of a suretx. ix' 30: effect ot 
bankruptex. iv 40: enforcement of right 
of contribution, i\ 38; guarantee tor 
go<Kl> supiilied, iv 43: guarantee ot 
nc]elit\, IV 4^. guarantees. i\ jj; |Oinl 
pu.irantors. i\ ^8. liabllitx of the suret>. 

*' 1.x* rights of the surt tx , iv 36: xariation 
of terms ix 3t^ 

Suretyship (Scots Law), iv 40. caution- 
ary obligations, i\ 411: v.autioner s right 
of relief. IX 47; constitution of the obli- 
gation. IX 46. extinction of cautionary 
obligation. IX 48; firms as cautioners, ix' 
47; guarantees for j'H*rfomiance of office, 
ix 48; liabilities of 1 autioners, ix 47; proper 
and improjv r r>)>ligatn»ns. iv 47. 

Surveyors. !i iS * 

Surveyors’ Institution, u 18 

Sweden, in 39 

Switzerland, lil 41 

Syndicate, n 67 


T 


Table A, m 137: xm 121. 

Tabular accounts, xin 58. 

Tariffs, ii 44. 49. m 73: agn*'ulturc. effect 
on. il 71: Australian, 11 62. 119: Canada, 
il 63; cust*»ms. x>f lh» I’nited Kingdom, 
viii 1 17; for nursi'.g pur]M>ses. 11 56; 

France, ii 64. (iermanv. 1107; India. 11 61; 
influence ot on trade and commerce. 11 tx), 
maximum and minimum. 11 52; nature, 
functions, and effects of, 11 71; Nexx 
land, ii 03; preferential, ii 51. i acj, 13^: 
prohibition, ii 50; protrctixf. ii 55. 70; 
reciprocal. 1135; retaliatorx. n 55; revenue, 
ii 70: South African Cnioii, li b-^; United 
Kingdom, il 59; United States, 11 65 

Tasmania, li 114, 116. 

Tax, negative, ii 57. 

Taxation, principles of. i 141. 

Taxes and rates, i 141. 

Tea. sale of. ii 26. 

Telegraphs and telephones, i 124; extra- 
ordinary scrx'ices, i 128; foreign and co- 
lonial telegrams, i 127; inland telegrams, 
i 125; mixed postal and telegraph service, 
i 128; private telegraphs and telephones, 
i telegraph codes, i 128; telegraphic 
tarin, i 131. 

Telephone, i 87, 132; ,^glo-Frcnch and 
Anglo-Belgian service, i 133. j 

Tenancy, by entireties, v 39; coparcenary, I 

V 39; in common, v joint, v 39; parti- 7 
tion. V 39. Sec also landlord and tenant. 

Tenant, iv 68. 

Tsoant for life, v 34; viii f6; powers ol, 

V 34- 


Tender. i 21 ; checking. 1 23; form of, 

9 . F.O. stores, i 168; sj^ccificatiuu. i 24. 
Terms of employment, i 58. 
Testimonials, i 59. 

Textile industries of Britain, ii lofj. • 
Textile materials, sources of principal, 
tables, li 239. 240. 

Thames Conservancy, in' 

Three-mile limit. \ 152. 

Through routes. \i 77. African ports, vi 
117; Australian purls, xi 95. Canndilin 
ports. yi 91: Central Amenc^ jifirts, \l 
108; China ports, xi 128; liidian ports, 
VI 122; Japan ports, xi 128; N* Zealand 
|>orts, vi 95; South Amyii an ports. xi 
111; Straits ports, \i 128; United Kin^- 
duni ports. xi 8i»; Umiid Si;it» s ports, xi 
101; West Indian |iorts. x-i il»8. 

Tibet, ii 198. 

Tientsin, ii ii>7; iii 6. * 

Timber imports, lii 96: power of tenant 
for life to sell, v 35^ property in, v 31. 
Timor, iu 25. 

Tin. ii 102; ii 237. 

“Titanic” Commission, vii 39: recom- 
mendations, vii 39. 

Tithe- rent charge, iv 53. 

Tithes, V 45- 

Title: by |K>su^sion. v 44; good title to 
land, V 42; of a publication, iv 200. 
Tobacco, duty on, v 171. 

Tobago, li 135, 

Togoland. ii 218. 

Toni^ge, x'ii 6. • 

Towage, vii jti. 

Town Council, iii 183. 

Toyo Risen Kaisha. vi 130. 

Trade: agreements in restraint of, ih 87, 
Bntish contempt fur, iii 72 ; British Fni- 
pire, ii 112, British oxersx'a, ii 79. Uaiiadian 
control of, V 175. coloni.xl ex|>aiision, li |o. 
Commissioners, ii 48, 76; di.spuUs i on- 
clliation in, 1 178; entj^irx offices, il iiIkmi.iI, 

i 177: extension of. n 27; externaF. <>l thi 
United Kingdom, ii *225; internation.il, 
it 35; intercuts a national conxern. 
manijf.xi tiiring. i 26; organizations. I 182. 
189; Protection Soi'ieticfc. AsstK ialion nt. i 
i8(>; representation in foreign xuiintrns 

ii ‘jtj’, restraint of, iv 210; retail, i 20, nsi 
of Britisb, ii 39; UnilctI Kingduin. 11 o;, 
xxhulesale, i ab, 28. 

Trade marks, i an. 224: ii 5^ ix 187: \ 
175; assignment, ix 191; .issociated or 
combined, iv 190: Boartl of Trade, jmxxers 
t»f, ix' 188; x^orrrxtion and rertihc.ition ot 
the register, iv 192; cotton marks, ix' ii)i, 
f.xlsc marking, iv 193: falw marking. 
Australia, v 178; forging, ix 0,3 ulm- 
tical. iv 190; implied warrantx iv 194; 
international and colonial arr,ingem*-ntv-. 
iv 192; Ireland, iy ic^; legal proceetllngs, 
iv 192; offences, ix' 192: passing off giKsls, 
iv 192; prohibited importation, iv 191; 
Register, iv 188; registrable, iv 188: Regis- 
trar, IV 188: registration, iy 189; Srn#,ind. 
iv Sheffield marks, iv 190: s|>etial. 

if iq^ special goods, marking of. ix 
trade description, iv 193. ^ 

Trade unions, i 59. 192: iii loH, iv 97; 
actions against, iv97, conciliation, iv 97; 
conspiracy, iv^p?; contract, inducing to 
break, ix 97: picketing, iv 97, * 

TraAr, private, i if* 

and railways, vi 14S 
Traded associations.*. 

Trades and professions, ^elusive, it 

10. ^ 

Trading companies, m 1I7. 

Tradiif^ method^ British, ii ^ 

Training ships, vii 21. . ./ * 

Transactiens, Stock Exchange, vi 30 
Transfer, of land, v 41; of a ship, vii 5 
Transfers, blank and mortgage, vi 62; viii 

toi; forged, vi 60. 
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Transvaal, ii 139. 

Travel, education of. i 45. 

Traveller, deiimtion of. v -j. ® 

Treaties, v 153; commercial, ii 68. 

Treaty. making power of the Crown, v 
'74. 

Trespass, v 8j; Scots Law, v 84. 

Trial. See Acttonit at law. 

Trinidad, ii 135 
^Trinity House, i 161; vii 34. 

Tripoli, ii 74: iii 46. 

Truck Acts, iv 81. 

Trust accounts, v 243. 

Trust companies. U.S.A.. v 223. 

Trust deed. Companies. 

Trust estates, v 36. 

Trust property, iii 115. 

Trustee, ni 103; iv 1 18, 131; custodian, v 
j8; duties and liabilities, v 37; inv'est- 
ments. Stock Exchange, vi 63: public. 
V 37; .tenants for life, v 34. 

Trusts, creation of, v 
Tunis, ii 212 

Turbine engines, vi 231. 

Turkestan, Chinese, ii 19B. 

Turkey, iii 4 j. 

Typewriting, i 57. 

Tyser Line, \i 99. 


U 

Uganda ft-otcctorate. ii 178. 
Underwriting, in 142; \i 3<j. 
Unemployment insurance, viii 138 
Union-Castle Line, vi 120. 

Union S S. Company of New Zealand, 
vi itx>, 

^United States of America. 042; iii 46. 
University commercial education, 1 
4t. ^ 

Urban district councils, in 181. 
Uruguay, n. sf 

Usage, IV IS) 

Utility, necessity of in an invention 

IV 177 


Valuation or shop fittings, i 9; of stock, 

i 

Venetian Stearn Navigation Co., vi 137. 
Veterinary surgeons, ii 12. 


W 

• 

Wages, iv8i; deductions, iv 82. 

War, declaration of. v 153. 

War Office, i 163; contracts, i 163. 

War, Secretary for, i 163. 

Warehouse, vi ao6; delivery of goods, vi 
207; entry forms, vi 208; warrants, vi 
207. 

Warehousing, vi 214; customs of the 
trade, vi 215; furniture, vi 214; hire-pur- 
chase goods, vi 216; law, vi 217: lien, ri 
219. • 

Warrants for goods. \i 207. 

Warranty, implied and general, iii 220. 

Waste. i\ 5^; \ 33; common-law, v 33; 
gas, \ 61 ; land, ow’nership of. v ^ ; per- 
missive. V33; products. 1145; voluntarv, 
V 3f; water, v 57. 

Watch committee, iii 183. 

Water. supply of, V 55; charges for, i 158; 
communication pipes, v 57; cutting-off 
Mipplj, \ 57; domestic use, v 56; fire- 
plugs. v 56; fouling, V 58; local authori- 
ties, pow'ers of. \ 59; London suppl), v 
60; meters, v 57; nuisance, v 87; powers 
conferred on undertakings, v 55; profits 
of undertakings. V58; Provisional Orders 
I from Board of Trade, \ 55; rates, \ 58; 
right to, V 45; w'astc, v 57. 

Waterford, \i 91. 

Waterways of the United Kingdom, 

" 05 - 

Way, right of. V 45. 

Wealth, causes of national, iii 57. 

Weights and measures, in 234; inspec- 
tion. in 234: Ireland, iii jjty. metric, ii 20i>; 
sale of co.il. Ill 235, s;ile ol goods, iu 235. 

' Scotland. Ml 235, stand-ards, lii 234, 

I Wei-hai-wei. n 179, 197, | 


West Africa. Gert^an possessions, ii 

2i8. 0 

West Hartlepool, vi 91. 

West Indies, iit British, ii 134; Danish, 
ii 203; Dutch, ill 2; French, ii 214. 
Weymouth, vi 91. 

Wharfinger, vi 219. 

Wheat, supplies of, ii 239. 

White Star Line, vi 99, 104. 

White Star-Dominion Line, vi 94. 
Wholesale Co-operative Society, i 35. 
Wholesale traders, i 28. 

Wholesaler and the broker, i 213. 
Wills. iv attestation, iv 167; capacity 
to make, iv 166; legacies, iv 168; letters 
of administration, iv 169; nuncupative, 
iv t66; probate, iv 169, revocation, iv 168. 
Wills (Scots Law), i\ 172; dead's part, 
iv 172; jrn relictcp, iv 172; legitim, iv 172. 
Wilson Line, vi 126. 

Winding-up, partnership firm, lii 120. 

See also Companies. 

Windward Islands, ii 135. 

Wingate Colliery, i 194. 

Wireless telegraphy, vii 38. 

Woermann Line, \i 122. 

Women clerks, 1 64. 

Wool, manufactures, ii 105; supplies of, 
ii 240 

Workhouse. See Poor-law Authorities. 
Working expenses, i 20. 

Working men’s clubs. See Friendly 
societies. 

Workman, definition of, iv 90. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, i\ 90. 
Workshops, v 90. 

Wreck, vii 6'j'; offences in regard to, vii 69; 

Receiver, vii 68; unclaimed, vii 68, 

Writ, V 103. 107; Scotland, v 129; service 
out of jurisdiction, v 104. 

Z 


Zanzibar, ii 180. 

Zinc, supplies of, ii 238. 
Zollverein, ii 53. 







